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INTRODUCTION. 


E were a merry party of English cousins spending our Christmas 
W holidays in a “ moated grange.” The place was half castle and 
half manor-house, and it stood in the county of Essex, not far from 
Bedfordshire, The house had been fortified in the days of King 
Stephen, and had come down ever since in direct succession from father 
to son. ‘ 

We of the third generation of the nineteenth century were rum- 
maging the attics for forgotten finery which we hoped to make available 
in some Christmas plays. A scream of surprise and delight announced 
a wonderful discovery. 

It was a bandbox full of masquerading or stage jewelry,—emeralds 
larger than hazel-nuts, diamonds of glittering glass, bracelets of brass 
wire, and necklaces, buckles, girdles, brooches, and stomachers. In the © 
box, too, there were corking-pins “all of the olden time,” a velvet 
cushion to roll the hair over, and a pillow for reposing a full-dressed 
head upon; for a country lady’s hair was frequently dressed twenty- 
four hours before some great entertainment, the barber from the county 
town being in request for thirty miles around. 

“Turn the box over, Miriam,” said one of us. “ Empty out its 
contents. Let us see what you have found.” 

The bandbox was turned upside down accordingly. Out poured 
the glittering relics of the days when Ranelagh and Vauxhall were in 
fashion. At the bottom of the box there lay some written papers. 

“What can this be?” said Miriam, scrutinizing the neat, delicate, 
and faded writing. “These are not law-papers. They seem what 
papa calls ‘manuscript.’ They are written all in French, and I cannot 
make them out. There are proper names here, too,” she added, turn- 
ing over the leaves rapidly,—“de Béthune, de Burgraff, Bernard, 
Claude, Albéric, Augustine. It-looks like a story of some sort; but it 
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is written in that close, clear, cramped, fine writing by which one almost 
always at a glance may know a French hand.” 

“ Well, never mind the manuscript : it is of secondary consequence,” 
I cried. “Let us run down-stairs ‘and show grannie these treasures 
of glass, tin, and pewter jewelry, and ask her if they were once hers, 
and whether we may be allowed to use them.” 

We all rushed down the black oak staircase. Grannie-dear, as we 
all called her, was in her own apartment,—one wing of the house being 
shut off by red baize doors from the noise and bustle of the rest of the 
establishment. | 

She was ninety yearsold. She had been born in 1796, and, though 
she did not often come out of her own rooms, she took a lively interest 
in her great-grandchildren. She had stayed young far longer than 
most women, and she now carefully preserved the dignity of age. 
Some years before, when some one had asked how she had kept so 
young even when life had passed the borders of old age, she had 
answered, smiling, “I never have nothing todo. I never leave myself 
without an interest. I never sit in a corner.” 

If she could not lend a helping hand to others, she always lent a 
sympathizing ear, and for any trouble that she could not reach or 
remedy she always had a prayer. “I think that was in part what 
Anna the prophetess was kept alive for,” she once said to one of our 
party. “ When she was too old to do anything else, she prayed for 
God’s glory and for the help of others.” 

So we flashed into grannie-dear’s sitting-room. Miriam‘carried the 
French manuscript, and I the jewelry, and we eagerly began to explain 
to her our discovery. 

Grannie-dear always wore a black satin poke-bonnet lined with 
white satin, and her sweet old face was surrounded by a dainty crépe 
lisse frill, She said that the old house was full of draughts, and that 
her bonnet kept them from her face. She wore always a silk dress,— 
no other material,—with a deep cardinal cape fastened with large pearl 
buttons. The silk was generally a black-and-white “ pin-check,” which 
made her figure look gray rather than black, and, summer or winter, 
she wore pinned upon her breast a posy of geranium-leaves, sweet herbs, 
or fragrant flowers. : 

She laughed when we produced our “ find” of jewelry, and then she 
suddenly grew grave and sighed. 

“Those things were in our nursery in my youth,” she said. “They 
were brought into the family by my aunt who brought me up, the wife 
of Sir Henry Watson. They must be quite as:old as the days of good 
Queen Anne. They were bought for masqti@rading, but we were 
allowed to play with them and to dress up in . Ah, children, the 
last time I saw those ornaments I had been very naughty! My aunt 
took the box away from us and ordered nurse to put it where we should 
never see it any more. I supposethese papers must have been left in 
it by mistake. I remember your great-aunt Emily’s distress, and the 
search that she made for them. Seventy-five years they must have lain 
forgotten under all this finery. And now, when all are dead who 
would have cared to recover them, they come to light again !” 
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She paused, collected herself, and went on musingly: “TI had been 
as naughty that day. I think of it sometimes in the night watches, 
and see the red marks on Fred’s face where I struck him with the full 
force of my hand. - Poor Fred! He was cut down in the last cavalry 
charge at Waterloo. But, strange to say, in 1808 we children were 
enthusiasts for him our elders called the ‘Corsican monster,’ I had 
dressed Fred in this finery to represent a great French general with all 
his orders on. After he had stood patiently a long time, he shook 
himself, and down dropped an arrangement I had rs to represent the 
grand cross of the Legion of Honor. I was nervously excited. I hit 
him a cruel blow. My aunt forbade such plays. She was very angry. 
See, here are the fragments of my cross of the Legion of Honor !” 

Grannie seemed so moved by this remembrance that none of us 
resumed the conversation for a few minutes. Perhaps we were thinking 
how freshly the strong impressions of childhood come back to us in age. 

At last I said, softly, “ Did you ever read this manuscript, grannie- 
dear ?” 

“No,” she said, taking it in her hands tenderly and turning over 
its pages, “I was too young; but I heard my cousins talk about it. 
It was sent from France to my cousin Emily, by Madame. I remem- 
ber her quite well. She was a sort of governess who talked French 
with us and lived in our family. Everybody grieved when she went 
back to France after the Peace of Amiens. She was of very high rank 
in her own country. Men and women of the old noblesse, who were 
in my youth exiles in England, showed no false pride in their adversity. 
Some dropped the de before their names, and some took feigned ones. 
They taught dancing, they kept cook-shops, they did clear-starching 
and lace-mending and made confectionery. You can read about them 
in the works of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Mitford. When your great- 
grandfather went to sea with Admiral Purvis as a midshipman, there 
was a French marquis on board the flag-ship who taught French to the 
young gentlemen. Can you imagine anything more horrible than such 
employment for a nobleman of the old régime? The parents had eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth were set on edge. The émigrés made 
terrible mistakes, no doubt, and flung away their chances and the 
chances of the sovereigns whom, one and all, they would have died to 
serve. The ideas of my youth were not those of your generation.. 
Our illusions, like vapor, have all passed away.” 

“ But how did your governess come-to write these papers?” I asked 
her. “ They look likea story, grannie-dear.”’ 

“ And a story I think it is,” said the old lady. “It is the story of 
her life and of her marriage. She wrote it, if I remember rightly, to 
please Emily. That manuscript must have been written in 1806. or 
1808. She came to us before I was born, when my aunt and her elder 
children were staying near the sea-side. A revenue cutter captured her. 
She was about the age of Emily. Emily was sixteen, and ea 
little older.” 

“Where was her husband? and what was his name?” said one of 


our ary. 
rannie-dear laughed. “Oh,” she replied, “we never knew his 
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name. It gave her dignity to be called Madame, she was so very young. 
Her own ie was dcation de Béthune. Did I tell you that she was 
a descendant of the great Sully ?” . 

“Then she was not married, after all?” said one of us. 

“Oh, yes, she was,” said our great-grandmother, laughing. “She 
was married more than once. She was even—” here she paused, smiling 
to herself, —“ she was even ” 

Then, seeing notes of interrogation in every face, she added, abruptly, 
—‘“ married excessively.” 

in she paused, and after a moment’s thought she continued : 
“The Abbé Couffon, the little émigré priest who taught French in our 
neighborhood, told her that she was married in the eyes of her Church, 
I think she had some sort of marriage-lines as to a civil marriage. 
Yes, children, she was married ; but it is a queer story.” 

“Tell us the story, grannie-dear,” we cried. 

“‘ Indeed, my dears, I have forgotten the particulars; but here you 
may read them written by herself.’ 

“The story is in French,” we said, ruefully, “and it is almost 
illegible. The ink is very pale, and the paper very yellow. We could 
not decipher it without a great deal of trouble.” 

“T should like myself to hear how Madame tells her story,” said 
our great-grandmother, “for, if my memory serves me, it was a very 
strange one. Miriam and Elizabeth, I should like you to translate it 
for me into good readable English. You promised your governess to 
do some task-work in the holidays. It will be excellent employment 
for you.’ 

uy hate translations,” said Miriam. 

“Champagne decanted?” said the old lady. “ Well, French is a 
hard language to turn into good English, because in most ses the 
French construction shows through the translation, and, besid.s, if you 
use words of Latin origin which correspond too nearly to the French, 
you simply attain ‘fine writing,—a style which I observe is culti- 
vated in what you call ‘compositions’ in the present day. However, 
write this story out for me in fluent English. It is, so far as I remem- 
ber it, a very strange story of the Revolution. I am sure you will get 
interested in it before your work is done.” 

We wrote out the story and fulfilled the prophecy. Later I married 
an American, and brought the manuscript with me to America. It has 
been suggested to me that in these days, when so much is published 
that never was intended for publication (and so much, alas! goes un- 
published that was written for the public), possibly this narrative may 
still be interesting. In the hope that it will prove so I give it to the 
world. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD REGIME. 
My baptismal name is Marie daaniinn Claudine Adrienne, and I 


was born de Béthune. I am a descendant of Henry the Fourth’s great 
Sully, and have always been very proud of my illustrious name, The 
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Duc de Charost-Béthune, who was head of the elder branch, was also 
my kinsman. . He it was who ought to have been called Le Vrai Ami 
du Peuple, in opposition to the old Marquis de Mirabeau. But I shail 
have more to tell about him as I go on with my story. 

I was born in 1776, at Lille, the chief city of French Flanders. 
Lille has a strong citadel, and always contained a large garrison. It 
was fortified hey Mentha, and is noted for its commerce (carried on by 
means of canals) and for its manufactures. It is not very far from the 
frontier of the Low Countries, owned in my youth by Austria, and it 
is about twenty leagues from Dunkirk, or from Calais,—the one on the 
North Sea, the other on the Manche, or English Channel. 

My father was the third son of the Count de Béthune, and m 
destiny from the moment of my birth had been decided for me. Gir: 
were not wanted in our branch of the family, which was poor: I was 
to follow the example of my aunts and great-aunts, and at the proper 
age would be received as one of the dames niéces among the canon- 
esses of Remiremont, the most aristocratic institution in the country, 
for I could produce unblemished the thirty-four quarterings necessary 
to qualify a candidate for that supreme honor. It was —— in 
Paris that princesses of the blood-royal were not eligible for admission 
to Remiremont, Henry IV. having derogated by his second marriage 
with Marie de Médicis, who was descended from burghers of Florence. 
It was also objected to the Condé branch of the Bourbons that there 
had been two mésalliances in reg te the family. I know not how 
this objection was removed ; for e Louise de Condé was the last 
abbess of the community. 

The fact of my having come into the world at all was an infringe- 
ment of the traditions of our family. My | preees the old Count 
de Béthune, had been a typical aristocrat. He was tall, very stiff, very 
handsome, very dignified. It was his good pleasure to rule with the 
most absolute sway over everybody and everything with which he came 
into contact. His wife obeyed him like a slave, with no more will than 
an automaton. She and his children were the first subjects in his king- 
dom, and, as they were terribly under his observation, the iron of his 
tyranny entered their very souls, 

This old gentleman ended his life some years before the explosion 
which tore to pieces everything that he valued in his little worl 

His heir had been brought up in even greater awe of him than his 
two younger brothers ; but he caught the infectious craving for liberty. 
His father a addressed him with formal politeness as monsieur mon 
fila, but he had no scruple about compromising his dignity when it 
suited him to assert his paternal power. Tradition said he had been 
known to shout-at him the whole length of a crowded ball-room, in the 
presence of all the officers of his regiment and of ladies of fashion and 
rank, “ Monsieur mon fils, do me the favor to take your hands out of 
your mere: hs And on ra om —— young — in = 
excitement of a coursing-party in u is horse, his 
father roared out to him, “How is this, monolinr mon fle? Whotaught 
you to spring up on the right side of your horse? Dismount, sir, and 
resume your le sebpenly? 
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The poor fellow never lived to be emancipated. He became dissi- 
pated, and dissipation is expensive. As he could not keep pace with the 
rich roués of the capital, he allied himself with low company, and finally 
the old Count de Béthune (like the old a de Mirabeau) provided 
nees with lettres de cachet which procured the arrest and imprisonment 
of his son. 

As the young man was on his way to the fortress where he was to 
languish during the good pleasure of his father and of the king, he 
passed a few days in solitary confinement in a common prison. He had 
no money with which to procure any relaxation of the rigors of the 
place, but his youth, his rank, his story, and his misery made such an 
impression on his jailer that various little indulgences were granted 
him. Among other things, he was allowed a knife and fork with which 
to eat his meals. 

In vain he implored his father’s pardon, in vain he sought the in- 
tervention of the king. He went mad at last in his despair, and stabbed 
himself to the heart with his dinner-knife, expiring in the arms of his 
too tender-hearted jailer, who was left to suffer for his crime. 

On his wall he had scratched a few lines, which the governor of the 
prison caused to be copied off ‘and sent to the stern father: 

“TI cannot bear the shame of my position,” they said. “ It has 
been forced upon me by him who should have stood between me and 
disgrace. Hitherto I have been only guilty of follies; but my father’s 
severity leads me to commit an act which is really criminal: I succumb 
to the cruel treatment of which I am the victim. I am about to die, 
driven to suicide as my last refuge from misery and from dishonor. 
If any care had been taken to appeal to my affections or to my better 
a things might have been otherwise. I forgive the father who, 
though he gave me life, has caused my death, and ae to God to for- 

‘give me. But I cannot cease to regret that I am driven to end_an ex- 
istence which might have been happy had I been encouraged to do right, 
and for whose misdeeds I might yet have offered reparation, if the shame 
to which I have been subjected had not made life insupportable. There- 
fore a long farewell to those I love,—not to those “a love me, for no 
one loves me. May heaven save others like me from despair, and may 
my brothers never know such suffering as I have known!” 

The old count read this message from the grave with the air of a 
Roman father, but the next morning he was found dead on the floor of 
his bedchamber, struck by apoplexy. , 

This was in 1766, when De Bougainville was about to set sail on 
his expedition to the islands of the Southern Hemisphere. The 
second son of the late count (made Count de Béthune by the deaths 
of his father and brother) had been educated for the navy, and was an 
officer on board De Bougainville’s own vessel. He was a sailor every 
inch of him, and had a born love of adventure. He procured leave 
of absence for a week, and hastened home to the chateau of his family. 
There he summoned a family council. Family councils are unknown in 
England, but in France the law recognizes their authority. His rela- 
tions being assembled, he informed them, to their consternation and 
astonishment, that they must forthwith marry his young brother the 
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Chevalier,—a lad of eighteen, studying atthe Seminary. To all remon- 
strances as to the impropriety of such an unheard-of proceeding, he 
op a resolution as obstinate as anything ever shown by his stern 
father. He said that nothing would persuade him to give up his expe- 
dition with De Bougainville; that his ships were about sailing into 
unknown seas, and that very possibly he might never return ; that the 
honor of the family demanded that a line so illustrious should not cease 
to exist. He had, he said, no taste whatever for marriage. He was a 
true sailor, and his obligations as a husband would hamper his aspirations 
in his profession. M. le Chevalier, to be sure, had been destined for the 
Church, but he had not yet taken the vows. They must withdraw him 
at once from the Seminary. He must marry and have children, and the 
count was ready, on his part, to pledge himself that he would never take 
‘a wife, but would look upon the eldest son of his younger brother as his 
heir presumptive. 

The council was stormy, and it ended in confusion. As M. le Comte 
was pressed for time, and as neither party would give way, nothing was 
determined on, except that M. le Chevalier should be withdrawn from 
the Seminary and await developments. ‘If the young fellow has an 
spirit in him,” cried his brother, “ he will cut the knot of all our diffi- 
culties by falling in love. I give my consent in advance to his marriage 
with any lady of good family, with or without a dot suitable to his pros- 

, and I here proclaim before God that if he shall have children his 
eldest son shall succeed to the honors of our branch of the family.” 

So M. le Comte went off to visit the antipodes, to discover a fifth 
continent, and to circumnavigate the globe. When he returned to 
France in 1769 he found M. le Chevalier still unmarried. To put 
marriage out of his head his family had encou his devotion to 
abstract science, and he was absorbed in a project, about which he had 
high hopes of success, of discovering the secret of perpetual motion. 
He looked ten years older than his brother the count, though the latter, 
hale and bronzed, looked older than his years. 

The count had no great patience with a calotin, as he called his 
brother who showed such an absurd indifference to his terrestrial pros- 
pects, and maybe he would have gratified the wishes of his friends and 

ave married himself, but for two considerations. One was that there 
was some prospect of speedy service in the West Indies; the other, 
that, having sworn before God and before his family that his brother 
should marry and give heirs to the house, he was not the man to 
forswear himself when opposition came. 

So he summoned anew the family council, this time to deliberate 
as to whom his brother should marry, and, without consulting that 
gentlemen in the least, they selected his bride out of a list of eligible 
adies, The lady reluctantly chosen by the united voices of the 
elderly relatives of the De Béthune family proved acceptable to the 
naval head of the house, who forthwith proceeded to woo her for his 
brother. She was a young girl of high lineage, still in her convent, 
Mademoiselle de Guerchy, j ta of the uis de Naugis, am- 
bassador to England in the reign of Louis XV. 

The Chevalier my father accepted the decision of his brother 
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and of his family with indifference, and in due time with all due 
pomp he was torn from the buzz and whirr in his workroom and the 
foul smells in his laboratory, and conducted to the cathedral, where 
he was united to the unformed, timid girl he had seen only once before 
he met her at the altar. 

After their marriage he seemed in a great measure oblivious of her 
existence. My poor mother had, however, one friend so long as her 
brother-in-law stayed on shore, and before he sailed in 1774 as captain 
of a frigate under De Bougainville he had the happiness to know that 
an heir was born to the branche cadette of the De Béthunes, who bore 
his own name of Claude Adrien, and who was not only to fulfil his 
hopes but be the solace of his poor mother’s lonely existence. 

I came into the world about three years after Claude, and soon after 
I was born my mother died. I have been told she had slowly faded 
ever since her marriage. Claude and I when we were babies had been 
taken from her to be nursed in the huts of stout and healthy peasant- 
women. I fear it may be said that she died of ennui and of loneliness. 
Perhaps, too, the place selected for the residence of the Chevalier my 
father may not have been a healthy one. I love it as I love no other 
spot on earth ; but when I think of it as it must have appeared toa 

oung bride, I am driven to confess that it was very damp and must 
Sows been very dreary. To us who were brought up in it, it was full 
of charms. 

The environs of Lille are as much intersected by canals, ponds, 
and water-ways as the city of Venice. In case of a siege it is easy to 
flood the country. Our house stood on the banks of the river Deule, 
separated from it by the high-road and a rope-walk. It was on the 
outskirts of the city. The Ch&teau d’Eau men called it, though the 
house was no chateau, but only a superior kind of cottage. It was as 
completely shut in from the world without as if it had been a prison. 
All around the property was a high whitewashed wall, before it ran 
the high-road between the river and the town, and before the front door 
the wall was broken by a grille, a gate composed of iron spears with 
their points gilded. Between the grille and the front door was a 
paved walk bordered by a tangle of shrubbery. The place was par- 
ticularly noted for its laburnums, At the back of the house, the long 
drawing-room on the first story looked down on a paved onatral, 
and beyond the court-yard into a pleasant place, half flower-garden and 
half potager, with broad gravel paths bordered with fragrant herbs 
and many kinds of large, delicious, sweet, old-fashioned roses. Along 
one side of the garden was an oblong, straight-banked, artificial pond, 
with some rock-work and a fountain. The fountain never played, and 
the rock-work was covered with green slime. In the garden near this 
water lay also the head-bones of a whale. Their — was not 
accounted for by any tradition. Perhaps the whale had by some tidal 
wave been stranded thus far inland; perhaps some former proprietor 
had bought them on the coast asa curiosity. At the end of the garden 
was a very high, steep bank, covered with grass and violets and the 
pervenche, or periwinkle, so often sung by French poets in French 
verse, while its name excludes it from the poetry of England. 
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Well might the bank be high and strongly bound together with 
grass and vegetation, for it was in the nature of a levee. On the other 
side of it, several feet above the garden, was another large carp-pond. 
At each end of the embankment stood a round thatched hut. One of 
these huts was used as a summer retreat, where my uncle when on 
shore indulged the habit of smoking tobacco which he had ot rany up 
in the West Indies; the other was appropriated by the gardener as a 
safe place to keep his tools. Alon the top of the levee there was a 
railing, over which Claude and I persevered in fishing, our hooks 
being bent pins, and upon espaliers along the south side of the high 
whdasiadeedt wall were trained fig-trees, almond-trees, peach-trees, 
pear-trees, currant-bushes, and grape-vines. A few orange-trees in‘ 
green boxes stood in summer in the court-yard. Except through the 
grille, nothing whatever could be seen of the outside world, unless a 
field-glass were carried up to the top story of the stable. 

In this house and in this en (a paradise to us in after-years) 
our poor young mother passed her brief married life and faded almost 
imperceptibly, leaving, as had been hoped, a male heir to inherit. the 
family honors. 

As I was only a daughter, I was of small account, and —— 
scanty welcome with me into the world. Yet when I came back ly 
and rough from the house of the peasants who had cared for mein my - 
infancy, I was found to be useful in amusing Claude, on whom were 
fixed the hopes of all the family. 

My brother was not ruddy nor robust. He was a delicate and 
passive child, and under the strict guardianship of Madame Zénobie, 
a duenna of the old school, a poor relation of my mother’s who had 
been sent with her into her husband’s family, he would never have 
known play or childhood if I had not been brought home to enliven him. 

In 1784, the war being over in America and the West Indies, the 
French fleet was ordered home. At the Chateau d’Eau we scarcely 
caught an echo of what was ing beyond our gate, and were as 
ignorant as peasants about public news. 

Monsieur le Comte de Béthune as soon as his frigate was paid off 
at Brest posted across Normandy. He left his carriage at an inn in 
Lille, and walked on foot towards the Chateau d’Eau. The pavé was 
dusty, and, as sailors alwdys appreciate a short cut, he turned into 
some meadows and so arrived at the back of the chateau. 

As he skirted the high wall that shut us in, he heard voices raised 
in high dispute, and suddenly, immediately abreast of him, a side door 
in the wall was flung open and out of it on to the road rushed four 
persons. Madame Zenobie, whom he recognized at once, was beating 
a handsome, well-dressed child, who did not utter”a cry, while two 
other children (Claude and I) were shrieking at the top of their voices 
and endeavoring, greatly at their own expense, to intercept the blows. 
Claude, who as a nobleman wore a little sword, had drawn it from its 
scabbard, and when our uncle came up was in the act of rushing upon 
Madame Zénobie with his weapon in his hand. The count put out his 

arm and stopped him. 
e Zénobie stopped too, but with an angry gesture flang the 
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boy she was belaboring away from her. He fell backward on the 
road, and lay senseless, 


Then I cast myself upon him where he lay, crying to him to look 

t me, to speak to me, to get up, to tell me what that cruel, odious 

nobie had done to him. 

Our uncle, the count, lifted the boy out of the dust of the road. 
His head was bleeding and his face was white. ‘Fetch me some 
water, some of you,” the count said. I flew at once to bring some. 
By the time I came back Madame Zénobie was covered with confusion. 
“ Monsieur Claude,” she cried, “salute your uncle. This gentleman 
is Monsieur le Comte de Béthune! Kneel,-kneel, my child, and 
kiss Monsieur de Béthune’s hands.” 

“My hands are too busy at present, my Jad,” said our kinsman. 
“ But put up your sword, and never, even in a good cause, draw it 
against a woman. Here comes the little demoiselle, helpful and service- 
able, as one should be whose ancestresses served knights in the old days. 
I salute you, Mademoiselle Augustine! Now, then, my lad, sit up. 
See, Augustine, his eyes are opening. Draw my handkerchief from my 
pocket, my child, and put it to his head.” 

_ “ Merci, monsieur, 5 at a handkerchief of my own,” said the boy, 
rising. “TI feel better. Now I shall go, and I shall return no more. 
Adieu, Monsieur Claude. Adieu, Mademoiselle Augustine. At your 
service, and very grateful to you, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Stay, my boy,” said the count, struck no doubt by the child’s good 
manners and the neatness of his dress, though he wore neither ruffles 
nor sword. “ You are too weak to walk. Where do you live? What 
is your name?” 

To the last question Claude and I answered in chorus, “ He is called 
Bernard.” And to the count’s first question Bernard himself answered, 
in a low voice, “ My father has sent me to Lille to be prepared for my 
first communion. I live far from here, M. le Comte, and am at present 
living on the other side of the city.” 

“Oh, uncle! must he never come back nor see us any more?” I 
cried. ‘ He picked up Claude’s ball when we threw it over the wall, one 
day last week, and threw it back to us. He asked us what fish were in 
our ponds, and he promised to bring us some real fish-hooks. We showed 
him that low place in the wall, and helped him to get over it into our 
garden. We see him always at mass, and he is to make with us his first 
communion.” . 

“Madame Zénobie says, uncle,” added Claude, “that the heir of 
the Counts de Béthune is not to be found playing with a child of the 
people,—un petit lache, she calls him, and de la canaille. It is weari- 
some to play here alone with only Augustine, and Bernard says that he 
can show us many games and teach us to catch fish. Will you not 
give him leave, uncle, to stay with us a little while?” 

Bernard during this colloquy stood looking wistfully in M. de 
Béthune’s face. He was not apparently afraid of him, though the 
count was so great a man. : 

“‘T think Monsieur le Curé,” he said, at last, “if Monsieur asked 
him, would speak a word for me.” 
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“Well, then,” said M. le Comte, “we will refer the decision to 
Monsieur le Curé. You may come to-morrow, Bernard, and hear what 
M. le Curé has to say.” 

Bernard lifted his cap, and, without another word, went slowly 
away. Claude and I, feeling assured of sympathy, were eager to pour 
all our griefs against Madame Zénobie into the ear of the count, but he 
would not listen to another word. He took us by the hand, and, 
Madame Zénobie following at a little distance, we went into the house. 

The result of the interview with Monsieur le Curé was that from 
that day forth Bernard was free of the garden ; and Claude and I were 
never happy but when he was with us there. 

I have never known whether M. le Curé told our uncle all he knew 
about Bernard, or whether there was something he concealed. My 
uncle had been bitten by the prevailing notions of the day on the subject 
of equality. He talked fluently about civil freedom and the rights of 
man. Yet I cannot but fancy that had Monsieur le Curé been quite 
open with him about Bernard he might not have encouraged the inti- 
macy that now sprang up between us. Bernard was not what in the 
language of the day was called a child of the people. His position was 
altogether exceptional. His father was Monsieur de Lille (as his con- 
Jrere was Monsieur de Paris), the Ministre des Hautes Ciuvres for the 
Province of French Flanders. 

Do you know what the Minister of High Works means? I did 
not when I first heard it, and I replied to Bernard, who had told me 
of it as if the words were choking him, “Oh, Bernard! I knew your 
father must be something good and great, and not a man of the people. 
But ee don’t you wear ruffles?—and does not your father carry a 
sword ?” 

“ Hush, mademoiselle,” said Bernard. ‘“ You do not understand. 
Please never use those words again. Whatever people may say of my 
dear father, he is always generous to me, and he is, I swear to you, a 
good Christian.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST COMMUNION. 


A FEw days after the arrival of our uncle came the great day when 
we and all the little Christians of our age in Lille and its vicinity were 
to make our first communion. On that day ends the first stage upon 
the road of life, and the second is ‘begun. 

The whole city was in a state of preparation and commotion. In 
almost every house a child was the first object of all thoughts and all 
solicitudes. 

By the bedside of each young candidate for full admission into Chris- 
tian privileges lay the new clothes that even the poorest had provided 
for the occasion,—for the girls the virginal white veils and wreaths of 
flowers, for the boys the equivalent of the pagan toga virilis, As soon 
as our eyes opened in the morning, all around us became encouragement 
and congratulation. Monsieur le Curé had the night before given each 
candidate his solemn blessing. Every creature in the Chateau d’Eau, 
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except our father, seemed to consider us set apart that day and sancti- 
fied, and, until we returned to common life, half child, half angel,— 
semi-divine. 

In every house in Lille, even those where the father was a Voltairian, 
the same feelings prevailed towards the child or the children it was about 
to send up to the altar; and I felt, as no doubt every other little candi- 
date felt that morning, that the bells ringing in the steeples were for me, 
that for me the great wax: candles would be borne in the procession, for 
me the incense-censers would be swung, for me the beadle, with his gold 
lace, his silk stockings, his halberd and gold epaulettes, stood magnificent 
at the door of the cathedral, for me the choir-boys were clad in clean 
fresh linen, for me the bishop and his priests had put on glorious apparel, 
for me the organ rolled, for me the pious crowd was bowed in prayer,— 
for me !—as if no other first communicant were that day to approach 
the altar and be united by that homely but mystic rite, ordained and 
consecrated by Christ himself, into a mystic union with the Father in 
heaven. 

Claude and I sat apart from the other children to be admitted to the 
full privileges of the Church. M. le Curé, in deference to my rank and 
advantages, had received me as a first communicant, though very young. 
We were placed upon a velvet seat prepared for us near the ce 
But among the crowd of children in the nave sat Bernard, with a rapt 
expression of filial love and deep emotion on his face, made more acute, 
I doubt not, by the sense that all around him, had they known his 
earthly parentage, would have looked with scorn upon him,—nay, that 
the very children sitting on the same bench would have shrunk awa 
from him. His light curls made a sort of golden halo round his bends 
and his face was lighted up with a sense of heavenly communion. 

The ceremony went on. As I heard Monsieur le Curé remark 
afterwards, ‘“‘ Many a man that day who had reached that stage in life 
when it is no pleasure to look forward, and but shame and sorrow to 
look back, must have said in his secret heart, Oh that I were as one 
of these little children !—Oh that I were as on the day of my first 
communion !” 

Our uncle the Count de Béthune was present, and even our father 
was there. He had been drawn away by his brother from his labors, 
and I fear he may have been wishing himself back again in his work- 
shop, where were the wheels, the cogs, the electrical batteries, and the 
loadstones that he cared for more than he did for his daughter or even 
for his son. 

Not so the count our uncle. Those men who go down to the sea in 
ships and occupy their business in great waters, who have seen the works 
of the Lord and his glories in the deep, know better than to say in their 
hearts, “ There is no God,” or even to think, “I have no need of him.” 
The good sailor with the childlike heart responded fervently to every 
word of the service. He felt for us all the emotion of a father. He 
was even glad, I have sometimes thought, that our father cared so little 
for us. The indifference of our real parent. seemed to make us more 
like children of his own. 

It was a day of great joy to him. He and our father sat in seats 
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of honor prepared for them in the great facing the altar, and 
earthly oe and spiritual hope seemed ered in our uncle’s face as 
he gazed down on Claude and me. He tried to hide his feelings, but 
there was salt water in his dear kind eyes. 

Near him—close to his elbow, indeed, though in no seat of honor— 
sat a tall man with thick dark hair. He was neatly dressed, and had 
a face that attracted the attention of our uncle. It was a sad, almost 
a forlorn, face, yet it was full of feeling. He wore black clothes, like 
a highly respectable professional man or a rich bourgeois. The count, 
as he was watching Claude and me, suddenly became aware of a 
choked sob. He glanced around him fora moment. It came from 
this man’s breast. He followed his eyes, and saw that they rested on 
the upturned face of a boy passing at that moment in the procession, 
holding one of the cords of a silk banner. The boy was Bernard. He 
looked up at the man beside the count, and a smile lighted his face ; 
then the rapt look came back again, and his eye sought the tracing of 
the vaulted ceiling. 

“ Mon bon monsieur,” said the kind count, laying his hand upon his 
neighbor’s arm, “ Bernard is a boy. I knowhim. This is the 
most blessed day of our dear children’s lives !” 

The man addressed replied, courteously, and in the accent of an edu- 
cated person, “ Ah, Monsieur le Comte, he is all I have,—my little Ber- 
nard! You have been very good to him, Monsieur le Comte. I shall 
so train him that if opportunity ever offers he may repay your goodness. 
He is more to me than other children can be to their fathers. And 
yet I could bless God if at this supreme and happy moment of his 
life he were taken away from a fate that seems inevitable, unless strange 
changes should take place in our present world.” 

The count was about to answer him, but before he could do so it 
became necessary to rise and then to kneel during some part of the 
service, and when he looked around again the man was gone. 

He mentioned this incident in my presence to Monsieur le Curé, 
who said, simply, “The poor man !—he is a good Christian.” Then 
he added, “ Yesterday at my presbytery both he. and Bernard dined 
with me. There could be no féte de famille penne for them. That 
is why, M. Je Comte, I had to decline the honor of your invitation 
to keep the feast of your own children. Bernard is a good boy,—yes, 

veritably a good boy. I could make of him a worthy servant of the 
* good God and of the Church, and I think his father would be proud 
to let me de so. But all his instincts are to be a soldier. A soldier! 
—but that cannot be. Only the Church is powerful enough to oppose 
the state and to deliver him. I tell him he. will change his mind as he 
grows older.” . 

Here something interrupted this conversation, and it was never re- 
sumed. It was in consequence of it, however, that I inquired of Ber- 
nard about his father, and that he made me the answer that I could not 
understand. He never would suffer my inquiries to be resumed. 

Our uncle, so far as I know, said nothing more to the curé on the 
subject. Indeed, he saw little of the good priest during the remainder 
of his stay at Lille, for he was making changes in the household of 
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his brother about which he wished for no clerical opposition or opinion. 
He had waited till the great day of our first communion should be over 
before dismissing Madame Zénobie, whom he replaced by a faithful, 

-tempered peasant-woman named Marcelline, in whose cottage 


Claude had been put out to nurse in his babyhood. Our uncle su 

her capable of looking after the material well-being of us both, and 
of taking feminine superintendence of me. Being only a girl, a little 
needlework was all that need be taught me. 

Books of any kind were precious in those days, and on shipboard 
they were precious exceedingly. If an officer owned any book, it was 
read and re-read by all the ward-room. It sank into men’s minds for 

ood or for evil as the case might be, but generally, I think, for good, 
or printed books took Porat the side of religion and good manners, 
though there was always a chance on a French ship of falling in with 
the works of some of the “ philosophers.” 

Our uncle the count-captain had picked up in some port of San 
Domingo a copy of Rousseau’s “ Emile,” that work which enjoins on 
parents a natural in place of an artificial system of education. In his 
long hours of solitude, in the lonely dignity of his professional position, 
he contrasted the theories of Rousseau with the system of repression and 
severity which had marred the happiness of his father’s children. His 
thoughts turned tenderly to:'Claude. As rivers seek the ocean, so his 
thoughts upon all subjects seemed to flow towards him. If he ever 
thought of marriage, it was only that he might strengthen himself in 
his resolve to stay unmarried. He had passed his word as a gentleman 
that he would never take a wife. To this resolution he had pledged 
himself to the family council, to his brother, and to Claude. 

The book of the Genevese philosopher on the mental, moral, and 
physical training of the young enchanted him. He received its teach- 
ings into his very heart. His mind became saturated with Rousseau’s 
ideas, and he thought sadly of his elder brother, a victim of the old, 
stern, repressive system of education. 

The extreme abuse of aristocratic privileges in the French navy at 
that period had disgusted him, and he had caught some germs of the 
spirit of equality then floating in the air. Asa De Béthune, he could 
afford to be liberal: besides, liberality, except in his father’s case, had 
been part of the traditions of his family since the great Sully’s day. 

He fell in, too, with another book, a practical commentary upon 
“Emile,” a book written by a disciple of Jean Jacques, an Englishman 
named Thomas Day. The book was called “Sandford and Merton.” 
Whether he read it in French or in English I do not know. 

The sentiments of that book were then new and revolutionary. 
M. le Curé, indeed, preached charity, but the idea of setting up a 
peasant-boy as a model for the son of a gentleman, to be his example, 
his instructor, and his superior,—of, in short, classing the gentleman 
and the rustic as Sandford and Merton instead of Merton and Sandford, 
—seemed to those who rejected the gospel according to Jean Jacques an 
indecent innovation and outrage. But M. le Comte de Béthune, in- 
doctrinated with “ Emile,” assimilated the teachings of “Sandford and 
“Merton.” He had come home to carry out the theories of Mr. Day in 
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the education of Claude, and the first thing he found was that a little 
boy of the superior order of merit according to the gospel of his 
favorite writers, a pood little boy, a boy approved of by the curé, a boy 
well mannered and well clad, was being maltreated and pushed out of 
the gate of his brother’s garden for the sole reason that he was a child 
of the people and not fit to associate with a young aristocrat like Mon- 
sieur Claude. 

He felt himself in honor bound to make amends to Bernard by 
unlimited permission to fish in our carp-ponds and to play in our 
garden. hether he expected that permission to include Baily associ- 
ation with us for more than two years I have since sometimes wondered. 

During the brief stay of our uncle on shore we lived in paradise. 
His whole nature was childlike, and he refreshed himself after the 
restraints of his professional life by becoming the playfellow and friend 
of children. We had hitherto had no companionable association with 
our elders, Our father we were not permitted to approach. The 
servants and Madame Zénobie were by turns our tyrants and our 
flatterers. 

Claude was not fitted to play the character of Tommy Merton, 
being indeed a sensible; intelligent, and rather pensive boy, while Ber- 
nard was still less like Henry Sandford, for with all his heart he 
worshipped Claude, and, to say the truth, he seemed accustomed to 
more of the refinements and comforts of an easy life than we could 
well afford. The most striking thing about him was his love of being 
a protector. He protected anything that was weak. If Claude was 
ever cross or exacting to me, Bernard would take my part. 

I was patronizingly fond of him in those days, but my heart was 
given to my uncle, who soon began to admit me to his love as if I had 
been a boy. I sup it is hard to find a sailor who has not a soft 
spot in his heart for little girls. 

But all our rambles and our talks, our days of fishing, and of story- 
telling in the twilight, did not last long. Our uricle’s duty to his king, 
his country, and his profession called him again to sea, and he looked 
about for some one who would in his absence carry out his ideas con- 
cerning our training. For our learning he continued the services of a 
stern and sage professor, who probably did as well as any other private 
tutor in those times, but he justly thought that training and teachin 
were not one, and training he considered the more important part of 
education. He wanted to place some onein authority who ent carry 
out the ideas that had so charmed him, who would make his heir brave, 
hardy, loyal, and sympathetic, who would repress all insolence of rank, 
who would put as few restraints upon him as were éompatible with 
decency, and he bethought him of an invalid soldier, a sergeant named 
Gondrin, who had been sent home in his ship, and with whom he had 
had a good deal of talk during the voyage. 

He had at first thought of choosing a sailor for the office. But he 
knew for that purpose rather too much of sailors, He considered 
sailors an exception to the rule that scum boils to the top of the pot, 
while worth stays at the bottom. He had never seen pi | sailors ex- 
cept under good officers. 

Vou. XLITI.—41 
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He sent, therefore, for Gondrin, who made his appearance at the 
Chateau d’Eau. On board ship he had lent “ Emile” to the sergeant, 
whose days of idleness hau been days of ennui. The observations made 
by Gondrin afterwards upon the book had inspired the babe-like captain 
with confidence in his good judgment and right — He was per- 
suaded that Gondrin would carry out his orders, and he now set him- 
self in the summer-house to read over with him “Emile” and to 
discuss the theories of education in “Sandford and Merton.” 

Gondrin was a tall, stiff man, with a bald head as white and 
polished as a ball of ivory. The color of his head was in marked 
contrast to his face, the skin of which was like ment in texture, . 
and the color of sole-leather. He had a great red wound that ran right 
across his forehead and cut asunder one of his shaggy gray eyebrows, 
terminating in the hollow of his cheek. He had lost two fingers on 
his right hand and three toes on his left foot ; but for all that, and 
although he had served France through the wars of half a century, a 

rmission to beg was all his country gave him for his services, and he 
ad never even conceived it possible that he could find promotion in the 
army. He could tell stories the most exciting of the camp and of the 
field,— better stories than any I have ever read in memoirs or in fiction. 
His bearing was imposing, and his face severe; but he was anything 
but severe in his relations to children. He could read, but was igno- 
rant of all that books can teach, though he had been a keen observer 
during a varied life, and was not a little proud of his experience, Like 
all men of his class, he was full of self-assertion. ; 

The good count shut himself up with this man in one of the 
thatched summer-houses that overlooked the larger carp-pond, and 
there read him his beloved books and expounded to him Rousseau’s 
system of education. The sergeant assented to every observation made 
by his superior, and did his best to understand what was expected of 
him. He only succeeded, however, in gathering four ideas: first, that 
we were to be made happy ; secondly, that Monsieur Claude was to be 
inspired with warlike tastes, and with the spirit of loyalty ; thirdly, 
that Bernard might be allowed to play with us; and lastly, that Claude 
might be taken under his protection into Lille to see something of the 
life led by persons of the tiers-éat and the still lower classes. This 
arrangement le pére Gondrin could not comprehend, but he accepted it 
as being the good pleasure of his commanding officer. 

All this having been settled to the satisfaction of our uncle, he had 
reason to congratulate himself on having lost no time in completing his 
arrangements, for orders from the Naval Minister reached him to take 
command of a squadron destined for India and the Isle of Bourbon. 

He took leave of us with deep emotion, committing us tenderly to 
the care of Gondrin and Marcelline, and departed with t cracking 
of whips by postilions wearing the preposterous livery of their calling, 
not to return until the world had performed a summersault and every- 
thing that he left behind in it was turned upside down. 

When the count selected Gondrin for Claude’s guide, philosopher, 
and friend, one chief recommendation had been that he was a man of 
the people. In this judgment the penetration of the count had been 
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wholly at fault. Gondrin was a soldier, and nothing else. He knew 
as little of the bourgeoisie or of the peasantry as any nobleman. He 
belonged to the soldier caste. His father and his grandfather had 
belonged to it too. He cordially despised rustics and handicraftsmen, 
and village tradesmen were his abomination ; and he lost no opportunity, 
when among his fellows, or at ease in our company, of letting his 
sentiments be known. As to Bernard he had had his orders, and 
never attempted to limit his association with Claude and me. Besides, 
he was fond of the boy, who would hang upon his stories of camp-life 
and battle. Bernard had lessons every day from M. le Curé, but every 
afternoon he joined us. I rarely went beyond the walls of our property, 
but Gondrin went often into the town and up to the citadel, and 
sometimes he took Claude. 

So passed two years. The captain was away beyond the reach of 
correspondence. We grew in health, good looks, and stature, but very 
little in learning and still less in refinement or good manners. When 
Madame Zénobie came to visit us, she lamented bitterly over my 
growing unladylikeness. But our father the Chevalier was not to be 
approached on the subject of his children. They belonged by arrange- 
ment—at least Claude did—to the head of the house, and I suppose I 
was thrown, as a thing of small consequence, into the bargain. 

Madame Zénobie poured forth her feelings to M. le Curé, who in a 
great measure agreed with her, and he endeavored to do all he could to 
‘ Inspire me with what he called des idées de demoiselle, in his clerical 
relations with me. Besides this, he assured Madame Zénobie that to 
make me a good Christian would insure me all the essentials of gentility ; 
to which axiom Madame Zénobie demurred, assuring him from her 
experience that, though the ae of God might do much in every 
other way, it could not supply the lack of a good. bringing up to a 
demoiselle of my pretensions. 

She had ferreted out from M. le Curé’s housekeeper facts that the 
curé was anxious to keep secret about Bernard’s father. But when she 
attempted to open her mind to the good priest upon that subject, he 
commanded her so sternly to hold her peace that she was silent. “WM. 
le Curé,” she afterwards said, with malice, “ makes money for the Church 
handsomely out of that miserable boy.” But M. le Curé’s will was 
still backed by the power of the Church, and his influence sufficed to 
keep her tongue within her teeth, though already over the sky were 
spreading clouds that portended the cyclone that began as a thunder- 
storm. 





CHAPTER III. 
HOW YOUNG ARISTOCRATS BEHAVED THEMSELVES UNDER THE OLD _ 
REGIME. 

LILLE is a city that has grown up around its citadel. That citadel 
had always had a strong garrison, being, as I said, within a few leagues 
of the Austrian Netherlands. To this garrison was added one unluck 
day the Régiment du Dauphin, to which Gondrin had formerly hdonaek 
He could not resist the temptation of constantly visiting his old com- 
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rades, and of breaking a bottle, as he termed it, in their company. Old 
habits of garrison life came back upon him ; he was constantly drunk, 
and “ in no state,” said Marcelline and Madame Zénobie, “ to take care 
of Monsieur Claude.” But Monsieur le Comte was far away in the 
Southern seas, and no one had any authority to take the boy out of his 
hands. 

Bernard, who was now fifteen, watched over Claude as much as pos- 
sible. He even thought it his duty to expose the state of things to M. 
le Curé, who was disquieting himself as to how he might approach the 
subject with M. le Chevalier our father, when an incident occurred which 
rendered his interference too late. 

The officers of Gondrin’s regiment were young and furious aristo- 
crats. It was the tone of the regiment. They made it their boast that 
no officier bleu—that is, no officer unable to show less than four noble 
quarterings on both sides of his house—should be permitted to stay a 
month in their regiment; that they would compel the resignation of 
any captain who had not six-quarterings, whilst it took ten to insure 
obedience to a colonel. 

When one thinks of these things, one does not wonder that men of 
ambition and worth who were only of the petite noblesse of the robe, or 
were not noble, eagerly espoused the cause of the Revolution for their 
own sakes and for the sake of their sons. 

Soon after the Dauphin’s Regiment had established itself in garrison, 
the city became as it were given over to the youthful excesses of its offi- 
cers, who indulged in wild practical jokes all tending to harass and to 
humiliate the citizens, whose growing pretensions to consideration in 
society and in the state they deemed it their duty to put down. 

As they phrased it, they knew no greater pleasure than to bedevil 
a bourgeois. The consequence was that the streets of Lille were the 
scene of continual and disgraceful disorders. Nothing stopped these 
headstrong and presumptuous young nobles, The discipline of the 
regiment was relaxed. Their commanding officer, a younger son of a 
family in the South of France whose dignity had been impaired by some 
mixed marriages, was afraid of them, and their swords and their uniforms 
gave them license apparently to do what they would with the burghers. 
They made it a point of honor to be impudent ; each prided himself on 
supporting the dignity of his position; any one was well satisfied when 
he surpassed the rest in doing something that never ought to have 
been done. They almost took possession of the town at last, as if they 
had been not its defenders but its conquerors. 

On one occasion on the Esplanade, the great public walk of Lille, 
one of the most respectable tradesmen of the place was sauntering 

uietly, when a cry arose of, “Out of the way, there! The officers of 
the Dauphin’s Regiment are taking a walk.” , 

Thinking it a rude joke on the oo of these young madmen, 

the sturdy anit took no notice of the order. They seized him, 
ulled off his coat and vest, and hung him up to a lanterne—a street- 
amp—by the waistband of his trousers. There they kept him for 
two mortal hours, standing guard over him with their swords drawn, 
lest any of his friends should come forward to deliver him. 
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Once in a while, when such audacious pranks were vigorously resisted, 
they were brought to the knowledge of the authorities, who were then 
obliged to take cognizance of such disorders, and generally acted. with 
rigor; but these occasions were only considered by the young men as 
unfortunate chances,—risks which added a spice of danger to the fun. 

At last things came to such a pass that the inhabitants of Lille, 
emboldened by the growing political prospects of the bourgeoisie, took 
courage, and wrote letters representing the matter to the king. 

Louis XVI. at once placed the colonel of the Dauphin’s Regiment 
under arrest, and it was rumored in the garrison that his place was to 
be supplied by General the Count de Kervec, an officer of experience 
and a strict disciplinarian. 

One evening, however, during the interregnum that ensued between 
the change of commanders, the young officers of the regiment vowed a 
vow that they would all go to the theatre, turn out the vile bourgeoisie, 
and have the play to themselves. 

It happened that that evening Gondrin had gone to the town and 
had dropped into the theatre, taking Claude with him. The piece 
given was by no less an author than Jean Jacques Rousseau ; it was 
called “The Village Sorcerer ;” and a favorite actress, Madame Sénon, 
took the principal part. 

As eight o’clock struck and the curtain was about to rise, a whole 
troop of young aristocrats entered the theatre with their hats cocked, 
and drawn swords in their hands. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the ringleader, with ironical politeness, 
bowing low as he spoke, with his hat in his hand, “my comrades and 
myself have made up our minds to form the sole audience at this theatre 
this evening. We therefore request you, as politely as possible, to be so 
good as to withdraw quietly. e do not wish to be constrained to use 
our arms,” 

The persons addressed, believing themselves powerless to resist, pre- 
pared to vacate parquet and boxes. Gondrin, however, holding Claude 
by the arm, stood his ground. “I am an.old soldier of the regiment, 
my lieutenant,” he said to the officer who pointed to the exit with his 
sword. “ Put me as sentry at the door to keep out those damnés bour- 
geois. This young gentleman is the son of the Chevalier de Béthune. 
He shall not retire like a bourgeois. He is one of yourselves, gentle- 
men, head of one branch of the noblest family in the province of French 
Flanders. I will defend his honor with my sword !” 

“‘ Hola! jeune homme, are you the son of the sorcerer of this town, 
come here to see the sorcerer of the village?” 

“Tam the nephew of the Count de Béthune, and his heir. I am 
kinsman to the Due de Charost-Béthune, who is head of our house.” 

“ What! the old gentleman who derogates by giving himself out as 
LT’ Ami du Pewple—with more justice, ma foi! than the old Marquis de 
Mirabeau ?” 

“ Monsieur,” said Claude, angrily, “I bear with no reflections on 
the head of my house.” 

“Well, join in the game, since you are one of us,” said the leader of 
the rioters. ‘ Pink me that old bourgeois in the brown coat who refuses 
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to get out of our way. En avant, young man; it is time that the per- 
formances should begin. En avant, I say, monsieur. If you hesitate, 
we shall know that you are not a De Béthune, but the son of an épi- 
cier,”? 
Stung by this taunt, Claude drew his sword and advanced upon an 
elderly man in a brown coat who kept his seat in front of the orchestra. 
Seeing that he showed no intention to move whatever, the leader of the 
rioters addressed him with mock civility, “I beg your pardon, mon- 
sieur,” he said, touching his arm, “but before we act it may be better 
to repeat the order that possibly you did not hear. There lies the 
door.” 

‘“‘On the contrary, monsieur,” replied the stranger, with a smile, “I 
heard you perfectly. I understood you to intimate that you wish to 
have this theatre this evening to yourselves.” 

“Well, sir, and what then ?” 

“That I am grieved not to oblige you, gentlemen, but I have a 
fancy of my own to retain my seat and to see the play. I came here to 
witness the charming performance of Madame Sénon——” 

“ Do you know, sir, to whom you are speaking ?” 

“Yes, sir; to one of a. party of young scoundrels who need to be 
taught how to behave themselves, and I am here to do it,” added the 
brown man, looking the officer full in the face. 

The lieutenant made a sign to Claude, who advanced upon the bour- 
geois with his sword. The bourgeois, without rising, seized the sword 
out of his hand, and broke it in three pieces. 

It would be hard to paint the tumult that arose in the theatre at 
this man’s unexpected resistance. The whole body of young officers, 
reinforced by Gondrin, rushed at once on the man who braved them. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, standing at bay, “I presume you do not 
intend to murder me? I am unarmed.” 

“Then defend yourself, if you know how,” cried the leader of the 
aristocrats, throwing him a sword. 

“TI beg your pardon, messieurs,” he replied, “but allow me to ob- 
serve that you are too many for one man to fight at once. If you wish 
to give me fair play, permit me, as I am the party to whom insult has 
been offered, to choose my adversaries. I will do five of you the honor 
to cross swords with you; and I hope to teach all of you a lesson that 
you will remember as long as you live. I will begin with you, M. de 
Rémond, then you, M. d’Estrées. You, Messieurs de Salmy, de Riou, 
and d’Elbon, will have your turns afterwards. Now—are you ready, 
gentlemen?” he added, after a pause; and then, turning to the actors 
assembled before the curtain, he said, “ My friends, will you delay your 
performance for a quarter of an hour? I will then come back and 
witness it, with all my eyes and ears.” 

The young officers were nonplussed by his coolness and the tone of 
superiority he assumed. They considered it supreme impertinence, and 
it was a further impertinence that he should presume to address them 
by their names. It also astonished them that he had picked out the five 
best swordsmen in the regiment. But they kept up their farce of -iron- 


ical civility. 
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“We wait your orders, monsieur,” said De Rémond, with a bow. 

“Then we will go out into the street, gentlemen.” 

Outside the theatre there was a public square, dimly lighted by two 
street-lanterns. It was by this time crowded with citizens, all eager to 
see the result of the fray. 

“Make room, there! Stand back !” cried the officers, striking about 
them with the flat of their swords. 

The bonhomme halted under the lamps. “This place will do,” he 
said. ‘I am ready, gentlemen.” : 

Monsieur de Rémond y sige forward. After the first two 
he found that he had a skilful Sten He was the best este ae 
in the regiment, but the man in the brown coat had an iron wrist and 
ry steel springs. In two minutes the young officer was dis-. 
armed. Then came the turn of M. d’Estrées. The duel did not last 
as long as before.. At the second pass his sword flew out of his hand. 
The three others were disarmed in succession, and the troop of officers, 
furious at the discomfiture of their champions, and excited by cheers 
of derision from the crowd of bourgeois, were rushing in a body, Claude 
among them, on the victorious tradesman, when with a gesture of com- 
mand that seemed to paralyze the whole party on the spot he stopped 


them. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, sternly, “I promised you a lesson, and you 


have had one. You may now take my word for it that none of you 
will re-enter that theatre this evening.” 

A murmur of incredulity rose among the officers, 

“Who dares to raise his voice when I am speaking?” said the old 
man, angrily. “Do you know, gentlemen, that I might have one-half 
of you shot here upon the spot, if I chose to give the order? Mean- 
time, pending a court-martial, I order you all under arrest. Go back 
to your quarters, where you will remain till further orders.” 

“‘ By what right, monsieur, do you take this tone?” faltered one of 
their number. 

The old man answered, quietly, “ You are at liberty to mention to 
any one you meet as you return to your quarters that General the 
Count de Kervec has arrived at Lille armed with full powers from his 
Majesty to put down the disorders that have disgraced your regiment in 

is city. 

Then with a wave of his hand M. de Kervec dismissed the officers. 
They went off without daring to utter another word, while their com- 
mander entered the theatre, followed by shouts of applause from the 
citizens, who were thankful to be delivered from the humors of the 
young aristocrats. 

This account is not my own. I was not there, of course. It was 
furnished in writing to.my uncle by the Count d’Amezeuil, one of the 
officers who was present ; and it is only recently that I have found it in 
the Chateau d’Eau among my uncle’s papers. . 

It shows some of the insolences which stirred the blood of honest 
citizens in the days that preceded the Revolution, and throws our sym- 
pathies on the side of those who inaugurated that great movement, which 
in four years so ran its course that those who hailed it rapturously at 
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the beginning could not but abhor it at the last, when the ship of state 
that they had launched in hope was sailing on a sea of blood. 

When the young men of the regiment returned to quarters, Claude, 
of whom none of them took any further notice, was left standing with 
Gondrin in the middle of the square. Gondrin was drunk and quarrel- 
some. The gates of Lille had been long closed for the night, and he 
had forgotten the password. Now that M. de Kervec had gone into 
the theatre, he took it into his tipsy head that it was his place to chas- 
tise the crowd of citizens who had mocked at his officers. He set upon 
the crowd, becoming savage and unmanageable, and some gendarmes 
coming up, and not knowing what else to do with him, thinking also 
no doubt that Claude, who had sided with the rioters, well deserved to 
share their lesson, marched both of them to prison. 

Ah me! they might have meant that lesson well, but it entailed 
consequences they could not have imagined. Claude was released next 
day by the magistrates with a profusion of apologies, but there was 
small-pox raging in the prison, we had never been inoculated, and in a 
few days Claude and I were both down with that terrible scourge of 
our generation. I survived, but Claude died. There was great mourn- 
ing, they told me afterwards, for his death, in the citadel and in the 
city. 

— had been sent away from Lille immediately on the seizure 
of his friend; but Bernard had been inoculated, so that he was safe. 
Gondrin was handed over to the civil authorities, and passed, I believe, 


several months in prison. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MY HORROR OF BERNARD. 


I RETURNED at last to consciousness, after hanging between life and 
death some weeks, during which time I was nursed by Marcelline and 
Madame Zénobie. With consciousness came the conviction that all was 
lost that had made up my little world. 

It was Madame Zénobie sitting by my bedside who told me that 
Claude was dead, and that Gondrin had been sent away in disgrace. 
Into my world, as limited in extent as that of a convent or a prison, 
death, up to this moment, had never come; and now that it had found 
its way over our high walls and through our closed gates, it brought 
with it to me utter ruin and desolation. With Claude’s coffin they had 
carried from the house all that I thought made life worth living. I 
turned my face from Madame Zénobie,—I could not support the thought 
that that sharp, callous woman should see me weep, even for Claude ; 
but half an hour afterwards I hid my face in the broad bosom of 
Marcelline, and my heart relieved itself by a piteous downpour of tears. 
My life seemed to me like a dead tree that would bear no more leaves 
- or fruit. Childlike, I did not think that every winter is followed by 


its part 
ter in the day I asked for Bernard. He was all that remained to 
me, the only bit of wreckage saved from my happy life. ~ 
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“T want Bernard! let me see Bernard !” I said, and then I saw 
Zénobie and Marcelline exchange glances. A sudden dread came on me. 

“‘Is Bernard dead, too?” I said, faintly. 

“Not dead, mademoiselle. Ah, no! The boy is living,” said 
Madame Zénobie. 

“Then make him come to me.” - 

A silence followed, during which I closed eyes, for the light 
pained them. Then after a short silence I heard Marcelline say, in a 
whisper (for my senses were all sharpened by my illness), “ Madame 
must surely be mistaken.”’ 

“But no! I have it from M. le Curé’s housekeeper. M. le Curé 
does not deny it. The boy has been living here to be taught by him. 
Besides, I have been upon the watch. I have seen him and his father 
meet beside the public fountain.” 

“Seigneur Dieu!” cried Marcelline, bending down to see if I were 
sleeping, “ what a horror!’ And then she added, “I would give the 
bon louis-d’or that M. le Comte gave me when he went away to be sure 
that what you tell me, madame, is not true.” ' 

“ But it ts true,” said Madame Zénobie. 

“Do you suppose,” asked Marcelline, “that M. le Comte ever can 
have been informed of it?” 

“What are you thinking of, Marcelline? Would M. le Comte 
with his eyes open have let his children, think you,—for he calls them 
his children, and without that they would have been as it were orphans, 
enfants du bon Dieu,—would he, I say, have let his children run wild 
about this garden, and catch carp, and skate and slide, and even read 
books, with a big good-for-nothing of the species of Bernard? I tell 
you, Marcelline, that M. le Comte may have thrown off many of what 
he calls our prejudices, but not to that extent,—no, no! That goes 
against one’s stomach, Marcelline !” 

“Bernard was a good boy,” said Marcelline, “and he loved that 
sae sey Claude whom the good Lord has taken to himself in 

radise. 

“Bah! I don’t like to think of it: it makes me sick,” Madame 
Zénobie replied. “He whom you call a good boy is growing into a 
young man. Who knows, if this small-pox had not interposed, but 
that he would in a short time have been inspired by Satan with the 
idea of lifting his eyes to the young lady! Figure that to yourself, 
Marcelline! Mademoiselle de Béthune! Oh, horrors !—I cannot con- 
template it! Mademoiselle de Béthune is destined to be a canoness at 
Remiremont: that is the proper place for Mademoiselle Augustine! 
And then she herself, too! Marcelline, may the good God forgive me 
what I dare to say and think, but she is fast becoming no more in 
behavior than the rough nt-girls who wash their clothes down 
yonder in the river! And she is more than twelve years old,—with 
no more the ideas and manners of a young lady well broughtup than 
they! Marcelline, she is growing into a terribly precocious woman- 
hood. Who knows but that if that Bernard ever dared to speak to her 
of love, with no one near to check her ignoble fancies, she might give 
ear to him? Who will tell me that she has not harbored di 
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thoughts in that direction? And he—the son of—— Oh, heavens! 
it is a word I cannot speak !”” 

“But Bernard was always a brave lad and a good Christian,” 
pleaded Marcelline. 

“Bah! you are a peasant, Marcelline ; you may have no prejudices 
of station. You belong to the lowest order of the 5 ut even 

ou, I pray you, do you think it fitting that the grand-daughter of old 
. le Comte de Béthune, who was the model of a gentleman of the 
court of our Great Monarch, a descendant of the great Sully, the friend 
of the first Bourbon king, should associate as she has been doing, with 
no woman to look after her, with Gondrin, a common drunkard, and 
with him?” 

“You are right, madame,” said Marcelline, quite subdued by this 
address from her social superior. “I thank the Lord no harm has 
come of the imprudence, And you say that you have seen the father? 
I never saw him but at work.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Madame Zénobie. “Do not so much as 
breathe it. Here M. le Curé comes. He wants his secret kept close, 
and doubtless has his reasons.—Ah, M. le Curé, we are talking about 
this poor child. I call her an orphan; for what is M. le Chevalier to 
her as a father? and now her brother is dead she will become of no 
interest to M. le Comte. Ah, M. le Curé, she needs a lady of experi- 
ence and of good family—of a family as good as her own—to bring 
her up. You desired me to hold my peace about that Bernard, but I 
cannot refrain myself; I must speak out. If only it is not too late !— 
if only thus far no mischief has been done! Ought Mademoiselle hence- 
forward to continue to consort with that young man? See, M. le Curé, 
suppose there had been passages of love-making between this lamb— 
the Demoiselle de Béthune—and that accursed lad? They have read 
together M. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s ‘Paul and Virginia’ why 
should ideas of love and of unequal marriage exist only on an island 
in the Indian seas? Imagine to yourself, monsieur, the ignoble scandal 
that may ensue if they have thought such things! You and M. le 
Comte and M. le Chevalier might then blame yourselves for havin 
taken no precautions. Is it Gt that a young lady of her rank should 
be brought up without protection? Bernard, I say to you, must be 
forbidden ever to come back, and we must all consider how to eradicate 
any false notions, any wild ideas, that Mademoiselle may have been 
fe mitted to imbibe unhappily in his companionship. Noblesse oblige, 

- le Curé! We must give her the training, the manners, the 
traditions, of a noble lady. We must not answer any questions she 
may put that would involve mention of this Bernard. She must have 
a suitable dame de compagnie. M. le Comte is obstinate. With dee 
respect I permit myself to ask, what can he, who has been all his life 
at sea, know about the influences with which we should surround a 
demoiselle de Béthune and fit her to take her place as a noble lady ?” 

“T will speak about it, madame, to M. le Chevalier,” said the curé, 
“There is truth in what you say. Surely I may find some time in 
which to make him listen to my words. -I took him from his work- 
room a week since to attend his poor son’s funeral.” . 
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Later, when Zénobie bad ound P . - the ae and 
Marcelline alone was sitting by my bed, I suddenly rose u grasped 
her hand. “Tell me,” r whispered, “ tell me, Mosenllinage aha is 
Fommans ’s father ?” ue ; : 

e woman resisted my question for some time, merely saying, 
q Py been sent away for fear of small-pox, my little ong 
You must think of him no more. You must not speak of him again, | 
except to me. You are too old to play with a young man. Yes, yes, 
I know he was always a good boy. He has gone home. But it is not 
for you nor for me, my little love, to talk of him. We will forget him, 
mignonne, and we will talk of other things.” 

“ Marcelline,” I cried, “ I command you, tell me all you know about 
Bernard. I am your mistress. I command you: do you hear me? 
Dear Marcelline, I implore you, tell me what you and that old she-cat 
Madame Zénobie were whispering this Gunny in my chamber. You 
are the only friend I have, dear Marcelline. I have not been able to 
sleep since then, for trying to understand what she was saying to you. 
If you don’t tell me, I shall never sleep again. Then I shall die, 
Marcelline, and go to Claude. You will be sorry when I am dead.” 

Thus adjured, Marcelline retreated into the last refuge of those who 
are aware they have no strength to keep a secret. 

“Well, then,” she said, “ Mademoiselle must promise never to let 
M. le Curé nor Madame Zénobie know that I have told her. I think 
that M. le Curé feels that he did not do right to give in so long to M. 
le Comte’s fancies, and Mademoiselle, because she is a demoiselle de 
Béthune, must have courage and never again so much as think of that 
poor Bernard. Bernard’s father is——” . 

“Go on, Marcelline,” I said. “ Bernard told me once that his 
father was one of those who execute high works,—Ministre des Hautes 
CEuvres, he called him. There is nothing in that that I can see to 
dishonor Bernard. What are the high works he executes? Is he a 
bad man ?” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, I have heard that he is a good man, even a 
humane man, a rich man, and a good Christian. As Madame Zénobie 
says, there are persons among us who render great services to the state, 
but who are not arg honorable i — h indeed I naae weer that 
in past persons like Bernard’s father t privi and that 
an ma were commanded to consider them a €8 ; bat lee Hautes 
Qucres——” 

“Be quick, Marcelline !” I cried. “ What are les Hautes Gwres ” 

“‘ Mademoiselle, Bernard’s father is the headsman of the province. 
They call him M. de Lille. He is the executioner.” 

hen, the secret having escaped her, Marcelline proceeded to relate 
that Bernard had been born of a long line of headsmen, not vulgar 
hangmen, knackers, or scavengers: those offices were part of the func- 
tions of the headsman, but were performed by his subordinates, who 
were infamous, and who also attended to torturing, maiming, branding, 
and inferior executions. The office of a headsman like Bernard’s 
father was to execute nobles. His weapon was the broad-bladed, 
heavy-weighted sword. His skill was marvellous. The office of 
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headsman was hereditary : it descended from each headsman father to 
his headsman son. Marcelline said that the present headsman lived 
alone in a tower fortified during the feudal ages, that the headsman 
might defend himself against noblemen disposed to take vengeance 
upon him for the death of noble malefactors whom he had beheaded. 
His garrison was composed of the officials that served under him. 
The place was on a lonely heath, and was known to all country-people 
as La Tour Maudite. She said that Bernard must by law succeed 
to the dreadful office. His father had sent him into Lille to receive 
instruction from M. le Curé before his first communion, and subse- 
quently Bernard had been suffered to remain. He had been boarded 
in a respectable family in the town, who accepted him on the favorable 
recommendation of M. le Curé, who had in this way, whilst he taught 
the boy for two hours every day in his own house, carried out the 
wishes of M. le Comte that Bernard should become the playmate of 
his children. The father had not had the resolution to refuse this 
association to Bernard, nor to forfeit the chances for him of a good 
education. No doubt he paid M. le Curé liberally. In Lille the boy 
had hardly become known. He made no acquaintances among the 
sons of the bourgeoisie. He was looked upon as a piece of property 
that belonged to the De Béthunes, and indeed little children were afraid 
of him, not on account of his father’s functions, for probably they did 
not suspect that connection, but as having possibly contracted some 
taint in the house of our own father, whom under their breaths they 
all called the accursed sorcerer. Some people hinted that he might be 
M. le Comte’s natural son. His father never came to see him in broad 
daylight. They met occasionaliy after dark beside the city fountain. 

“ Ah !” continued Marcelline, “ but they say that that terrible father 
is a famous swordsman. He carries a long sword broader at the point 
than at the hilt, and it has magic in the blade. They say it was forged 
upon Saint Martin’s Eve by night with fire of vengeance that fell down 
from heaven. And he can wield it with one swoop, and then, dame! 
the head of the guilty nobleman will fly off right away! The state will 
compel Bernard to serve whenever his father dies. He must then take 
up the sword of justice. Now you know all, mademoiselle. Our dear M. 
Claude is in paradise, and Bernard has gone back to La Tour Maudite, 
where he will begin to learn his business. First, they say, young heads- 
- men practise upon cabbages. With one flourish of the wrist the head 
of the cabbage is lopped off from the stalk. I am sorry for the poor 
boy. I do not like that every one should curse him. But it is not for 
you, Mademoiselle Augustine, to give one thought to him any more. 
Then all that Madame Zénobie presumed to say of you will count for 
nothing. No one will have reason to blame M. le Comte, nor me, who 
if anything had gone wrong men would have said ought to have better 
looked after you. 

“Indeed you are right, Marcelline,” I cried, with indignation, m 
cheeks burning with shame. “Never again, if I can help it, will t 

ive another thought to that unhappy lad. But, oh! the shame of 
ving played with him, fished with Cian, read out of the same books 
with him, and I am, as you say, Marcelline, a demoiselle de Béthune!” 
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Marcelline soothed me, but I soon again broke forth : 

“ And how dared Madame Zénobie and M. le Curé (and you too, 
who assented, Marcelline !) to say the fas they said ra ?—wicked, 
degrading, lying, shameful things! they su can fo: I 
a a aeuaieelin de Béthune? That boy’s having been Pea 
was M., le Curé’s doing! Oh, how could my uncle have consented to 
such an infamy? At least in our garden, hemmed in by high walls, 
Claude and I were shut off from degrading associations, And to think 
that dear Claude loved him! He sent him on his death-bed our mother’s 
gold medal of Saint Joseph. Oh, I am angry with him! Oh, if I 
could but get it back, I think I should be happy. Marcelline, why did 
the good God take Claude to himself and leave me here alone?” 

The emotion that I experienced brought back fever and a rela 
For days I was delirious, and talked only of Bernard, and from that, 
as Marcelline said nothing that would inculpate herself, Madame 
Zénobie and the curé drew their own conclusions. 

M. le Curé felt himself forced into deciding that as soon as I should 
be well enough I must be placed in a convent, where I would: become 
a pensionnaire until such time as my uncle should come home and 
decide what he would do with me. 

As for Bernard, who was a lad now of fifteen, and full of griéf for 
the loss of his dear Claude, he might never have confessed to himself 
anything more than a comrade’s attachment to a little girl of twelve, if 
M. le Curé had not put more advanced ideas into his head by his sharp 
cross-examination. As in men’s lives and characters there is for women 
an unknown element on which to exercise their imagination and for 
which we are apt to make inordinate allowances, especially such of us as 
write either poetry or fiction, so a celibate clergy probably imagines 
that love and marriage occupy more space in human lives than such 
subjects commonly do. They are too apt to suspect that love or a love- 
motive is lurking everywhere. 

So Bernard discovered that he cherished a great love in his heart 
for a lady as far out of his reach as the moon, by means of the insist- 
ence of the good curé, whilst at the same time I discovered that the 
very thought of m companions with Bernard was loathsome and 
degrading. I gnashed my teeth, I tossed in anguish on my bed, when 
I remembered that three grown-up people had suspected me of dero- 
gating from my dignity. What an insult, I thought, to have been su 
pus capable of any tenderness towards one who, in spite of all the 
aw could say for him, I looked upon with horror ! 





CHAPTER V. 
I AM PROMISED IN MARRIAGE. 


WHE [ heard that M. le Curé had by forcible representations induced 
my father to send me as-a lonnaire to Saint Gudule’s, a quiet little 
convent in the outskirts of our city, I looked forward to the 
with hope and satisfaction: stagnation is abhorrent above ev ing to 
children, whose impulses are all towards activity and growth. But 
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when I entered the great recitation-room at Saint Gudule’s, crowded 
with girls,—a species of the human race that I knew nothing about,— — 
and when I became conscious of more than two hundred eyes that 
stared at me, a great wave of nervous shyness broke over my head. I 
lost my grasp upon the fact, always present in my thoughts, that I was 
the Demoiselle de Béthune. I felt my personal insignificance. I real- 
ized, with a sort of sudden flash of intelligence, that I was not like 
other girls—not like these new strange beings with whom I was to 
begin my life once more. I felt that no link would connect my life in 
the convent of Saint Gudule’s with my old life in the garden and the 
cottage, and moreover I apprehended (what was every day confirmed 
to -— that though of course as Mademoiselle de Béthune I should take 
my place among the highest in France, and was without a rival as far 
as rank went in the convent, I was, in the sight of the two hundred 
eyes that gazed critically at me, only an ignorant, undeveloped, unman- 
nered girl, with no knowledge whatever of the things deemed worth 
knowing in that establishment, knowing only things which they would 
despise me for knowing if they knew I knew. 

I apprehended, in short, that I was the reverse of their ideal of the 
demoiselle bien élevée; and, oh, if they had but known it !—and pos- 
sibly "Madame Zénobie had chattered and they did know it or they 
would know it !—I had degenerated even in my own esteem from m 
dignity of birth, by ignoble association with the unhappy Bernard. 

hen I thought of him my face reddened to the very ears. 

There is hardly any loneliness in life like that of the school-girl 
who cannot adapt herself to her companions. The life I had hitherto 
led separated me altogether from the girl-life at the convent, for even 
when the pensionnaires played games that I had played with Claude 
and Bernard I shrank from joining them. My very superiority in 
what was active and boy-like, I thought, would tell against me. Not 
only was I not the school-mate of these girls, but, being driven in upon 
myself, my manners acquired an aloofness, and although, heaven 
knows, I was not arrogant, but rather filled with self-depreciation and 
a burning shame, I fancy that I was suspected of a hauteur which 
turned their hearts away from me. I do not know that they hated me, 
but I made them uncomfortable. They did not like me; they never 
felt at ease with me, nor I with them. I had never in my former life 
been lonely, I had always had Claude; and of late years Claude, Ber- 
nard, Marcelline, and Gondrin had been my companions. Now I 
seemed to stand like a lone rock at sea, dashed at by stormy billows. 

The Sisters were all kind to me. A demoiselle de Béthune as a 

ionnaire was indeed a prize to Saint Gudule’s. If I were to be de- 
voted to the religious life, what an honor would it not be to their 
community—what a triumph for their saint over Saint Romuald—if 
one who had all the requirements for entering the community at Re- 
miremont should select their convent ! 

In matters of education, little as I knew, I knew far more than 
the girls around me. That fact increased my isolation, for at Saint 
Gudule’s only two things were considered of importance, deportment 
and fine needlework. Of these I knew nothing at all. How gladly 
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the good Sisters would have made of me their show pupil !—instead 
of which, they had to keep me in the background as much as they 
dared. , 


I may do myself the justice to say that I set myself diligently to 
acquire that wapechie polish of high breeding which I felt ' be ‘ne 
to my position, and in needlework, as soon as my fingers became 
trained, I showed considerable skill. 

Bat, isolated and mortified as I often felt in school-hours, in our 
hours of recreation I was more lonely still. What could I talk about 
with these girls of the petite noblesse or the haute bourgeoisie? They 
were full of eager speculations about life outside the convent, and had 
been bitterly disappointed that when the gates opened to admit me I 
brought no whiff of air from the great world beyond. _ 

I was not going to tell them anything about my life with Claude, 
Bernard, and palin, I was ashamed—most bitterly ashamed—of 
that old life and its associations. I was afraid that they would somehow 
hear of it. I dreaded lest they should suspect me and should chatter 
to each other about me, or with great eyes stare at me. Silence was 
my refuge, but it cut me off from sympathy. The girls around me 
gossiped about such rumors as had reached them of court-life; their 
convent world had its own chatterers, its bits of gossip, its speculations, 
its reminiscences. In all these I had no share. But the great subject 
of Feary when two or three girls could gather together beyond 
earshot of the Sisters was the future destiny prepared or preparing for 
themselves. Some were to be married; some were for the cloister; 
the fate of some hung in the balance, circumstances alone could turn 
the scale. ; 

Of those who were to be married some already knew the names of 
their intended husbands; some thrilled with daily expectation of an 
announcement to be made to them. ‘They dreamed dreams and they 
saw visions for themselves and for one another. They discussed 
trousseauz and corbeilles, and vanities, and precedence, and in their 
dreams the husband played a minor part, though all acknowledged 
him to be the fount from which all pleasures and all honors would 
come. They could not dispense with him in their programme, he was 
part of the bargain, but most of my school-fellows were too well brought 
up to let their fancies rest much upon his probable attractions. It 
seemed to me that those who were to espouse middle-aged noblemen 
of suitable position and wealth were quite as well satisfied as the girl 

assertel timidly that her fiancé, she had been told, was a beaw 
jeune homme. 

Of course I had not been — hours among them before the 
important question was asked me, Was I destined for a married life, 
or to become a Mother Superior ? 

’ I cut my questioners as short as possible. My destiny, I said, 
depended on the good pleasure of the head of our house, who had not 
yet, on that matter, made his will known to me. ; 

I suppose I had been a year at Saint Gudule’s when the insu 
able loneliness of my position caused me to select a friend, or rather to 
avail myself of the only friend who seemed possible for me. She 
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was a girl entitled to my friendship neither by her position, her 
Maret cn nor her aun I th for a leek ly bane 
was so tired of my own loneliness that I felt sympathy for her. The 
girls held aloof from her, as they did from me. She was from the 
Low Countries, of a semi-bourgeois family, and I think now that she 
was as silly, as stupid, and as uninteresting a girl as I ever knew. 

Having made this school-girl friendship, it led to the usual con- 
sequences of such connections, an interchange of confidences, and I 
poured part of my history into her ears, told her about Claude 
and Bernard. I described to her the life that we had led at the 
Chateau d’Eau. I could not bring myself to tell her what I had 
found out about Bernard’s father, but I gave her to understand that 
Bernard was of ignoble origin, a child of the people, and I gave her 
the full benefit of my indignant feelings when f had found myself 
accused of regarding with a favor highly improper in my station in 
life a big boy in his. 

Alas! I had soon cause to verify the truth of an old story that 
Gondrin used to tell us. “ When I was a boy,” he said, “I asked my 
father one day to tell me a secret. The good man answered, ‘Suppose 
I do so, my son: what then? I know the secret myself; and that is 
one. Put one chalk-mark on the barn door. Then suppose I tell it to 
you. That makes another one: put another chalk-mark on the barn 
door. You will hardly be more discreet at your age than your father: 
you will tell it at least to one other person. Make a third chalk-mark 
on the barn door. Now read the figures. How many persons will 
have heard my secret ?/—‘ Three, father.,—‘ Look you, my son, you 
have not read rightly. One hundred and eleven is chalked on that barn 
door ; and the round of my secret is but just begun ! ” 

In a week every pensionnaire, every Sister, and, I doubt not, the 
Mother Superior herself, knew that Mademoiselle Augustine de Béthune 
had confessed to having had love-passages with a young man disgrace- 
fully beneath her in birth, and that she had been sent to the convent that 
she might never see him again. 

From that moment, I—the most innocent-minded girl in the whole 
convent,-—I, who never chattered about love-affairs or marriage—was set 
down as the tainted lamb in the good Sisters’ flock, capable of infecting 
the whole establishment. 

I had no refuge but proud sullenness, I did not choose to justify 
myself, That would only have involved me in explanations whic 
might have ended in the discovery of that part of my secret which was 
still my own. Ah me! of what suffering the tender child-heart seems 
capable! Mine, as I look back, feels the old bruises, and is still sensitive 
in the places where in those days there were sores. 

Things were thus with me when one morning in the spring of 1788 
(a year in which all France was in a ferment) r was summoned to the 
convent parlor to see a visitor. The Mother Superior came herself to 
meet me and set my hair and dress into correct order with her own 
white, taper-fingered hands, The visitor was my uncle, M. le Capitaine 
Comte de Béthune. The Mother detained me to impress upon me my 
duty with regard to the reverence I was to make him on entering the 
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lor,—how I was to bend and respectfully to kiss his hand. Trembling 
Fiona the parlor door. It slipped from me and slammed to with a 
sudden jerk,—for there he stood, that dear uncle fresh from the Southern 
seas. 1 made no effort to remember my deportment. I gave acry, and 
with a sudden rush was in his arms, kissing with rapture his bronzed 
cheeks and laying my head down where my face was tickled by the gold 
fringes of his epaulettes, until he held me off at arms’-length to observe 
. how at fourteen I had grown into a woman. His hair was whiter than 
when he left us for the tropics, and his eyes were full of tears. It was 
only a few days since he had heard of the death of Claude. 

“ Ah, my little one, my little one, you are all that is now left to 
me!” he cried. “ But my poor Claude——! That drunken devil of 
a Gondrin !” 

We wept together. My uncle drew me on his knee. I put my 
arms around his neck. In spite of the renewal of my grief for Claude, 
I was blissfully happy. . 

“‘ Ah, ma petite, ma petite,” he said, “ your old uncle has been securing 
for you a famous dot in the Spice Islands. There is a cargo coming 
home which will make you a bon parti,—a good match, my pretty dear. 
Our Claude is dead. pee too old to marry. The direct male line of 
our branch will run out. God’s will be done! The estates and the 
headship will both go to your kinsman, son of your mother’s cousin, the 
next heir, Albéric, the Marquis de Naugis. I have arranged already 
that this Albéric shall be the husband of my little girl. Ah, yes, it is 
all settled. M. le Curé will be content with me, I hope, at last. He 
has been furiously displeased with me, that good curé! Albéric, I 
hear, is a fine, handsome young fellow, an officer in the king’s regiment 
of Royal Germans. He looks like a hero, they tell me, in his uniform. 
The Royal Allemand, by good luck, is at Metz, and I have written to: 
Albéric to get leave and come at once to visit me in the old chateau that 
before long will be his own. When he comes I will bring him to see 
his fiancée,—his pretty cousin. I suppose if I accompany him the good 
Sisters will let him in—Hein ? You shall not marry him, my little one, 
unless he pleases you, if I have to fight him or his next of kin about it. 
Ah, no. I am fresh from the island of Paul and Virginia. I am not 
one to be without consideration for young hearts. Say, Augustine, do 
you think that you could fancy a gay young marquis covered over with 
gold lace, with high cavalry boots and spurs, the nearest of kin who 
now is left to our branch of the De Béthunes?” 

“Oh, my uncle,” I cried, my face flushed with happiness and my 
heart beating, “how good you are for me! How kind you are! In- 
deed I will do my best to receive properly Monsieur Albéric. How 
happy I shall be! - How good you are!” 

“TI could not see my little girl caged like these holy women,” he 
said, after pressing me again in his arms. “Iam a worldling. I be- 
grudge the last flower in the chaplet of our house to the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, or rather I believe that she may serve the Heavenly Bride- 
pe best by blessing her husband and her children and her old uncle. 

f some little birds must be , it shall not be my bird. We will 
have a famous wedding, at my chateau de Pénin, where you have never 
Vou. XLITI.—42 
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been. I shall present Albéric on his wedding-day to my people as my 
heir; but they rill know that the real heir of the De Béthunes will be 
my Augustine’s eldest son. .Shall I hang up my old sword, my dear, 
in my chamber in your castle? And shall the little children of your 
marriage ride on the old man’s knee? Allez, I shall make a famous 
grandfather! Do you remember, Augustine, how my little Claude took 

.to me from the first moment when he was going to run through with 
his sword that old fury who was beating Bernard? And poor Bernard ? 
Have you forgotten Bernard? Eh? I told M. le Curé it would be so, 
—that that is a woman’s way.” 

“Qh, uncle, hush! M. le Curé does not know me. He insulted 
me. He dared to think—to fancy, purely to fancy—such inconceivable 
things !” 

Eh bien, M. le Curé has scolded me well because of you, my child. 
I told him he had listened to so many tales in the confessional that he 
fancied there must be a smirch on every petticoat. But now he will 
be content when I tell him that you are pleased with my plan about 
Albéric! They say the young fellow is a brave and honest man and 
loyal to his king and queen and country. Ah, well, it is right that we 
should make the best of what is left to us when we must give up any- 
thing. The good God best knows !’ 

He said this with a heavy sigh. Claude’s death was a sorrow that 
had entered his very soul. 

I went back to my school-fellows an altered being. Now I was set 
right in my own eyes, as I was soon to be, I was sure, in those of the 
littlecommunity. As the proud fiancée of the young Marquis de Naugis, 
I should satisfy my own ideal of a demoiselle de Béthune. 

Some people will smile, I know, at my feelings about long descent, 
and say that I have no right to indulge such fancies now ; but I excuse 
myself for the satisfaction that I still take in the long line of my an- 
cestors when I remember that a noble ancestry was the sole earthly 
advantage our Lord reserved for Himself. He worked as a carpenter, 
but He was descended from David. 

It was not long before some questions from my school-mates brought 
out the fact (which indeed I was by no means anxious to conceal) that 
I was to be married before long to the son of my mother’s cousin, who 
_ also heir to my branch of the De Béthune family, the young Marquis 

e Naugis. 

With the open-handedness which became a De Béthune, I made all 
kinds of promises to Saint Gudule’s and its inhabitants. I was, it a 
peared, to be rich as well as great, and I promised myself that I would 
be a benefactress to the convent that I had so much disliked, after my 
marriage. The Sisters should. say of me, “She was not made happy 
among us, but see how she has repaid good for evil ?? Atonce I assumed 
the place hitherto denied me as the leading personage in the convent 
school. Even the good nuns were human. My brilliant prospects 
seemed to reflect glory on those who had had charge of my education. 
I delighted in the change apparent in all faces. I was deeply thankful 
that all fear of any allusions to Bernard had forever oii away. 

I dreamed a young girl’s dreams about my cousin Albéric. In every 
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of romance that had found its way into my bookless life I decked 
ont his ideal figure, and when at last he came to see me with my uncle, 
and, with my toilet carefully adjusted and with a bouquet of lilies-of- 
the-valley in my corsage, I went into the parlor, and ventured timid] 
to raise my eyes to the face of my young kinsman, I was struck dum 
by the realization of my dreams. ; 

The good uncle enjoyed our mutual confusion, our evident surprise, 
our admiration of each other. Very little was said. ‘That little, upon 
Albéric’s part, was in the language of gallantry, the strained courtesies 
of the court and of high society ; but every word he uttered was spoken - 
with such high-bred grace, such deference both to me and to my uncle, 
that the visit when it ended left me with a pang of regret that, having 
paid too little attention to the lessons lavished upon me in deportment, 
my own manners fell very far short of the dignified and courtly grace 
which distinguished those of my future bridegroom. 

I felt again for a moment the shame of my ignorance and my want 
of early training: though these thoughts were soothed by my sense of | 
Albéric’s evident admiration of my beauty. Was I, then, beautiful? 
The girls in the pension had never seemed so to consider me. But 
beauty of expression is very shy, and sometimes only peeps out when 
secure of recognition. Albéric contrived to throw appreciation of me 
into his manner. I felt that he found me all and more than all that he 
had hoped for, or that he had expected. 

Convent etiquette did not allow us a long interview ; but my uncle’s 
embrace at parting assured me that it had been in all respects satis- 
factory to him, and Albéric ere he departed contrived to get possession 
of one of my lilies that had fallen to the ground. 

When he made me his low bow with that flower in his hand, his 
palm steadying his sword, while his spurs clanked and his plumed hat 
in his right hand swept the floor, f was in an ecstasy of mingled 


pride, excitement, happiness, and self-reproach which it would be hard 
to describe. 

But the thought in my head that he may have seen on my lips and 
in my eyes was, “ Was mortal girl ever so fortunate as Augustine de 
Béthune?” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE TERRORS OF THE TERROR. 


I NEED not attempt to tell the history of the years 1789, 790, ’91, 
and ’92: this is my personal narrative, and the story of the bright 
hopes which hailed the dawn of freedom, and of all the horrors by 
which those hopes were trampled into ruin, with filth and blood, has been 
told by persons who are better qualified to tell it than a young girl. 
They say such horrors never can be repeated,—that they were due to 
serfage, to grinding poverty, to superstition, and, above all, to the Yack 
of education. I do not know. It seems to me that human nature is 
human nature, and that whenever emancipated from the restraints of 
religion and authority it will be apt to repeat the Reign of Terror. 

was taken away from the convent when the troubles began. Public 
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opinion was early excited on the subject of priests and nuns, and ecclesias- 
tical property was soon put up at auction after the Legislative Assembly 
had found that it could manage matters its own way. It was made a 
proof of a rich man’s hostility to the Republic when he did not offer to buy 
these lands and buildings. The poor were eager to possess themselves 
of such morsels of land as could be bought with their savings, but the 
well-to-do dreaded church property as an investment, fearing or hoping 
for the success of Brunswick and the émigrés, which would destroy any 
rights acquired under the Revolutionary régime. 

The pensionnaires at Saint Gudule’s were the first to quit the convent, 
and then the nuns began to disperse. Some returned to their families, 
where they were far from welcome. They had been provided for by a 
suitable dotation on entering the convent, and their return to the world 
was a lively embarrassment to those who had shared the family property 
among themselves. ‘The poor nuns were so thoroughly imbued with 
the same sentiment that few welcomed their liberty, though on religious 
grounds none seemed to me very much distressed at being forced to 
break their vows. 

Among all the many sad things of that period of earthquake and 
desolation, one should spare.a little sympathy for the griefs of these 
poor women. Homeless and disheartened, they wandered forth into a 
world where they felt themselves not wanted. Some stayed by the 
convent till they were put in prison, and a few escaped to Italy or 
England to struggle with poverty and dependence: nearly all the former 
were guillotined. 

My uncle took refuge on a little property he owned three leagues 
from D’Aubigny, at a village called Pénin. There he was pete by 
all the people, and I must say to their honor that none of our persecu- 
tions were prompted by our villagers ; public opinion at Pénin set too 
strongly in our favor. But it was this very public opinion in our favor 
that helped to bring suspicion upon us. A nobleman whom nobody 
denounced, thought the Council of the Republic at Arras, must have 
some way of causing people to overlook what demanded denunciation. 

My uncle took me with him, for Lille, in spite of its garrison, he 
hardly considered safe, since the dangerous classes in the town, having 
acquired ascendency by affiliation with the Jacobins, were bitterly hostile 
to the Chevalier my father, whom they accused of dealing with the 
Black Art, and who was popularly called Le maudit Sorcier. 

There was a terrible thunder-storm one night which broke over the 
town and killed a leading Jacobin, while a ball of fire was seen to 
descend upon the roof of the house where the young men who called 
themselves the “Société des Amis de la Constitution” held their club. 
Popular opinion ascribed these two events to the Chevalier’s electrical 
batteries. He was known to ‘have dealings with the lightning and the 
thunder. It needed no argument to get up the case against him. 

Two evenings after the thunder-storm, when he had gone to bed, a 
domiciliary visit, headed by some of those whom Le Bon himself called 
des terribles patriotes, followed by a crowd of all ages and both sexes, 
came to the Chateau d’Eau. They filed through the grille and filled up 
the garden and the court-yard. Not many, however, ventured into the 
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house. No one inhabited the place but my father, an attached servant 
his old valet de chambre, and Mareelline. 

My father had gone to bed dreaming (but then he had dreamed the 
same thing many times before) that the work of his life was on the eve 
of accomplishment. An armed patriot was stationed at the door of his 
chamber to prevent his coming forth, and then with hammers and with 
crow-bars they brutally proceeded to destroy the machine he was about 
to bring to perfection, under pretence of searching for papers that 
would prove I know not what,—complicity, pe. with priests, or 
sympathy with the emigration. They found nothing, of course; for 
my father was as indifferent to the claims of family affection as to 
politics. But in his rage he flung himself upon the armed patriot 
stationed at his door. He was like a madman. Unarmed, and in his 
night-dress, he seized the sentry round the waist, and in the struggle 
received several severe wounds. He was thrown down and taken away 
to prison for resisting a decree of the council of the de ent. In 
prison he died a few days after, whether from his wounds or from ex- 
citement and disappointment we never knew. No doctor was allowed 
to visit him. 

My uncle and I continued to live at Pénin and to make ourselves 
as little conspicuous as possible. We lived in three rooms. The 
chateau wore a desolate and uninhabited aspect. We were waited on 
by Marcelline and by the old steward of my uncle who had served him 
on board ship, a man named Caron. He was cousin to one of the 
leading. Jacobins in the adjacent province of Artois. 

Our object was de faire les morts, as my uncle said,—that is, to pass 
for being dead, as much as possible. ¢ 

Nevertheless my uncle (a patriot in the true sense of the word) 
contributed as far as he had it in his power to all funds raised for the 
defence of France. He had no sympathy with those who even in a 
good cause invited foreign invaders. He was a Frenchman quand 
méme and avant tout, and had he lived would have allied his fortunes, 
I cannot doubt, to those of our great Emperor. 

Naturally, as things grew worse and worse for every man of re- 
spectability or property under the terrible rule of Joseph Le Bon, the 
Revolutionary representative in the Northern departments,—a man 
whose name will ever be associated with the history of French Flanders, 
Artois, and Picardy,—we began to wish to make our escape to some 
place where, though the poorest of the poor, we might dwell in safety. 
My uncle had not the slightest intention of joining the army of the 
émigrés at Coblentz; his views and wishes pointed to America; and, 
as a first step towards expatriation, he conceived the idea early in 1792, 
some months before the king’s flight to Varennes, of making his way 
with me to the camp of General the Count de Rochambeau, and there, 
finding Albéric de Naugis, to consummate our za and then, when 
I was provided with the protection of a husband, he said, he would 
turn his face to that land which he had visited under very different 
circumstances, or, if an honorable opening were afforded him, he would 
draw his old sword from its sheath and help to repulse the Austrians. 

He was for the king and for the Constitution, believing that time 
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would effect such changes in the last as to make its working practicable 
after the excitement of struggle and success had passed away. 

So he allowed Caron, i collected what little revenue still came 
in from his estate, to sell some of our silver plate, and with the proceeds 
directed him to do his best to facilitate our obtaining a certificate of 
residence, which would prevent our being inscribed on the list of 
émigrés (it did not need actual emigration to be pursued and punished 
as an émigré at that period), and he also instructed him to obtain 
certificates of good citizenship—or, as they called it, of civisme—for us. 

Caron managed the matter through a grocer’s wife at Arras, who 
became his intermediary with Caron his cousin, the member of the 
Revolutionary Committee. The services of this Caron were not given 
gratuitously. He influenced Joseph Le Bon, who at that time had 
charge of all matters relative to the émigrés, and Le Bon signed the 
necessary papers. Armed with these, we thought we might contrive 
to reach the lines of the army corps under Rochambeau. The papers 
certified that Béthune-Pénin was a good citizen who had resided for 
three years constantly at Pénin and had contributed to all forced loans 
for the good of the country. Not content with this paper, however, 
my uncle obtained a similar one from the Revolutionary authorities 
who managed the affairs of the village of Pénin. 

One evening a good woman (afterwards guillotined—a Madame 
Battaille) came from Arras to our chateau and had a long interview 
with Marcelline. Marcelline the next day went about the house as 
if in a dream. That evening, after bedtime, there drove up: to the 
chateau an old cabriole containing a National Guard, who was driving, 
and two ladies. My uncle had gone to bed, but Marcelline and Caron 
received them. I wanted to rouse my uncle to receive the guests, but 
Marcelline prevented me. I was much puzzled. The National Guard 
went up-stairs with Marcelline. Could she be going to betray us? 
Impossible! After a short time the National Guard came back; and 
I saw to my amazement that he was our own Caron! One practised 
discretion in those days. I said nothing. The ladies, having had 
something to eat in the mean time, rose on his entrance and said that 
they must be going away. They remounted their cabriole, driven by . 
Caron, who, I may add, came back to us in peasant-clothes the next 
day, with a great red bow in his bonnet rouge. 

After they had left the chateau, Marcelline made a sign to me. We 
went into a little inner room, and there, dressed in some of my uncle’s 
clothes (and not in the ecclesiastical habit), stood M. le Curé. 

“ My child,” said Marcelline, “ you will not betray our good father, 
nor me, nor Caron. It will be best that M. le Comte should know 
nothing. He will then stand less risk of being compromised. He 
has not the wisdom of the serpent, the dear gentleman, when things 
have to be managed with a little deceit. The secret must remain 
between me, Caron, and you.” 

M. le Curé stayed with us three weeks; nor did M. le Comte ever 
suspect his presence in the chateau. Then, Caron having arranged all 
things for his flight, he went away. This time I was told nothing © 
about his movements, He seemed to me to have ripened into a saint. 
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As to disguising him, it was impossible. Dressed as a National Guard, 
or as a peasant, or as a smuggler, he would have looked always like 
one devoted to the service of God and of his fellow-men with the 
Church for intermediary. Life even under the brightest circumstances 
had for him no value. “To depart and be with Christ is far better !” 
he would have exclaimed, even had the world been all brightness and 
prosperity; but he would have added, with the submission of the 
apostle, “ Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 

During his stay with us he spoke to me of Bernard. It was the 
first time, except in occasional allusions made by my uncle when he 
talked of Claude, that I had heard him a i for some years. 

M. le Curé told me that in vain he had urged on the young man to 
enter the service of the Church; that Bernard had replied that the 
priesthood was not his vocation. The curé, however, had prevailed 
so far that he had entered the Oratoire asa pupil. There he had taken 
up the new notions about civil liberty. ‘“ It will be happy,” said the 
curé, “if he has not also been tainted by the fathers of the Oratoire 
with their leanings to Jansenism.” He especially was fascinated by 
the teachings and companionship of the young Professor of Philosophy, . 
the very man who was now foremost in the raifks of the persecutors 
of the Church and of the nobles,—Joseph Le Bon. Bernard had 
been one of a party of eight students who had set off by stealth one 
night in 1790 to attend a patriotic fée which was to be held at Dijon. 
They were all students under Le Bon’s tuition, who, being sharply 
reprimanded by his superiors, had set out after them in a carriage and 
brought them back. They were expelled the college, and Le Bon was 
removed from his position for having exercised a dangerous influence 
over those committed to his care. 

“TI know not what has become of Bernard since,” said the dear 
curé, “but I feel sure that, far from following the example of the 
miserable man whose teachings brought him into trouble, he is, and 
will be under all circumstances, honest and brave. The law of 1791 
abolishing the customs of the feudal period has freed him from all 
obligation to succeed his father in his office. I have heard that that 
poor man is now beyond the frontier, having refused to undertake the 
management of the new instrument of death invented by a physician. 
Wherever Bernard goes, I cannot but hope, daughter, that the grace 
of God will go with him. You too siaedd wish him happiness, and 
make prayers that he may recover from the infatuation which he thinks 
has blighted his life. Let this experience be a lesson to you in all 
your future intercourse with young men, my daughter.” 

“Oh, my father,” I cried, “do not say to me these things! They 
have made me so greatly suffer !” 

_ And him too,” said the curé. “He also through you—though 
it ars not have been your fault—has been made to suffer. You 
should pray for him, my daughter.” 

Alas! prier, c'est dire que lon aime; and I was far, very far, from 
wishing to pray for Bernard. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LE BON’S REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 


It was on December 10, 1792, about three weeks after M. le Curé 
left us, that my uncle was arrested at Pénin. He had known nothing 
of the concealment of a priest under his roof, nor, I think, did the 
authorities at Arras ever find it out. If they had, they would not have 
been put to such expedients to invent matter against him. His papers 
were all seized, and among them were found three compromisin 
letters. One was dated from Poperingue, beyond the frontier, and 
signed with a false name taken out of Plutarch ; another was from a 
kinswoman who lived in the south of France, advising him to faire 

igrer ses chevaua de carrosse,—to make his carriage-horses emigrate ; 
the third, which was the one that sealed his fate, was from his steward 
Caron, and by some unaccountable oversight it had not been destroyed. 
In it occurred this sentence: “I have dispensed the proceeds of your 
plate, and will render you the accounts immediately. Le Bon, whom 
we thought we had most reason to dread, is disposed to favor you.” 

This sentence, which by the enemies of Le Bon might have been 
interpreted to mean that he had been open to bribery, ruined my uncle. 
Burning with resentment for an imputation which had it been intended 
would Lies been false, for the man was incorruptible, like his friend 


Robespierre, Le Bon became M. de Béthune’s personal enemy. And 
Caron the Jacobin, who had really taken our bribe, was furious against 


him. 
Marcelline and I were at first permitted to constitute ourselves 
prisoners together with my uncle. Soon afterwards Le Bon issued an 
edict ordering all servants who had followed their masters to prison to 
depart at once, expressing his wonder that any Frenchman or French- 
woman could be found willing to sacrifice all self-respect by doing 
menial services to an aristocrat. So Marcelline was forced to go; but 
I was retained under an accusation of complicity with émigrés. We 
were not confined in cells, but the whole of us formed a little society, 
in which good spirits and good manners always reigned. In the 
evenings we ladies met round a long table with our sewing, and the 
gentlemen conversed with us, leaning over our chairs. There were in 
our prison, though in another part of the building, about one hundred 
and twenty ie RN from the College of Douai, with their 
wives and families. What became of them in the end I never heard. 
Bedding, good food, and every other comfort had to be bought with 
our own money. But one day all was changed. The men were ordered 
down into the court-yard. Sick, aged, boys of tender years, all were there 
assembled. We women watched them as they stood two hours waiting 
in the rain, exchanging signs of farewell through the barred windows. 
They were removed to a prison used for the insane, called Les Bandets. 
We were afterwards taken to a prison called La Providence, used for 
the confinement of disreputable women. We were crowded there to- 
gether with them without show of decency. 
. Qh, the anguish of those weeks! Yet materially I suffered less than 
many in that place, for Gondrin was there. He was now a turnkey. 
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He had married a widow, and had a step-son; both were furious 
patriots, and Gondrin was forced to make his demeanor correspond to 
theirs. Nevertheless in private he showed me many a little kindness, 
which Madame Gondrin avenged on me whenever she found it out. 

In those days everywhere there was horror and suffering, and the 

author of it all was popularly believed to be Le Bon. The multitude 
seldom reasons, but is always ready to individualize. On Le Bon’s 
head were heaped up all the crimes that had their origin in human 
passions, or in orders from head-quarters, and he was made the scapegoat 
when the day of vengeance came. However, he had enough to answer 
for. The key-notes to the man’s complex character were impression- 
ableness, and abject, selfish, constitutional fear. 
_ The Assembly had delivered French Flanders, Artois, and Picardy 
into his hands. These provinces were at that time threatened with 
invasion ; and indeed before the close of 1792 the Germans had bom- 
barded Lille nine weeks, and were then forced to raise the siege. 

Le Bon after his dismissal from his professorship burned with re- 
sentment against the brothers of the Oratoire. For a little while he 
disappeared from public view ; he then emerged again as a priest who 
had taken the oath to support the Constitution. This oath, as it con- 
flicted with oaths taken by priests and deacons at their consecration, 
fifty thousand of them refused to take and were driven from their 
parishes. Le Bon as a priest assermenté was inducted into a country 
parish, where he remained until called on to enter public life, when he 
flung his robes upon the hedges, as we say in our French idiom, and 
was elected to the Lagisldsios Assembly in Paris, together with Robes- 
pierre, Carnot, and three or four other men from Arras or its neighbor- 
ing cities. 

His sentiments during the time of his seclusion, and during the 
early days of his settlement in a country parish, were full of pious 
resignation to the will of God, of trust in His mercy, and of lovin 
kindness to all men ; but soon after he was taught better, as he himsel 
confessed, by a rude stanza in a ribald song, which represented France 
and her people as growing more prosperous without priests and without 
a church than they had ever been with them. 

His mother went raving mad when she heard that he had taken the 
oath to the Constitution, and this added to the bitterness of his soul. 

After no long time in Paris, he was sent back to the North, and 
was made Maire of Arras, on which occasion he received the warm per- 
sonal felicitations of Robespierre. 

One of his earliest. proclamations was in favor of the bonne rouge, 
which he ordered should be worn at all times and in all places by all 
people, without insult or remark, especially at the theatre-—for he 
added that the Republic guarded the rights even of spectators at a 
theatre, where has, since they impeded a full view of the actors, would 
not be allowed. 

Made Representative of the Assembly for the suppression of the anti- 
revolutionary feeling in the Northern provinces, he wrote to Paris that 
with all possible speed he would clean out the Augean stable and leave 
nothing unexterminated but pure patriotism and republicanism, 
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One of his earliest victims was my poor uncle. Furious at the 
sentence in Caron’s letter which his enemies might interpret to mean 
that he took bribes to favor an aristocrat, he was bent on proving 
himself not guilty by hastening that particular aristocrat’s destruction. 
As he said afterwards of himself, “I had to guarantee myself against 
public opinion.” 

The Comte de Béthune was brought to trial early in the year 1793. 
Two charges were preferred against him,—one of complicity with émigrés, 
the other of being an émigré himself; for as such he was inscribed upon 
a list in the department. 

Matters were so disorganized, even in respect to legal jurisdiction, 
that it was doubtful if he could be tried in the same court upon both 

. It was even doubtful if Le Bon’s criminal court had any right 
to try him. The dispute was referred to Paris, where of course the 
decision was in favor of the Revolutionary tribunal. 

The citizen Claude-Adrien-Amélie-Ghislain Béthune was accord- 
ingly brought into a court, at that time composed of a presiding judge 
and a jury which decided cases by majority. His cause was defended . 
by an old classmate of Le Bon’s, now a member of his council. This 
man’s name was Leducq. He was one of three lawyers willing to 
undertake the defence of prisoners brought before the tribunal. Public 
sympathy, so far as it dared show itself, was on the side of the brave 
and kindly prisoner. He was, indeed, personally little known in Arras, 
but his noble bearing, his high character, his known sentiments in 
favor of the amelioration of abuses, even before the Revolution, and 
even his kinship to that good Duke of Charost-Béthune of whom 
Louis XV. said, “I can conquer provinces, but this man can make 
them faithful,” all pleaded in his favor. Demuliez, the public prose- 
cutor, showed no eagerness to secure his conviction. 

* Le Bon was present at the trial of the man whom he considered his 
rsonal enemy. He sat opposite the president (the presiding judge, as 
i is called in England), with his eyes steadily fixed upon him. On 


entering the spectators’ gallery with one of his brothers-in-law, he had 
laced his great sword, with a gilded cap of liberty on the hilt, between 
is legs, and said, “These proceedings are preliminary. This will 


come into use before long !”’ 


Leducq defended his client well, making a great point of the signing 
of his certificates of residence and civisme by ce Bon. 

Le Bon grew purple in the face with rage. The case was sub- 
mitted to the jury, and M. de Béthune was acquitted. 

Then the judge, who seemed paralyzed under the terrible eyes of 
the Representative of the Assembly,—the man who held the lives of 
all his Baksesasen in the department in his hand,—faltered that, though 

uitted, the citizen Béthune was remanded as a suspicious character 
to the prison of Les Baudets, it not being thought desirable that he 
should be set at liberty. 

Meantime, Le Bon was exclaiming to persons round him, “See that 
rascally Béthune! They won’t condemn him because he is a rich 
aristocrat.” i 

Caron, the member of the council who felt himself implicated by 
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the unhappy sentence in the letter of his kinsman, had already brought 
his complaint of a slandered reputation before his colleagues, who, says 
the record, “all took part in his affliction.” He was now as eager as 
Le Bon to show his hostility to the aristocrat from whom he had taken 
a bribe in the beginning of the affair. 

As Le Bon left the hall he met Leducq upon the staircase, and, 
shaking his fist in his face, cried out, “ I’ll teach you to defend aristo- 
crats!} You think you have got him off; but he is yet in my power. 
ea ae acquitted once, twice, if you will, but the third time he is 
mine !” ; 

He went home and wrote an order for the citizen Béthune’s im- 
mediate trial before his council, where no jury could intervene between 
the prisoner and his judges, saying that the acquittal had been due 
only to the infamous conduct of the lawyer, who had compromised 
himself by his line of defence and who had been arrested and committed 
to prison. “ Leducq has succeeded,” continued this document, “in 
amare: a jury composed largely of men from the country, who 

ve had no opportunity to acquire the ideas of the citizens of Arras.” 

My uncle had been acquitted, but Le Bon insisted that it was only 


on the charge of complitity with émigrés, and that he should be tried 
the next day in his own court on the charge of being himself an émigré. 

“ There can be no doubt,” Le Bon added in his proclamation, “that 
this infamous acquittal has brought joy to the aristocrats in prison ; 
but that joy shall be short-lived. I will see to its destruction.’ 


Le Bon was right .as to the sentiments in the prison. When M. 
de Béthune, who had departed to what seemed certain death in the 
morning, was brought back in the evening, he’met his fellow-prisoners 
with the same dignified calmness that he had shown when he took 
leave of them. hen the jailer, as the gendarmes were escorting him 
to the tribunal, exclaimed, brutally, “Citizen Béthune, as there is no 
chance of your coming back among us, you had better make me heir 
to all the property you leave behind,’’ he answered, mildly, “Certainly, 
monsieur.” “There are no monsieurs any longer in France !”’ screamed 
the man after him. “Good-by, citizen !” 

All the prisoners rejoiced at the good man’s deliverance,—even the 
rascals, the thieves and the drunkards, the forgers and the murderers, 
whose crimes had bronght them into the company of the best-educated, 
highest-born, and most respectable men of the department. A new 
prisoner had been brought in to take M. de Béthune’s place, so sure 
were the officials that he would never return. It was M. le Curé, who 
had not been able to cross the frontier, so unskilful was he in sup- 
porting disguises. “Oh, my son,” he cried to my uncle, “ what 
consolation it is to see you safely here !” 

But the next day M. de Béthune was brought before a court 
composed only of his judges. Le Bon testified that some days before 
the first trial he had wevtleed M. de Béthune’s papers, which therefore 
were not legal. Leducg, his former counsel, was in prison; there was 
no one to defend him: his doom was a foregone conclusion to the pro- 
ceedings. But my uncle did not know of these things. 

He had gone this time to his trial feeling certain of acquittal: the 
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charge of being an émigré, when he had never left Pénin, was too 
preposterous, he thought, to be sustained. 

The public accuser was now eager for conviction. He knew that 
it was as much as his life was worth to show mercy. The delibera- 
tions of the court were brief. Everybody feared for himself,—Le Bon 
and Caron most of all. Claude-Adrien-Amélie-Ghislain Béthune was 
pronounced guilty of being an émigré, and the sentence was death, 
with confiscation of property. 

It was after dark when the trial ended, but Le Bon was determined 
that there should be no delay. He sent word to Demuliez, with whom 
he had had a stormy scene the night before, that he must demand 
instant execution. 

“‘ Monsieur, you have not acted in this matter as you promised me,” 
said my uncle, as Demuliez rose to do as he was bidden,—an imprudent 
allusion, which only added another man of influence to his personal 
enemies, 

A regiment was ordered out. The great red guillotine was already 
set up permanently in the Fish-Market. At half past nine o’clock my 
uncle—my dear, good, noble-hearted uncle—was brought forth. He 
had not been taken back to prison: the consolation of seeing M. le 
Curé or any other priest was denied him. By ten o’clock it was all 
over. Some ruffians shouted applause, but the greater part of the 
citizens of Arras were struck dumb, and de to their homes with 
sorrow in their hearts, and the words of the Sacred Writings might 


have been said of Lille that night, “‘ And great fear fell upon them all.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A SANS-CULOTTE MARRIAGE. 


Tuus was I left alone in the wide world,—alone, and penniless, 
and in prison. But for Gondrin, I should have suffered actual want. 
Whenever he could, he ministered to me; but his tyrants watched him. 

It was three weeks, I think, after my dear uncle’s death (he perished 
in April, 1793) that I was summoned to appear with some other women, 
who were accused of contributing money for the support of priests, be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal. There were some priests cited on the 
same occasion, and, to my sorrow, yet to my unspeakable consolation as 
well, I found our beloved curé in the same band. 

In the confusion that preceded the opening of the court he was able 
to receive my almost breathless confession, and to give me absolution 
and his pastoral benediction. 

“‘ My dear daughter,” he said, “I have reason to think your life 
may be spared. I do not know assuredly if the project forming to save 
you will succeed; but it may do so. I dare tell you nothing more: 
we have not time. But be assured of my approval and my blessing.” 

“ And yourself, father ?” . 

“The plot cannot include me,” he said, smiling. ‘You may pre- 

for marriage, I must prepare for death. You are too young to die, 
f God’s own hand miraculously is stretched out to save you, you may 
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live and serve God in ways we had not foreseen in the old days of 
pride of rank, my daughter. He who puts down the proud and exalts 
the meek and humble may mean this for a lesson——’ 

Here the bailiff summoned the citoyenne Marie-Augustine-Adrienne 
Béthune before the council. M. le Curé had had time to say only a few 
hurried words,—“ Obey him, love him, see God’s hand in your mar- 
riage, and take my blessing.” 

I was hurried into the court-room. I was forced to stand up on a 
raised platform, that all might see me. 

I found myself in the presence of my judges, six men, carelessly 
dressed, seated behind a green table. There were glasses on the table, 
and three of the men had pipes in their mouths. é 

Le Bon was there,—rather a small man, with a thin face, a sharp 
voice, and a great abundance of gesticulation. Another was a man 
with a purple face and a turned-up nose: he was Caron. The third 
man was Darthé, the most intimate associate of Le Bon. He rose to 
some office subsequently under the Directory. He wore clothes sordid 
in the extreme, and heavy shoes, that had tramped through many a 
gutter since they were last blacked. They were fastened by leather 
shoestrings instead of ribbons or buckles. His stockings were a mix- 
ture of tricolor, his breeches were leather, his waistcoat was red, turned 
back with blue, his neck had no cravat, his hair was black, and he had 
a small queue tied behind with a bit of leather. 

I was asked my name and residence and age and occupation. My 
answers were followed by a few more questions. I did not perceive 
that there was any form of trial, though a shabby-looking clerk took 
down my words, nor did there seem to me to be any opportunity for 
defence ; nor could I have defended myself had there been any. I am 
not sure, even, what I was accused of,—whether I was condemned as an 
émigrée, or supposed to have contributed money to support recusant 
pe or to have corresponded with the enemies of France, or to 

ave helped to shelter M. le Curé. I hardly think this latter was the 
. ase, or they would have made more of an offence which those who 
committed it knew to be unpardonable. Anyhow, I was soon ordered 
to step down from the platform, where every eye was fixed on me, and 
soon after I heard that I was condemned to die the next morning. 

I can truly say I did not care. Had I been set free on the spot, I 
had no means of livelihood. I had no friends: I had never had any. 
My best friends were women whom I had met in prison, and one by 
one they would be withdrawn and executed. What had I to live for? 
Fallen, persecuted, and disheartened, I crouched as it were among the 
ruins of my life, and waited for the thunder-bolt. : 

As I returned to prison,—for my uncle’s was the only execution 
hurried forward by torch-light,—Gondrin stealthily put a slip of pa 
into my hand. As soon as I could I took it aside and read it secretly. 

Oh, unexpected hope !—this paper seemed to explain all that M. le 
Curé had been saying to me. It was signed Albéric. It told me to 
expect deliverance, for the writer was at hand; it enjoined me to obey 
without scruple anything that I was told to do, were it even on the 
scaffold. All would come right. I might put my trust in him. 
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This was written in a clear, fine hand. The paper was hardly two 
inches square. 

Now, if you ask me how it came into Gondrin’s hands, I answer 
frankly that I had no opportunity of asking him. I suspect it was 
through Marcelline, but I never knew. 

No words can paint my sudden revolution of feeling. A moment 
before, I had wished only for death ; now a door was opened into a new 
life. It was like passing out of shadow into sunshine. I imagined that 
I saw by Gondrin’s face that he was in the secret, but I did not dare to 
question him; nor did I have the chance. He avoided me more than 
usual, because he knew he had been guilty of something that must not 
be found out by Madame Gondrin or his step-son. 

I hardly slept that night. Had death been certain, I think I should 
have slept tranquilly ; but now hope agitated me,—not hope of life 
merely, but of happiness and of protection. M. le Curé must have 
known too of this hope. If Albéric was coming to my rescue, why 
might we not carry off with us the dear curé? Yet, alas! he was not 
in the same prison. How much I hoped! And now that I had begun 
to hope, how much I feared ! 

In the morning I put on my only white dress. It was fresh and 
clean : it was suited either for my death-robe or for my bridal. I dressed 
my hair high on my head with care.‘ Whose hand would take it down ? 
I tied a black scarf over one shoulder and knotted it at the waist. It 
was mourning for my dear uncle, whose footsteps I might be about to 
follow to the scaffold. 

I heard the street-singers singing their popular song ‘‘ La Ronde 
des Guillotinés mettant leurs Tétes sous la Trappe,” freshly imported to 
Arras from Paris. I could distinguish the nt of two verses addressed 
to aristocrats : 
























Vous vouliez étre toujours grands, 
Traitant les sans-culottes 

De canailles et de brigands; 
Tis ont paré vos bottes 

Par la triomphe des vertus. 

Pour que vous ne nous trompiez plus, 
La justice vous tape. 

Ducs et comtes, marquis, barons, 

Pour trop soutenir les Bourbons 

Mettez vos tétes a la trappe. 
















Vous qui paraissiez plus hardis 
Que des ci-devant Pages, 
Croyant d’aller en paradi 
Suivant des vieilles usages, 
Vous riez allant au néant 
Dans la charrette, en reculant 
Comme écrevisse et crappe. 
Montez le petit escalier,— 
Rira bien qui rira le dernier,— 
Mettez vos tétes ala trappe.* 




















* You were the great of the earth ; 
Us poor sans-culottes you treated 
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But the trappe seemed to me to be a trap set. by my lover and pre- 
server for my would-be murderers. I had a strange feeling that some- 
thing, some one,—real or impalpable, I could not decide which,—was 
standing beside the instrument of death for my protection. 

And here I must break off this narrative and tell what had been 
passing the day before at Joseph Le Bon’s house,—matters of which I 
in prison of course knew nothing. — 

Seated at Le Bon’s dinner-table were several of his ferocious col- 
leagues, and among them a young man who with forced gayety endeav- 
ored to do his part in keeping up the 1 ge talk and boisterous spirits 
of the company, well satisfied with their morning’s work in the court- 
room. 

When the other guests departed, the young man stayed behind. 

“May I aie our conversation, Citizen Representative?” he 
said. ‘ Have you considered what I said to you?” 

“Tt is simply impossible.” 

“‘ When you were thrust so unjustly from the gates of the Oratoire, 
my father’s house became your safe asylum,” said the young man, “I 
ask only permission to try an experiment at my own risk. Surely 
you have done enough by the death of the citizen Béthune-Pénin to 
clear yourself from any imputation of accepting bribes from the aris- 
tocracy,—an imputation which must be known to be false by every one 
who knows you. Surely you cannot thirst for blood !—you whom I 
have known so filled with generous sentiments towards all our fellow- 
creatures.” 

“T had no such sentiments for aristocrats. I always loathed them.” 

“ But a young girl, a girl who cannot harm you, for whose senti- 
ments and whose actions 1, make myself responsible,—a girl who will 
expiate her birth as an aristocrat by what her family will deem humilia- 
tion, —by an act that I feel will fully satisfy the people. -Allons done, 
citizen! For the sake of the devotion I have felt for you, for the 
service that my father rendered you, by the memory of all the noble 
sentiments that you yourself have taught me, Citizen Representagive, I 





Like brigands and men of no worth, 

But now in your shoes we're seated! - 
’T was worth placed us here for a wonder, 
And now, that you no more may blunder, 

Dame Justice shall give you a tap. 
Dukes, marquises, counts, and barons, 
And all you upholders of Bourbons, 

Come, put your heads under the trap! 


You, bolder, more insolent even 
Than pages in courts used to be,— 

You, who thought aie could mount up to heaven 
By help of your 


ong pedigree,— 
Laugh now as qn Journey pe 
Ww 


In our cart, an if you dare, 
Like crabs from hot water, mayhap; 

Mount up the red ladder,—mount fast ! 

He laughs loudest who laughs the last. 
Come, put your heads under the trap ! 
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implore you. It is a matter of life and death tome. If I fail, she 
and I will die together.” 

Le Bon made him no answer. 

“There are people in this city,” continued the young man, “ who 
think that you dealt hardly with the sailor. You will set yourself 
right in their eyes if you show this act of mercy. Why, you used to 
preach mercy of every kind, and loving-kindness even to enemies, to 
us in the class-room. Your heart in those days was full of the tender- 
est charities.” 

“Yes, but the injustice of priests and the treasons of aristocrats 
have turned such sentiments to gall,” interrupted the ex-professor. 

“My dear father,—forgive me—Citizen woe ig I mean,— 
you misjudge yourself, Man is dual: you have often told us so. The 
noble, generous Le Bon has only laid himself aside for the terrible task 
of regenerating his country.” 

“That is true,—that is true,” said Le Bon. “ All misunderstand 
me. If you knew how stringent and terrible the orders are that I 
receive daily from Paris from the Assembly ! but all here cry out upon 
Le Bon.” 

“ Let all to-morrow cry with him,” said the petitioner. 

“TI dare not,—I dare not. If you knew the men around me! I 
have protested against public pilfering, and as an honest man have 
made myself enemies among the most terrible patriots. If I falter, 
they will denounce me at any moment. It is not that I would not show 
this woman grace for your sake, but I do not dare.” 

“ Will you simply not forbid my attempt? Will you support me 
if you see that I am supported by the people? Our citizens love 
strong emotions, and surprises, and effects that wear the appearance of 
adrama. This drama of mine will be a success. Citizen Representa- 
tive, I implore you. You shall run no risks.” 

“So be it, then,” said Le Bon; and Bernard left him, to prepare all 
things for the morrow. 

an that morrow, about ten o’clock, I mounted the little ladder 
of the blood-red guillotine. There had been some reports made to the 
council about the danger to the people’s health if the guillotine were 
not cleansed promptly by the executioner. That man was Pierre 
Outerdebanque, a native of Ostend. He had been one of the subordi- 
nates of the office in the days of Bernard’s father. He was ordered to 
make sure that each day after an execution one of his underlings should 
sluice the instrument of death with water and brush it with a broom, so 
that the blood of aristocrats might not taint the pure air that should be 
breathed by patriotic republicans, 

There stood the novel instrument of death, so ingenious that Dr. 
Guillotine might well have been proud of his iavention. The basket 
stood beneath, the see-saw plank on which I was to be tied was lowered, 
__ the trap which like the stocks was to keep my head in place stood open, 
the heavy axe hung ready: nothing was wanting to it but my own or 
another venerable or aristocratic head. ; 

But where was Albéric? My heart to sink and my serises to 
fail me. I gazed down on the crowd. eyes were not fixed on me, 
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There was some tumult -on the outskirts of the Fish-Market: some 
rumor had just come in; or was it rescue? Not rescue; for I soon 
heard sounds of triumph, and I saw villagers, with scythes and pikes, 
rusty halberds and ancient firelocks, escorting prisoners. They 

on to L’Abbatiale, one of the prisons, and the crowd resumed its interest 
in the execution. 

There was a band of trumpeters drawn up on a rough kind of 
platform. Over their heads there was a balcony, in the middle of 
which sat Representative Le Bon, a man still under thirty years of age. 
He was clad in a striped carmagnole, a loose garment something be- 
tween a jacket and a coat. He held in his hand his immense cavalry 
sword, with its gold cap of liberty, on which he leaned. Pistols were 
stuck carelessly into the red sash which served him for a sword-belt, and 
his large Spanish hat was cocked with an immense bow of blood-red 
ribbon. The band played the national air of those days, the “Qa ira,” 
and the crowd howled the words in chorus,— 


Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ga ira! 

Les aristocrates 4 la lanterne! Ah! 
Qa ira, ¢a ira, ga ira! 

Les aristocrates on les pendra !* 


As the band played, and all present, either from fear or from enthu- 
siasm, joined in the cruel chorus, Le Bon.beat time with his foot. A 
man approached me from behind. My arms were pinioned, and a 
handkerchief at the same moment was bound over my eyes. 

The music ceased. A clerk n to read aloud the accusation and 
my sentence. At the foot of the gallows, still in the cart, sat four other 
victims. Three were women; the fourth was M. le Curé, whom they 
had condemned to death the previous afternoon. 

And where was Albéric? Had he failed me? Had he found 
rescue impossible? Indeed, I could see that with less than a brigade 
to back him it must have been. My courage failed me. I began to 
tremble violently. 

Then suddenly a voice beside me said,—a voice I did not ize, 
for I had not heard it since it assumed its manly tones,—“ Citizen 





* The expression ‘ Qa ira” is untranslatable into English. Its meaning is best 
conveyed in the paraphrase, ‘“‘ All right now. She’ll go ahead!’’ It was the catch- 
word of the Reign of Terror. One of the French line-of-battle ships was called the 
Qa ira. The tune was stirring, and was long forbidden in France. The words as 
given by Augustine are,— 


Ah! ga ira, ga ira, oa ira! 
Hang aristocrats to the lantern, ha! 
ge ira! oa ira! ga ira! 

he aristocrats we'll hang them, ha! 


The chorus was generally,— 
Let’s dance the Carmagnole, and ga ira! 


The Carmagnole was the wild Revolutionary dance described in “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” It gave its name to an easy loose coat worn by advanced republicans. 


Voi. XLITI.—48 
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Representative, and you, citizen patriots, I am the son of the headsman 
of this ci-devant province. I am here to claim my right to serve the 
Republic and to do my office. My place has been usurped by Pierre 
Outerdebanque. I demand it henceforth, with all its privileges! 
Citizens !”—and his voice rang like a trumpet,—“ shall I too not assist 
in the destruction of those who would crush France in the hour of her 
peril by treason or invasion? Hear me. The old laws of privilege 
have been abolished in France, and all hereditary offices, by the law 
of October, 1791; but there was no mention of French Flanders. My 
father was the headsman of Lille, and for the execution of great crimi-_ 
nals his services were claimed in this the ci-devant province of Artois. 
Can there be crime greater than unfaithfulness to the interests of 
France? Restore me the right to serve you, citizens! Your enemies 
are my enemies, your will is my will. Long live the Republic !” 

There were thunders of applause. 

“You approve, citizens! Now let me, in assuming the privilege 
of executing your will and doing justice, ask you to do me Justice in 
my turn. From time immemorial it has been the headsman’s right in 
French Flanders to marry, if he thought proper to do so, on the scaffold, 
the first woman he was called upon to execute. Your song—a song 
that I heard sung even now in your streets—couples Love with the 
guillotine —‘ La Guillotine de Amour.’ What says it? 


L’amour ést pére du désir, 

L’hymen est celui du plaisir, 

" Cest un dieu patriote! 

L’amour est inconstant, 

Mais l’hymen est toujours charmant, 
C’est un vrai sans-culotte | * 


Citizens, it is the voice of the people in its most popular song that | 
roclaims that Hymen is a sans-culotte! Long live Hymen! Vive 
a République! In the name of Hymen Sans-culotte, and of the 
Republic, sanction my marriage with this young woman, and I will 
answer to you all, fellow-citizens, that though brought here to die as 
an aristocrat she shall live as the wife of a sans-culotte and a good 
republican !—ay, and bear children to the republic, if it please—the 
gods of Love and Marriage. Citizens, give me your nuptial bene- 
diction !” 

Here again rose shouts of applause. 

“You came here to rid our country of aristocrats. Here is one 
whom we may turn into a citizeness of the Republic. The wife assumes 
the condition of her husband! Citizen Representative, will you not 
inaugurate my services to the Republic by making a republican—a 
female sans-culotte—of this young woman ?” 





* Love is father of hope without measure, 
But Hymen’s the parent of pleasure, 
He's a patriot god, you see. 
Love may: turn traitor to you,— 
Hymen stays charming and true, 
or & sans-culotte is he ! 
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Coarse, horrible speech! but it carried with it the suffrages of 
the populace. My hands were unbound. Some one pulled a red cap 
with a red bow over my head. Le Bon, with his sword clattering, 
ascended the steps of the guillotine. The same clerk who had read 
my sentence mumbled some marriage formula, and recorded on paper 
stamped with the seal of the Republic my assent to this mock-marriage. 
I did not doubt that I was obeying Albéric. I had recovered courage, 
and I ceased to tremble, but it was horrible to me to take the hand of 
Bernard. Yet I did it. Had I not bound myself to obey in every- 
thing, and might not any hesitation on my part involve Albéric’s 
destruction ? 

I answered all questions. I said everything required of me. I 
was married, without resistance on my part, by the laws of the Re- 
public; and then, hardly able to stand, but amidst the applause of the 
multitude, I was carried down the ladder in Bernard’s arms. 

I saw the dear curé preparing to ascend it as we stepped off the 
last step, and his hand touched my forehead with a murmured blessing. 
A few hoarse words from the clerk, a horrible dull crash, and before 
we could force our way through the crowd I had fainted. 

It was a long time before I came to myself, and then I was in a 
carriage travelling at a furious rate, and in Bernard’s arms. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Two IN A TOWER. © 


As soon as I recovered my senses I removed myself from Bernard’s 
arms. The carriage we were in was an open one, driven by a man 
wearing a bonne rouge and in addition a great red cockade. I became 
conscious that I was wearing a red cockade and a bonnet rouge. When I 
put up my hand to remove it, Bernard seized me by the wrist, and I 
understood by a sign that I must keep still,—that the man upon the 
driving-bench immediately in front of us was a patriot who could not 
be trusted. 

I was satisfied to be silent, and we drove on without a word in a 
northerly direction until we reached a small post-town, where we 
changed our conveyance, driver, and horses, Bernard showed all 
necessary papers, and was treated with obsequious deference. He too, 
like Le Bon, wore sword and carmagnole and a big hat cocked up at 
one side with a great bow of blood-red ribbon. 

Again we went on in silence. At one place where we crossed a 
ford, near Lens, there was visible commotion in the village: I saw the 
dead bodies of some horses, and two men carrying pikes, on which I 
thought I saw—oh, horrible !—two blood-stained heads. But Bernard 
shouted, “ Vive la République!’ and scattered money as we drove 
away: people rarely saw coined money in those days. He whispered 
to me to shut my eyes, but I saw as we rattled rapidly down the vil- 
lage street two headless bodies in uniform lying by the roadside. My 
heart grew sick within me. 
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We went on and on all day. Nothing passed between us but brief 
words of inquiry, or thanks when Bernard made ay ar for 
my comfort. We were out of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, he 
told me, and in that of Le Nord, the new department carved out of 
French Flanders. 

The vehicle that we were in soon turned into rough cross-roads, 
directed by Bernard. Then we drove slowly over sandy wagon- 
tracks that crossed a desolate moor, in the midst of which we came to a 
lonely house, the most forsaken-looking place I had ever seen. Round 
it was built a great high wall. It had a moat, a drawbridge over the 
moat, great barred gates, and iron bars to all the windows. It was 
a place to stand a siege, and was made so strong, as I knew afterwards, 
because it was the headsman’s hereditary dwelling. No party could 
approach it unperceived across the moor. The friends of no criminal 
of high degree who had been decapitated could stealthily take ven- 
geance on the executioner. There he lived, accursed by all, defended 
by a little army of subordinates. There Bernard had been brought up, 
there his mother had faded out of life; but it was now deserted. The 
old drawbridge was down, but so much out of repair that Bernard 
would not let the carriage cross it. He paid the driver, therefore, on 
the other side, and dismissed him. The man was evidently glad to get 
away from the Tour Maudite. He drove off as rapidly as ‘his wheels 
could be made to get over the sand, and we were left standing before the 
Tower, the only living objects amid the desolation. 

Bernard led me across the drawbridge. He had keys that opened 
the great iron-bound doors. He led me into a vaulted sitting-room 
= three narrow windows, placed me in a large chair, and left me 

one. 

I was too faint, too weak, too giddy with the variety of my emo- 
tions, to make any attempt to examine my surroundings. The extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes of the day had overpowered me. I was incapable 
of placing them before my mind in anything like sequence. I could 
not think of them. The only sensation that I seemed to be conscious 
of was a sense of the insupportable incompatibility of my present situ- 
ation with anything I had ever known before. 

For years I had never been without female companionship, but here 
I was alone in this desolate spot with a young man. Still, that young 
man was my old playmate, and had once been to me almost like a 
brother. 

And yet I shrank—oh, how I shrank !—from Bernard. My flesh 
throughout the day had quivered every time that his hand or his arm 
touched me. Had I not actually seen him, as I thought, in the exercise 
of his functions? Had I not stood by him upon the scaffold? And 
M. le Curé——? I sickened as I remembered the dreadful crash of 
that heavy couperet through human bones. I have never lost the 
nightmarish remembrance of that sound and scene. It turns me faint 
when upon wakeful nights its memory will not be exorcised by any 
means yet known to me,—not even by prayer. 

But Bernard! How much that had been passing since daybreak 
on that supreme day of my life I could not understand! Who had 
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inspired Albéric with the idea of invoking assistance from Bernard ? 
How kind, how respectful, Bernard had shown himself! If I could only 
forget that horrible sans-culotte speech that he had made upon the 
scaffold! Yet it was probable that that speech had saved me. I must 
conceal from Bernard that he inspired me with horror. I had never 
been ungracious to inferiors, nor ungrateful for true service. I-had felt 
that my acknowledgments were of tnmaclves a recompense; and: I 
never failed to make them graciously. 

Thus I struggled to recover my self-control, and, out of gratitude 
and a sense of what was due from me to my preserver, I nerved myself 
to show Bernard all due consideration. would try to remember 
chiefly that he had been Claude’s friend and my own playfellow. 

As I made these resolves, Bernard opened the door. He now wore 
a dark dress like a peasant. In one hand he brought me wine. Over 
his other arm were a dark cloak and hood, such as were worn in 
Flanders by the middle class of women. | 

I tried to forget that he had held me in his arms; I tried to forget 
the hideous comedy that we had played together,—a comedy in which, 
obedient to my instructions, I had said every word that had been 
prompted me. That comedy, thank heaven! was now over. I was 
again the Demoiselle de Béthune, and Bernard was Bernard. It be- 
hooved me to act as became my true position, and to recognize in him 
with all due graciousness my generous preserver. 

I rose and held out my hand to him. He took it, but, instead of 
kissing it as I expected, he held it in his own and drew me ‘towards 


him. I tried to — my feelings in suitable words. I ended by 


asking when I should see my cousin Albéric, for whom he had ‘been 
acting. 

He looked at me. He did not answer. It was a strange, lon 
look, a look that expressed bewilderment and pity. Then he said,sti 
holding my hand, a familiarity from which I would not shrink though 
every nerve in me was trembling at his touch,— 

“T do not understand you, Whom do you expect? I have acted 
for no one.” 

“I expect my promised husband,” I said,—“M. de Naugis, my 
mother’s cousin. e were to have been married two years ago, but for 
the breaking out of these accursed troubles. We shall be married now 
when we reach a place of safety. Monsieur Bernard, how shall we 
both reward you? How can we thank you for the skill, the courage, 
and at, generous daring with which you have played your part in this 
comedy: , 

He interrupted me: “ What comedy? Can you ae that our 
matriage was a comedy? As surely as God reigns in the high heavens, 
it was a true marriage. You are my wife till death, for honor or for 
shame; and I swear to you that, though we are about to cross the 
frontier as exiles, though I turn my back upon my country like an 
aristocrat or an émigré, yet.if I have the happiness to re-enter France 
at some point where my antecedents cannot be traced out, to serve in 
her armies and to fight her enemies, I will make a name for my wife 
of which even a demoiselle de Béthune shall not be ashamed. But, 
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Augustine, whatever happens, you are mine! And I”—here his voice 
broker cannot look beyond the day when as a child I loved you.” 

“What horror is this?” I cried. “ Never—never—never will I 
submit to such an infamy! Such as I, to marry such as you?” I 
laughed aloud. “ Bernard, dear Bernard, tell me that you are playing 
on my fears,—that you are teaching my pride a lesson! I forgive you. 
Oh, Bernard, for Claude’s sake,—for Claude loved you,—spare me! 
Tell me, Bernard, that what you said is false!” 

“It is true,” he answered, hoarsely. ‘We are married by the law 
of France, and by your own consent. I appealed to M. le Curé, who, 
though I differed from his views in many things, I believe to have been 
a saint. I obtained permission to speak with him. He promised to 
prepare you. Our marriage was by civil contract; it had all wri a4 
formalities ; nay, I think it had the blessing of the Church, too, for I — 
watched the lips and hands of the dear man I could not save, but who 
was always as a father to me, and I am certain that he bestowed on us 
the marriage benediction.” 

“But you were acting under the direction of Albéric,—the Marquis 
de Naugis!” I cried. 

“T acted under the direction of no man,” replied Bernard. “I had 
simply the approval of M. le Curé, as I told you. Of your Marquis 
de Naugis I lane nothing at all,—or rather,” he said, faltering, “I 
knew nothing. But we will not talk of him. My wife, my only love, 
my star so far above me that only a miracle wrought by God, as M. le 
Curé said to me, could have brought you within my reach, accept 
the will of Providence. I see you shrink from me as yet, and I feel 
no wonder. I claim nothing from you for the present. But if the 
devotion of a true heart can ever atone for what appalls you, I swear, 
beloved, I will so take advantage of every opportunity that may offer 
me the road to distinction in this new condition of hope that now in- 
- spires all men in our country, that I will almost restore to you all that 
you have lost in consenting to marry me. For you must pardon me: 
it was the only way to save you.” 

My very ee stood still. I saw my fate. I saw the dreadful 
truth in Bernard’s eyes. He had me in his power. Nothing in 
opposition to his will could save me. In the eye of God, in the eye 
of the law, by force or by fraud or by terrible error, I was his wife. 
When this conviction came to me I shrieked aloud. 

Bernard started and let go my hand. I shrank away from him. 
I drew back till I stood close to the stone wall of the sitting-room. 
I paused, panting, for a moment ; then I made another effort to control 
myself. I even drew near to him. I said, “ Bernard, for the love of 
my poor uncle, who permitted our association, and who three weeks 
ago was murdered——-” I had been going to invoke the dear count’s 
memory as a plea for mercy, but I remembered that Bernard had con- 
fessed himself a sans-culotte and a revolutionary ; I lost my self-com- 
mand, and exclaimed, furiously—“ murdered by friends of yours, no’ 
doubt! Perhaps the blood of your benefactor is even now upon your 
hands !—Perhaps it was you who killed him on the scaffold !” 

He answered by a cry more loud, more bitter, than my own. It 
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must have rung through the deserted house; but there was. no one 
within hearing. “No drop of blood,” he cried, “has ever stained my 
hands, hor have I till this dreadful day ever witnessed an execution. 
I am no executioner. In spite of the words I used to mislead the 
people of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, I know well that I am 
delivered from the fear of ever becoming such by the law that two 
years since abolished hereditary services. And take notice, Augustine, 
that there is a difference between the vulgar wretch who manipulates 
that red and awful engine and the man of skill and training who never 
wields the sword of justice but against malefactors of noble blood. 
But let that pass. i only assumed the appearance of desiring that 
office, in spite of my deep loathing, in the hope of saving your life, 
dearer to me than my own, dearer even than my bi 7 as & 
Frenchman. I have risked my right to fight the enemies of France, 
I jeopardize what I most wish for upon earth, for you. My hope of 
saving you was a wild hope, and my scheme has succeeded. Le Bon 
did all he dared to do to second me. He is less wicked than men say 
he is, but his conscience is powerless against his fears. This house 
once sheltered him, and in return he has saved you.” 

“Saved me?” I cried. “Saved me from what? Saved me for 
friendless misery? Saved me to be degraded and disgraced? Ten 
thousand times rather, would I have died upon the scaffold! Better 
that my head should be now in that bloody basket! Did you suppose 
for one moment that I submitted to that ignoble parody of a marriage, 
on that red scaffold, before those ferocious gaping savages, those rows 
on rows of upturned glaring Jacobin eyes, because I was willing to 
save my life for you? I was acting under orders from M. de Naugis, 
who sent me word through Gondrin that he was coming to rescue me. 
He told me to assent to anything pro to me, even upon the scaffold. 
I did submit, though I had not looked for gall and wormwood. Oh, 
Bernard, where is he? You know something: I see it in your face. 
Where is M. de Naugis ?” 

“Calm yourself, Augustine,” he answered. “ Listentome. There 
is no remedy. You can never be the wife of that young man. My 
little finger loves you better than he, had he loved you with all his 
little soul, could ever have loved you. Yes, if that love for you which 
has grown with my growth were taken from me, nothing of me would 
remain. You loved me once; you loved me better than Claude when 
we were children———” 

“Until I found out who you were,” I answered; “and for years 
since that time I have despised myself for ever having associated with 
you. The relations that we held to each other as children have made 
me hate myself. They have been the shame of my life. My terror 
in the convent was lest any one should find out that I ever played with 
you.” But here I checked myself, and again resumed my pleading : 
“Oh, Bernard, let me go! ‘Let me escape out of this house! I will 
hide myself anywhere. I will make my way to Arras and go back 
to prison. I am not afraid todie. I-was ready for it yesterday. They 
may capture me and take me to the guillotine. What have I now to 
live for, unless Albérico——” 
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“The Marquis de Naugis with a troop of horse was met and 
opposed this morning at the ford we passed,” he said. “The peasantry. 
brought their prisoners into Arraa——” 

“And we saw—we saw——” I cried. “You would not let me 
look! Was it he? Was it he?” 

‘‘T had never seen him,” replied Bernard. “I cannot say. I only 
heard what was being said around the carriage.” 

There was a solemn pause. I shivered, and was silent. My brave 
young cousin—my betrothed—had died to save me. One of those 
headless bodies we had seen down in the dust upon the highway had 
been his. Ah me! ah me! 

“My poor beloved,” Bernard said, at last, “my heart bleeds for 
you. I would thankfully, were it in my power, leave you to re 
after this day of suffering ; but it is absolutely necessary that we should 
push on at once, and, before pursuit is made for us, that we should be 
over the frontier.” 

“T will never go with you! I will never humiliate myself by pass- 
ing again for one moment as your wife, now that I know that you lay 
claim tome! I shudder at the thought. If I am not captured and 
killed, I will go into some convent. But if God pities me He will send 
me death.” 

“You rend my soul to pieces!” Bernard cried. “Is it among the 
young aristocrats of your convent that you, gentle and generous and 
attached to me in your childhood, have been changed into a young girl 
so hard and proud? I risk more than my life; my life is nothing,— 
though I risk that too; but I risk my country and my hopes of a career ; 
I am putting in jeopardy my power of doing my duty as a son of France ; 
and is this nothing? Will you make everything in vain by refusing 
to let me save you? I will save you!—I must save you !—if not by 
your own will, against it, and by force.” 

He tried to take me in his arms. 

I sprang away from him. There was a great table in the room. I 
flew behind it. He made no further attempt to grasp me, but folded 
his arms over his breast and stood looking at me. His face was full 
of pity and perplexity. 

“You are my wife,” he said, at length, “and I am responsible for 
your safety. I won you to be my wife at greater cost than ever knight 
won lady. I will never give up the right to save you. To abandon 
you, as you propose, would be like letting loose a lamb among a pack 
of wolves. To take you back to Arras would be not only to deliver 
you to death, but myself to a fate that I regard with utter loathing. 
Listen to me, Augustine.” Here he drew forth from his breast a small 
gold chain to which was suspended a medal of St. Joseph. It had been 
my mother’s once. It had Nae Claude’s. Claude in his last hours of 
consciousness had sent it by M. le Curé to his friend Bernard. He put 
it into my hand, and as I took it he clasped the hand that held it, lay- 
ing the forefinger of the other hand upon the medal. 

“On this,” he said, “and by Claude’s memory, dear to both of us, 
I swear that I will exact nothing of you as your husband, if you will 
let me protect you as my wife, save you, and provide for you. You 
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are entirely defenceless, You are less able to provide for yourself than 
a poor child of the try. You have no one but me to trust to. 


Trust. me, and yield to me a little longer the same obedience that for 
some hours this day you have already done. You thought you were 
playing a comedy: consider it so still, if you think proper, but accept 
me at least nominally for your husband tilk I can put you in a place of 
safety. Then, if nothing pleads for me in your own heart, if you can 
make me no return for my devotion, if you are still hard and proud 
and cruel, Augustine, I will come back to my country, renouncing you 
for my wife, and perish, if I can, by an Austrian bullet, or by the 
sword of an émigré !” 

I made no answer. 

“ We must go at once,” he said. “Already time is precious. Will 
you trust my promise and go willingly with me?—or, again I say, 
must I use force?” 

“Coward !” I cried. “You may kill me where I stand,—it is 
your trade,—but to consent, now that I know the truth, to bear your 
name one moment, to submit even in appearance to the degradation of 
belonging to you, would humble me forever in my own eyes!” Here 
I burst into tears. “Oh, Bernard, Bernard,” I cried, as I sank down 
upon my knees behind the table, “ you used to be kind to me. I used 
to think of you as being almost a gentleman,—one of ourselves. I 
knew no difference; you showed none then. But have you not learned 
in living with us what it would be to us to abase ourselves to inferior 
rank? Have you not learned that on all subjects the current ideas of 
your class are different from ours? Be generous, Bernard; go away. 
Send me some woman.” . 

But Bernard’s face was stern. 

“IT can send you,” he said, “no woman. None are within reach. 
We were husband and wife, I thought, at least in name, and I provided 
none. I will take you, Augustine, if you trust me, where you may find 
women. But we must not delay another moment. Come from behind 
that table. Put on this cloak and hood. They were my mother’s. 
My mother was a saint, fair and pure as one of the angels in paradise.” 

I made him no answer. 

“Come, Augustine; already too much time has been lost, and you 
cannot know how by this delay you are perilling men’s lives. Will 
you not trust my promise and go with me? Or am I free from an 
promise, and must I, I say again, use force to conquer your resistance 

“Coward!” I screamed, “coward and canaille!” as he moved 
towards me. It was my last effort. With these words hissing through 
my teeth, I fell forward with my face upon the table. . 

Bernard wrapped me in the cloak. He pulled off the red cap‘and 
red cockade, which I had forgotten. He drew the hood over my head. 
Many a time in our play-days had he lifted me,'a thousand times in 
our plays I had run into his arms. He held wine to my lips, and I 
drank it. The wine stupefied me. I have sometimes thought since 
that it may have been drugged ; but I was unmanageable, and, for my 
own life’s sake and that of men who were risking their lives to s#ve 
me, I had to be controlled. 
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Before I yielded to the stupor, Bernard placed me in one of thave 
queer country vehicles called hquets, hung high upon two wheels and 
made to grind over the paved roads with terrible strain to the nerves 
of their occupants. Two strong gray horses driven tandem-fashion 
were attached to it. A peasant sat upon a narrow ledge in front, and 
beside him Bernard. I was laid at full length upon straw in the cart, 
and straw was scattered over me. The horses were strong and willing. 
Their driver urged them to their best speed. I hardly felt the jolts, 
though afterwards every bone in my body revenged itself for the — 
of that journey. Bernard sat with his back to me, in silence. The 
stars looked down on us with their bright eyes. 

It was early dawn when I smelled for the first time the salt fresh- 
ness of the wind that had come over the Channel. 

We were on the outskirts of a place whose name I now forget, near 
Montreuil, on the estuary of a little river. The cart, which had 
changed horses during the night, drew up before a fishing-hut, and I 
heard the roar of waves that a few hours before had washed the shores 
of our enemy, for war had broken out after the king’s death between 
us and England. ; - 

Be lifted me out of the cart. I could not stand. He seemed 
to have grown older and sterner, as I saw him in the faint light of the 
breaking day. The only words he said to me were, “Do not speak, 
madame. This house may be full of men who must not know that 
you are an escaping émigrée.” 

Then he carried me in his arms into the house, and, descending some 
steps, passed through a sort of cellar filled with ropes, sails, hammocks, _ 
fishing-nets, and oars. Among these various articles lay men asleep. 
We passed out into a court-yard, and then up an outside staircase to a 
very small chamber in the roof, where was a from which a man and 
a woman appeared to have just risen. The woman hastily smoothed 
the coverlet, and Bernard laid me down there. There were children in 
a trundle-bed in the room, besides the man and woman. 

As I lay there with my eyes closed, but awake, a whispered talk 
went on between the man, a rough French sailor, and Bernard. They 
were speaking of me. They called me Madame. My heart seemed to 
stand still as I caught the word. 

Then Bernard seemed to ask for writing-materials, and they were 
brought to him. He wrote two letters. After sealing them, he came 
up to the bed on which I had lain speechless, and spoke, but in a 
whisper: “Coward and canaille!” he said,—“coward and canaille! 
you have said words that should put a barrier between any wife and 
any husband. God knows I have not deserved them, and least of all 
from you. But I see now that the gulf is impassable between what 
you call our classes. Forgive me if I ever thought that the devotion, 
love, and service of a man not of your own rank could bridge it over. 
I resign all right to force your will in anything. I refuse your gratitude. 
I will not try to seek your love. I only wish that so soon as you are safe 
I could undo the wrong that you accuse me of having done you. My 
plan was changed last night after you spoke those cruel mee I had 
made arrangements to cross the frontier with you into Belgium and 
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there find you an asylum. But you had better go to England, and 
alone. I am a Frenchman, heart and soul, and cannot go among 
followers of Pitt, my country’s enemy. Are you willing to accept the 
arrangements I have made for you? Will you take the risks of going 
to England?” 

“T will go anywhere,” I moaned. “All places upon earth are 
desolate to me.” 

“Do you know any one in England ?” 

“Some of our Sisters at Saint Gudule’s escaped there.” 

“Do you know where they may be found?” - 

I could give him no address. 

“You must rise now,” he said, “and eat the soup preparing for 
you. You must then put on the clothes which this woman will offer you, 
and which will disguise you. You must go on board a fishing-smack 
as the daughter of a fisherman. The men in their directions. They 
will transfer you from their boat to an English smuggler. Shall I go 
with you so far? or would you rather be delivered from my presence 
and trust yourself to rough men,—strangers ?” 

“To rough men and strangers,” I said, faintly. 

“Very well,” he soumanaae. 7 Rise now, and make ready, for the 
men are impatient. They have waited for us at their own great peril. 
They are anxious to put to sea before the village is astir.” 

e spoke with studied calmness, and as if each sentence cost him 
self-control. I rose, and ate, and dressed myself in clean rough clothes. 
I moved like a piece of mechanism. An automaton would have felt 
as much as I. 

Soon came the moment when I was to.part from France, from 
everything that I had ever known, from all who had ever heard of me 
as Mademoiselle de Béthune. I took leave of Bernard in the fisher- 
man’s chamber. The men hurried me. They would not let Bernard 
show himself. He acquiesced without a word, and gave me over into 
their hands. I saw how he trembled, but he did not speak. 

-by, Bernard,” I said, and I could not help siding, “T am 
sorry my words hurt you. I think youdid the best you could for me.” 

e would not speak, nor did he take my offered hand, 





CHAPTER X. 
JETSAM. 


AN open boat with heavy rain, and after the rain a northeasterly 
wind and a wild sea. I was deadly sea-sick. The boat was low in 
the water. Now she mounted to the top of a green mountain of sea 
dappled with white foam, then she descended into a hollow which sent 
her, it seemed to me, almost to the bottom of the ocean. We were 
laden with brandy. Over the kegs were spread fishing-nets. I sat on 
some straw at the bottom of the boat, with my back resting against 
some of the contraband kegs. 

Our voyage seemed to me one long death-agony. I could not 
think, I not plan, I could not remember. Te could do nothing 
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but endure. Bernard and Albéric became mere names to me. My 
dear uncle’s execution seemed a dream; the marriage ceremony, the 
droning clerk, Le Bon, the roared congratulations of the crowd of 
Jacobins, were parts of a farce that had ended in a tragedy. But the 
fall of the axe of the guillotine was real. That I still heard, that I 
remembered, that I realized, that I knew. But everything else was 
vague, remote, and shadowy. . 

The captain of the fishing-boat was attentive to my wants, but he 
was evidently uneasy. The men did no fishing all day, but kept 
on tacking in the open sea, keeping a sharp lookout for English 
cruisers. Merchantmen, except in convoys, were scarce then in the 
Channel, and we were too far from land to sight coasting-vessels. 

About nightfall we came to what the captain told me with a grin 

was his best fishing-ground. Soon after a little star seemed to glow 
on the top of the waves at no great distance, and then all was dark 
again. The fishing-boat flashed a lantern in return. I do not know 
what next they did; I could understand nothing; but soon I saw 
that we were under the tall black hull of what seemed to me a monster 
of the deep, though it was really only a lugger of light draught, and, 
more dead than alive, I was hoisted on board. 
.. After me they sent up the kegs of brandy. Then the captain of 
the fishing-boat came on board and spoke apart with the English 
captain, handing him a letter, and, as I thought, a purse of money. 
Suddenly it flashed across me that I was without money,—alone, 
among people whose language I could not speak, whose country I 
knew nothing about. To be friendless and desolate might be bearable ‘ 
but to be penniless! It terrified me as nothing else had terrified me. 
It is so much easier to talk of being killed than to think of living 
without money ! 

My one thought had been to escape from Bernard. I had compet 
and now! As the French captain—the last Frenchman I should ‘see 
for months—came up to take leave of me, he whispered, “ Let Madame 
feel in her pocket. That is the message I was charged by the citizen 
to give Madame when I went away.” Ye 

In another moment he was over the side. 

I felt for my pocket. Yes, Bernard’s forethought had not failed 
me. There was a purse, and in it I felt coin. For more than a year 
I had seen nothing but assignats. And besides the purse there seemed 
to bea letter. It was too dark to read it. No lights were shown on 
board the lugger, and I was too prudent, even though inexperienced, to 
take out the purse and count its contents before strangers. I had had 
a horrible moment of alarm when I had realized my situation, and for 
the first time I was grateful to Bernard, not for deliverance from death, 
but for saving me from the abject humiliation of utter poverty. To be 
sure, to take money from him seemed at first revolting, but I reconciled 
myself to it as repayment for the innumerable favors he had received 
from us at the Chateau d’Eau. I told myself that this money was a 
loan,—that I would count it carefully and repay it when the world 
should recover its balance. Surely then I should find means of dis- 
charging my obligations to Bernard, and to all the other people who 
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had done me service. It was proper for a demoiselle de Béthune to 
give to, and not receive (except in the way of paid services) from, her 
inferiors. 

“‘ Madame, will you go below?” said the English captain, in bar- 
barously bad French. I made out what he meant, for he pointed to 
the companion-way, and I followed him into his cabin. But no lights 
were permitted on the lugger, except the necessary one near the binnacle. 
The captain piled pillows for me in the dark on one of the lockers, 
brought me brandy-and-water and a biscuit, and wrapped me in the 
cloak of Bernard’s mother, which I had brought on board. Somehow 
in my desolation I felt tenderly towards that poor worn cloak. It had 
belonged to a woman, a woman fair and good, almost a saint, he said. 
I wrapped it closely to my bosom. 

After a while I contrived to get some sleep; but it was troubled. 
I was roused by a great noise on deck of running and scuffling, and 
presently there was the sound of a gun. 

The motion of our ship was extreme: she creaked and cracked until 
I fancied she must be going all to pieces at every strain. Nor did I 
care. Death would end everything. The lugger trembled violently as 
she rushed over wave after wave. There was a thumping, jarring noise 
added to every other noise, that seemed to come from within her: I 
know now the men were working at the pumps. Never was there a 
captain or a crew that exerted themselves more to escape capture. 

I did not then know what it all meant; but afterwards I knew that 
we were being chased by an English revenue-cutter. I had brought 
ill luck with me on board the lugger. The captain, finding that. she 
must fall into the hands of the revenue officer, ran her on shore: she 
was of lighter draught than the cutter, and he and his men had time to 
escape while boats were being lowered to capture her. I suppose they 
considered me the Jonah who had caused the ill luck of their voyage, 

_or they felt sure I should be safe when I fell into the hands of English 
officers: anyhow, they abandoned both their vessel and me. I was 
found in the Mary Ann’s cabin by a lieutenant of the revenue service, 
to his very great astonishment, when he came down to look after the 
cargo of his prize. I could not speak one English word, and no one 
on board the cutter could speak French. Bernard’s letters, which 
might have done me some service, had been carried off in his flight by 
the captain of the smuggler. I stood among the English sailors in my 
fisher-maiden’s dress, with nothing but the whiteness of my useless 
hands to attest for me that I was not a peasant-woman. They were 
pitiful, as what sailor would not be toa woman? But no signs that I 
could make or that they could understand would tell them my story. 
Indeed, I now became oppressed with a terrible stupor. My sickness 
was over, but it seemed all I could do to rouse myself. My limbs, too, 
ached as they had never ached before. 

The smart young lieutenant in command of the cutter, as soon as 
his men returned from a fruitless pursuit of the smugglers, had me car- 
ried up to the nearest coast-guard station. And then I knew nothing 
of what befell. me for three weeks; for I was desperately ill, under the 
care of the wife of the old coast-guardsman. 
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The doctor of the parish (it was near Worthing, on the southern 
shore of England) was sent for to attend me. He was also attending 
in the family of your mother, my dear Emily, kind Lady Watson. 
You and one of the boys had been ill with scarlet fever, and sea- 
air had been ordered for you on the south coast. So you had been 
brought out of Essex, and Lady Watson had taken a cottage near 
Worthing. 

She came to see me. She paid for a nurse to take care of me. She 
sent me from her table delicacies to tempt my feeble appetite, and when 
I appeared able to converse she came and sat beside me. In my own 
lan she asked me about myself. By degrees I told her all my 
story, though at first I merely said that I was an émigrée and endeavored 
to conceal that part of my history that related to my marriage. But who 
could resist the gentle kindness of your mother? I think, too, my pride 
was broken down by my forlorn situation. I told her even about Ber- 
nard. 

She had already asked my name, and I had said, “ Augustine de 
Béthune.” 

Afterwards she said, “Is his name De Béthune?” I started as if 
something had struck me in the face, and then it suddenly occurred - 
to me that I had never known Bernard’s surname. He had always been 
Bernard to us. He had hardly ever mentioned his father. The world 
knew him as M. de Lille, Hxvécuteur des Hautes Giwres, but that was 
his official title in mockery. I was certain that I never had heard the 
name of Bernard or his father, and for the first time I smiled. It 
seemed impossible to be married to a man and not to know the name by 
which he claimed to own me. 

Before Lady Watson went away I asked her to inquire of the wife 
of the coast-guardsman if I had had anything in my pocket. 

At once she produced a letter, and a purse containing gold and silver 
in English money. I suppose such coin was procurable from the smug- 
glers on the coast. We saw nothing but assignats. 

The letter ran as follows : 


“ MADAME,—Y ou desire to be free from me. You resent my pro- 
tection. It would be unmanly—worthy only of one who is both ‘ coward 
and canaille’—if after bringing you (though, the good God in heaven 
knows, not for the mere gratification of my selfish hopes) into your 
present grave and painful situation, I left you to struggle with its diffi- 
culties without friends or money. Send the paper I enclose to 
[here he named some London bankers]; they will send you money for 
your present needs, and so long as I live they will have funds at your 
disposal. Words are quite useless: too many have been spoken. You 
have your will, and so far as my will can release you you are free. May 
the time never come when, friendless, you may think regretfully of the 
devotion that would have protected you,—of him whose heart will be 
empty purged of love for you. For the first time and the last, I sign 
myself 


“Your a 
“ BERNARD. 
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“P§.—I decide to enclose to you‘a letter from M. le Curé, our 
beloved and venerable friend, to save whose life I would have sacrificed 
everything but my citizenship in France and my hope of saving you. 
I was permitted to communicate with him, and this note to me was 
written on the eve of his execution. The dull crash of that brutal 


couperet rings still in my ears : 


“<My BELOVED SON BERNARD,—Do not regret that you have 
failed to snatch me from death, which is very welcome to me. What 
can a Christian ask better than to die for God? Did I not ize 
that no Christian ong to take his own life, I might have lifted my 
hand against myself; for I am weary of hiding and deceiving, and 
heart-sick at the blood-guiltiness and cruelty I see around me. The 

uillotine will stand ray friend, and rar I accept its service. I 
Fave not broken my oaths. In the hope of a Christian I shall soon 
stand before God. But she of whom you spoke to me is young; 

ourself believe in the Revolution; you have hope before you. Save 

er, if you can, a8 you pro . I will pray for your success and for 
God’s blessing upon both of you. I have seen her, and, so far as time 
permitted, I have prepared your way. I think she will submit herself 
to you. That which once seemed to me impossible God’s providence 
has brought to pass. I regard it as a miracle, Accept her from the 
hand of God, Be very good to her. I thank God that He has given, 


to one so imaginative, so passionate, and so friendless, so worthy a pro- 


tector.’ ” 


I read this letter with amazement. It seemed hard to adjust ideas 
cherished all my life to what I saw there. What! could: M. le Curé 
approve the marriage of a demoiselle de Béthune with such a one as 
Bernard? And yet when I remembered his look as he mounted the 
red steps to the scaffold, and the touch of his hand upon my forehead, 
—ay, even with the red cap upon it,—I believed that he had felt every 
word enclosed to me by Bernard. 

M. le Curé, then, had blessed us both. He had declared our mar- 
eS et He had seen the finger of God in it; he had 
welcomed it as giving me safety and a protector; whilst I, without re- 
flection, and in the heat of passion, had cast love, care, protection, from 
me with disgust, to make myself in a strange land an object of charity 
and pity, saved only from the disgrace of beggary because Bernard 
inte: his purse to save me. 

hese thoughts as I lay helpless on my bed alternated with others 
that were utterly opposed to them. I could not adjust the view that M. 
le Curé on the eve of death had taken of my situation, to the views 
that he had held all his life, and to my own old ideas of ranks and - 
classes. That Bernard was lower than the lowest by reason of the in- 
famy popularly attached to his father’s profession did not strike me with 
as much force as if I had been born a bourgeoise. The ranks beneath 
me were so far beneath that I could not enter into minute distinctions. 

When Lady Watson came next day to see me, I showed her Ber- 
nard’s letter, though it cost me a great effort to communicate it even to 
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her. ‘She had come to say that, now that I was fit to be moved, she 
had prepared a room for me in her own house, where I should stay till 
I grew stronger. ‘And, my dear,” she said, when I asked her what 
view she thought I ought to take of my strange marriage, “you shall 
go with us to our home in Essex, where you may consult a French priest 
who is chaplain in the family of a Roman Catholic nobleman in our 
vicinity. He is a good, kind man, who refused to cancel the oaths he 
took at his consecration by taking the oath to approve the Constitution. 
What the Abbé Couffon advises you, that you had better do. Ido not 
know how far that benediction of your venerable friend the curé as he 
was about to suffer martyrdom made yours a Christian marriage. You 
had better seek the opinion of one of your own Church, accustomed to 
the ideas of your own country.” 

I need not, my dear Emily, say anything to you about the Abbé 
Couffon. I talked French with you when you were children, but he 
taught you its grammar, as he did to all the other children within a 
radius of thirty miles, He lived in the village, in two rooms over the 
shop of the carpenter. You remember his kind, round, purple face, the 
merry twinkle shining among the crow’s-feet round his eyes, the bright 
gold-colored Brutus wig he wore to hide his tonsure, and the little 

ket-comb he carried in his vest with which he combed it carefully 
before sitting down to give his lessons. 

He was everywhere a favorite, he was so simple-hearted and so 
kindly. He went to the country dinner-parties and played whist with 
the squires and the rectors. He had not the least notion of converting 
(or, as they would have said, perverting) his Protestant pupils. He 
had no religious fervor. There was nothing spiritual about him, as 
there had been about our beloved M. le Curé, but he was honest, brave, 
straightforward, guileless, and trustworthy. His cheerfulness, his 

atient submission to circumstances, and his exceeding kindliness made 

im a greatly respected and esteemed member of the country society 
that surrounded the Moated Manor-House. Even Protestants, so ready 
in those days to take alarm, laid aside their prejudices in his favor. 
He taught his pupils out of Berquin, and out of a little book that he 
said suited his purpose exactly, as it contained neither philosophy nor 
religion. It was called “ Les Accidents d’Enfance,” with illustrations. 
Every child in it fell a victim to some imprudence or disobedience, one 
being blown up by fire-crackers, one being burnt to death upon the 
hearth-rug, another drowned from skating over thin ice, another kicked 
by a horse, another having his eyes scratched out by a cat, another being 
mangled by a savage dog! I suppose he read these dismal histories at 
least eighteen times a week with stammering French scholars. 

I submitted my letter and my own story to the counsels of this 
good man with some reluctance, he seemed so little calculated to enter 
into my difficulties or to advise me. But I now think he may have 
been a better counsellor than a more sympathetic person, who might 
_ been confused by side-lights. He was simply honest and sen- 
sible. 

He put his opinion before me in the form of two questions, with 
their answers: Are you married? If married, what is your duty? 
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To the first he answered yes. Lo the second, he said, it was more 
hard to give an answer, because I was in a position to perform few or 
no duties to my husband. He had apparently given me up; I did 
not know where to find him; and, as the war going on between 
England and the French Republic absolutely separated us, I must 
simply wait on God’s providence until my way was made clear to me. 
I had. only four ways, that he could think of, of performing wifely 
duty. First, I should call myself a married woman. 

I objected that I did not know Bernard’s name. “Then,” said the 
abbé, “ you had better call yourself Madame Bernard.” 

Secondly, I should take his money, even if I spent it on the Church 
or for purposes of charity, as to take it would be a sign of wifely sub- 
mission and obedience. 

Thirdly, I should remember him daily in my prayers; and 

Fourthly, and above all, I must so conduct myself as never to 
draw down on me the attentions of any other man. 

These things I continued to observe, dear Emily, during the eight 

ears I lived under your father’s roof. I was called a governess, and 

received a small salary. My principal duty was to talk French with 
the children. Money was remitted to me with considerable regularity 
through the London bankers. ~ By its arrival I knew that Bernard was 
still living. Your father, Sir Henry, several times made inquiries of 
the people at the bank, and was always answered that it came through 
a banking-house in Hamburg. 

I was safe, and not unhappy. I should have been most happy if I 
could have made up my daa as to what I felt, or ought to el, for 
Bernard. . 

Sometimes the old loathing and disgust came back strongly upon | 
me ; sometimes I grew angry with myself for my perverseness oa hard- 
heartedness, and contrasted it with his courage, his goodness, his self- 
renunciation. Sometimes I thought he had renounced me too lightly, 
and, since he had given me up, why should I still from any exaggerated 
view of duty adhere to him? Sometimes I felt an exile’s longing for 
France,—a homesickness that made me think that I would marry 
Bernard four times over if he would take me home ! 

Meantime, though I knew not how to feel, I did know what to do, 
according to the rules laid down for me by the simple-hearted abbé. 

I called myself Madame Bernard, though many a time it was pain 
and grief to me to bear a name without the particle—I who had been 
so proud of being a demoiselle de Béthune. 

I took Bernard’s money, though nothing could have induced me, I 
thought, to spend a shilling of it on myself. There were plenty of 
French prisoners to be helped in England, and I knew that in sending 
succor to such men I should be carrying out the wishes of Bernard. 
Through the abbé I was able to do this, He thoroughly approved this 
disposition of the money, and took great pleasure in spending it for me. 
We congratulated ourselves that no application made to us on behalf 
of prisoners ever failed to meet with its response, 

Meantime, I prayed for Bernard’s life and for his honor,—I doubt 
if my prayers included any petition for his happiness,—and I can truly 

Vout. XLITI.—44 
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say that I laid aside my pretensions as a member of one of the most 
illustrious houses in France, and never allowed myself to be drawn into 
any gayeties or relaxations that might offer me the smallest temptation 


to coquetry. 





CHAPTER XI. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Krnp as Sir Henry and Lady Watson were to me (and so was every 
one else at the Moated Manor-House), I could not help feeling myself 
isolated and what we call in France déclassée. My social position was 
wholly changed ; my nationality was impaired, for although I was an 
émigrée my heart was French, and, to say the truth, my sentiments and 
sympathies were not those of the emigration. I found country life in 
England more dull than even life in my Lille convent. As Madame 
Bernard, I shared unwillingly in any recreations. I was always de- 
bating my own position in my thoughts: my heart was “ like a troubled 
sea, that cannot rest.” One day repeated another, and always, in a 
tangled round of argument, I was questioning with myself in what 
light I ought to view my involuntary marriage. 

I took pains to learn English, and very soon could speak it fluently. 
Then I endeavored to acquire some knowledge of its literature. With- 
out any one to guide me as I looked over the long rows of solid, gloomy 
books in the Moated Manor library, it may easily be supposed that my 
attempts at cultivation did me little good. I felt bewildered by my 
ignorance; I had no point of previous knowledge to start from; the 
multitude of volumes on the shelves took off the edge of my appetite 
for books. I have no doubt the Moated Manor library contains 
treasures, but to me its brown volumes were pearls offered to swine. 
At last I decided that I could not go amiss if I read Shakespeare, and, 
taking down a volume at random, I carried it to my own room. 

Soon afterwards a visitor came to the Moated Manor-House. He 
was a man of literary note, and associated with the great minds of the 
period. He was also a man of very liberal opinions, whose sympathies 
had been all with France in the early stages of her revolution, and his 
eyes sparkled as he talked of the prodigious feats of arms performed in 
Germany and Italy by our brave soldiers. My heart opened to him at 
once. He spoke French well. He had been in Paris at the time of 
the opening of the States-General. He liked to speak French, and 
said it was a language in which thought found quicker expression than 
in any other. Probably it was because I afforded him an opportunity 
of speaking French that he took notice of me. 

One evening, when I and my pupils were in the drawing-room, he 
asked me what progress I was making in English, and what English 
books I was studying. I said under my breath that I was trying to 
read Shakespeare. 

He was evidently amused,—which disconcerted me. 

“Shakespeare !” cried Sir Henry. “Why, half of Shakespeare’s 
words are strange to me! I doubt, Madame Bernard, if you find 
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Shakespeare interesting. Fancy reading Shakespeare by the help of a 
pees serch ok Midkccin: h lected fc 

“ And w. ay 0 ’s have you selected for your coup 
d’essai #” asked rng literary visitor, who I discovered afterwards had 
written much upon Shakespeare’s characters. 

I felt ready to cry with shame and confusion, but politeness required 
that I should answer him: so-I replied,— 

“¢ Alls Well that Ends Well.’” 

“ Well, and how do you get on with it? How do you like it?” 

“T do not like it at all,” I said. “I can make very little out 
of it. I have looked it through and made out enough to know the 
story’s end, and——-_ I don’t think I like it in any way.” 

“That’s right, my dear. It is a horrid story, and not fit for young 
females of the present day,” said Sir Henry. “That woman’s indeli- 
cate plan for making the young nobleman acknowledge her as his wife 
always seems to me disgusting; and as to its all ending well, I very 
much doubt it. I should like to know the sequel of that marriage.” 

“ Well, that’s frank criticism, Sir Henry, at any rate,” said the author. 
“I don’t think Shakespeare has been so hauled over the coals since he 
got out of the hands of old Rymer. Now, with me,” he continued, 
brightening as he launched himself — a favorite topic, “ Helena 
stands next to Portia, Imogen, and Perdita in Shakespeare’s gallery.” 

“Oh, how can you say so?” cried Lady Watson. “I cannot 
reconcile myself to her indelicacy in the latter part of the story; and 
as to the Count de Rousillon, Dr. Johnson says of him that he married 
his wife like a coward and left her like a scoundrel !” 

As Lady Watson said this, there came up to my memory my own 
unhappy words “coward and canaille.”” The conduct of Bertram the 
nobleman they called that of a coward and a scoundrel. Bernard’s, on 
the contrary—— Alas! how I had wronged him! 

“T do not think,” said the critic, bending forward in his chair in 
his eagerness of argument, “that any one has yet advanced the real 
moral, as I see it, of ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well;’ and in my opinion 
the world might be made happier if married couples laid that moral to 
heart. I should divide the play into two parts,—Helena’s great mistake 
before her marriage, and afterwards her inflexible resolve to find its 
remedy. I grant you, Lady Watson, the indelicacy of the chief in- 
cident in the dénouement ; but that indelicacy is as it were external and 

does not affect Helena’s pure and modest soul. Besides, we must allow 
something for manners which exceeded ours in frankness. But I 
think Shakespeare meant to teach a lesson which, if his biographers 
know anything about the circumstances of his life (which I doubt), 
came home to himself,—viz., that those who have made a mistake in 
marriage have no right to go behind the fact of their marriage vows, 
but must accept the relation it has formed as if it were a natural tie that 
unites them to each other, and make the best of an unlucky choice. 
A woman is justified, I think, in Shakespeare’s eyes, in doing anythin 
short of what is morally wrong to win back her own husband to herself. 
Neither husband nor wife at the altar is called upon to swear, ‘I do 
love M. or N.,’ but, ‘I will.’ No doubt thousands of women like Helena, 
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realizing their mistakes in iage, would give all they possess to 
unsay the vows made by them at the altar, and to let the man go free 
whom they pity, as Helena pitied Bertram ; but, as that is impossible, 
wisdom and duty lie in turning the mistaken union into a happy mar- 
riage. Fortunately, few women need be put to such straits, in their 
effort to set things right again, as poor Helena. This is my view of 
the story; and if we read it in this light—admitting with Helena 
that up to the moment of her marriage she made a great mistake, and 
afterwards that it was her highest duty, disregarding that mistake, to 
make the marriage turn out as little of a mistake as possible—we shall 
see that All was Well, that the story ended as it ought, and that Sir 
Harry has no need to dread the sequel. It was a marriage founded 
on a most unhappy error; the error could never be corrected, but its 
consequences were averted by the courage, parity, and self-devotion of 
Helena. Why, half our marriages are nothing but mistakes! Love- 
matches, even, may be founded upon vain —a— ; and in your 
country, Madame Bernard, young ladies of high birth, and girls—for 
aught I know—among the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, have simply 
to accept the husband provided for them. They marry, and if the 
selection proves a mistake the noble-hearted woman will leave no stone 
unturned till she has built up a happy married life, so far as the 
character of her husband makes it possible. ‘Every wise woman,’ 
says King Solomon, ‘buildeth her house; but the foolish plucketh it 
down with her hands.’ I sometimes feel like having these words 
engraved upon a locket and making the locket a wedding-present to 
a heedless bride.” 

Sir Henry and Lady Watson laughed. They had no need to takea 
warning from the little sermon. Their marriage had been no mistake in 
any way. But I carried away the sermon in my heart. It made the 
more impression upon me because it was not meant for me, and I 
pondered with deep emotion the critic’s words as day by day I labori- 
ously picked my way through “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” learning 
not only what the critic had pointed out, but also other lessons, from 
the story of Bertram, whom I could not, like Dr. Johnson, quite think 
a coward and a scoundrel, since to do so would have been to throw the 
accusation back upon myself, for I saw in Bertram one who, like me, 
had allowed his pride of birth to dull his perception of higher things. 
Bertram had probably never lost sight of his own importance, re- 
stricted as he had been to the society of his near relations and retainers. 
Shakespeare sent him out into the world, where he discovered that 
noble actions outweigh noble blood. I had been driven into exile, 
stripped of the name and the advantages on which I plumed myself, 
and ought I not to take to heart the same lesson? | Bertram was 
sence by his experiences to respond to Helena’s self-devotion : was 
Providence trying the same experiment upon me? 

My sheltered life at the Moated Manor- House, unbroken by events, 
leaves me little to tell. One by one, dear Emily, your sisters and your- 
self married and took flight from the dear nest, going, as I sometimes 
thought I gladly would have done, into the bustle and excitement of 
the great world. The babies grew into little children and learned 
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French. More and more I settled down to be the governess, more and 
more heart-sick I grew for France, and more and more my spirit rejoiced 
as I heard talk even in England of her glories and her victories. 

The Reign of Terror had been succeeded by the Reign of Tinsel, 
when under the Directory men walked in a vain show and everything 

littered as it were with falseness. But the master had appeared. The 
volution was saddled and bridled. With all my soul I admired and 
adored young General Buonaparte. That the English caricatured him 
and calumniated him made him dearer still. A foreign land is a very 
hot-bed for the growth of patriotism. I was always defiantly defending 
him in my heart from attacks made upon him in my prmenn, relies 
not softened by consideration for my idioms, because I was supposed to 
be imbued with all the hostile feelings of an émigrée. It did not become 
me in my position to contradict the guests of Sir Henry Watson in 
words, but I answered them triumphantly to myself in the quiet of the 
school-room or of my own chamber. 

One day the Abbé Couffon, after a lesson given to Fred, Harry, and 
i hg abbé continued his lessons to the rising generation of the 
Moated Manor-House, though I was as competent to teach them the 
French grammar as he,—because Sir Henry in his kindness would not 
hear of cutting off any part of the little income the old man had always 
derived from lessons in his family),—the Abbé Couffon, I say, lingered 
to speak with me, and told me that some French prisoners, convalescents 
from the hospital at the hulks at Plymouth, had been sent to a small 
inland town five miles from the Moated Manor-House upon parole. 

“ There are six of them,” he said,—* not gentlemen, but sub-officers, 
old moustaches, who would have risen no doubt from the ranks had they 
had the necessary education. Ah, madame, I answer to you that they 
have seen service, and under General Buonaparte! About him they are 
wk enthusiasts! Oh, mon Dieu, homme !”” 

had ten pounds in my desk, which I gave at once to the abbé. He 
said the men were paroled to walk no farther from the town than the 
third milestone ; but he offered, if Sir Henry and Lady Watson gave per- 
mission, to escort me and my three pupils the next day to the limit of their 
walk and make us acquainted with the prisoners. They had brought 
with them, he said, many little articles which they were seeking to sell 
for their less fortunate fellow-prisoners, who indeed had exhausted the 
market for ingenious trifles in the towns on the southern coast. They ~ 
had fans made out of shingle, rings, toothpick-cases, and many such- 
like trifles, carved out of buttons or bone, but the gems in their col- 
lection were three little spinning-wheels, each with a female figure 
spinning her thread. By some simple mechanism the wheel could be 
set going so that for a few minutes it would work apparently well. 

ir Henry consented to our expedition, and Lady Watson gave the 


children money to buy one of these delicate ingenious toys: so the next 


day we all walked to the third milestone, where we met the poor fel- 
lows, who were delighted to talk French, especially with the little chil- 
dren ; and there my soul was stirred within me by their stories of the 
campaign in Italy. It was the year 1800: they crossed the Alps 
with the First Consul, but been invalided before the battle of 
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Marenes, had been sent home by sea to Marseilles, and had been captured 
by an English cruiser in the Mediterranean. 

The children, who spoke French as well as I did, were greatly inter- 
ested, and before long it became a custom with us at least twice a week 
to walk to the third milestone and talk to my countrymen. 

The chief man among them was a sergeant-major, very proud of his 
four gold chevrons. He was called Jean Pierre. I soon found out that 
he was a native of French Flanders, and amazed and delighted him 
by addressing him in his own peasant patois. 

“ Comment! Madame comes from mon pays!” he cried. “ But it 
is inconceivable!” and he showed no delicacy in asking my maiden 
name. 

Ah! the old pride of ancestry came back to me at once as I told him 
that I was born a demoiselle de Béthune. 

“ And I,” he said, “ was born on the estates of Madame’s kinsman 
the Marquis de Naugis. M. Albéric, who alone of the family is left, 
is a brave officer. He fought for France simply as Captain Naugis 
in our grand ’96 campaign.” 

“My cousin Albéric? Is he not dead? Do you mean the young 
marquis?” I cried. ; 

ike a flash as I said this came a sudden mistrust of Bernard. 

“No, no,” said Jean Pierre. “ But once he was left for dead, during 
our retreat through the Black Forest after the battle of Biberach, 
where we beat the Austrians. Ah! that was a battle! And my colo- 
nel did wonders in that day,—my colonel,—now General de Burgraff. 
Ah! whe isa man! Madame, I will tell you a thousand stories about 
him! 

“Yes, but I had rather hear of my cousin Albéric—M. de 
Naugis.” 

“Ah! Well, he is a brave Frenchman too. M. Albéric belonged 
to the old army,—the army of Dumouriez,—and when Dumouriez de- 
serted he was away in Picardy with an escort of his troop, watching the 
English, who were threatening to land. Hearing the news, he wanted 
to make for the Vosges and there join the army. That was in 793, 
just when the war with England had broken out. Well, as he marched 
he heard how the men at Arras had cut off the head of the good sailor 
and patriot the Count de Béthune, and he imagined to himself that 
he could by a sudden coup de main enter Arras with his detachment, 
because he knew the cross-roads and the country, and carry off a few of 
his relations who were shut up there in prison, and perhaps snap up that 
tiger in a man’s skin, the Representative Le Bon. It was as if he had 
put his head into a wolf’s mouth ; but those messieurs of the Old Régime 
were so accustomed to having everything their own way that they always 
flattered themselves everything would yield to them. . He never thought 
of being attacked by peasantry,—not far, too, from his own home. 
_ They set on him at:a ford over a little stream near Lens, a place where 
a big battle was fought in the days of Malbrook, about four leagues 
from Arras. His detachment was cut to pieces, but he escaped, you 
see, for he was near his own estates, and knew of a hiding-place and a 
good woman. Ah! but I was going to tell you what happened after- 
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wards in General Moreau’s celebrated retreat in 1796, at that time when, 
had Jourdain obeyed orders, we could have won all Germany. Our regi- 
ment was stationed in a wood, and was to guard the passage of the army 
through the Valley of Hell,—well named, as many of our poor fellows 
found it. Our colonel (General de Burgraff he is to-day, now serving 
with the First Consul in Italy)—ah, madame, he is a brave man—was 
in command, Balls came flying through the trees, and broken branches 
came down crashing on our heads, but our orders were to stay there 
in silence. Then at last an order came to charge and take their field- 
guns, for a regiment df voltigeurs—those of Saint-Cyr—had come up to 
support us. nning, we came to the edge of the wood, and there in- 
deed was danger. “here the voltigeurs joined us, and I saw Captain de 
Naugis fall. I would have stopped and dragged him to the rear, for he 
was, as I told you, de mon pays, and so long as the voltigeurs of Saint- 
Cyr were in sight I kept my eye upon him. But we were in full run. 
I could not fall out of the ranks, and a moment after I was wounded,— 
our colonel, too. But our men charged the battery that we were ordered 
to take, and captured the guns and a stand of Austrian colors. My 
colonel sat his horse till all was over, and then they had to carry him 
to the rear. Well, our men pushed on, keeping close to the army in 
retreat. At such a time there is little chance for the wounded. Yet 
our repulse of the enemy allowed us twenty-four hours’ respite; and 
at the end of that time such of us as could stand were ordered to 
move on with the field-hospital. My colonel came to me: he had a 
broken arm, I had a ball in my leg. ‘Jean Pierre,’ he said, ‘ I hear that 
Captain de Naugis, of the voltigeurs, is among the missing.’—‘ Yes, 
my colonel,’ I said. ‘I saw him fall just as we charged out of the wood. 
Have they not brought him in, or his body ?—‘ No,’ said the colonel : 
‘there has been little time to search the ground thoroughly, and I cannot 
leave this place without looking for him. Our people are making ready 
to remove our wounded. I came to see if you could give me any help, ~ 
He has never been a friend to me, and I have had some hard thoughts 
of him,—poor fellow? I suppose they had had some quarrel in gar- 
rison. I said I thought my leg was not so bad but that I could go with 
him, So back we went on foot to the edge of the wood. "Madame, 


each step I took was as if you had run the blade of a red-hot knife 
into me. Our searching-parties had been over the ground, and had 
picked up the wounded and dug a trench for the dead bodies, I led 
my colonel into the bushes near where I had seen the captain fall, and 
there, sure enough, lay M. de Naugis hidden in the brushwood, his 
white face bloody and so ghastly that we never doubted he was dead, 
I had sie with me a blanket, as the colonel told me. We went up 


to him. The colonel stooped over him. He just moved his eyelids, 
Then the colonel said to me, ‘ Jean Pierre, he is alive. I think we may 
save him.’ Wegavehim drink. He said afterwards that his throat was 
so dry that he could not cry out when the searching-parties came near 
him. My colonel and I got him on the blanket. [lifted him in my 
arms, and the colonel with his one arm steadied me. Then we cut 
down a small sapling with our swords. The colonel took off the silk 
scarf that held his sword, and the captain’s scarf, and we tied him in 
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the blanket, then tied one scarf loosely under his arms and the other 
above his knees. Then we slipped the sapling through the scarfs, and 
then we tried to lift him» And wedid. We got one end of the pole 
into the crotch of a tree, and we hoisted the other end on to the colo- 
nel’s shoulder. I got mine under the other. The colonel gave the 
word, and we began our march. It was good luck, though, that we 
met a pair of stragglers before we reached the ambulance ; for the colo- 
nel’s arm was all unset, and he was so white I thought he would have 
fainted. My leg, too, kept me in hospital twice as long as if I had not 

ne out on that search for M. de Naugis; but, apart from my _—_ 

n born on his estates, I would have hopped through the wide worl 
upon a bandaged leg to serve the colonel. The First Consul knows 
ans a man he is: he will make him a Marshal of France some day, 
if the war lasts. Must you go, madame? M. de Naugis never can be 
grateful enough to M. de Burgraff. He had had a ball in the chest, but 
he got well of it before the colonel used his arm again. Happily, it 
was not his sword-arm. They have made him a general. Iset me tell 
you how he——” 

“No more to-day, sergeant-major. Another day you shall tell me 
all about your colonel,—or, as you now call him, the General de Bur- 
graff. Burgraff must be an Alsatian or a German name.” 

“Yes: he has estates on the borders of the Rhine in Germany. I 
will tell you how that happen ad 

“ Not to-day, sergeant.” 

“Well, then, madame, au revoir. Next time I will tell you.” 

And so he did. Time after time we went to the third milestone, 
and always there were stories about General de B ff. My little 
aan hung upon Jean Pierre’s words as much as I did. They played 

ing Colonel de Burgraff,—Colonel de Burgraff charging the enemy, 
Colonel de Burgraff visiting the wounded, Colonel de Burgraff ex- 
changing sword-thrusts with a Mameluke, Colonel de Burgraff this, 
Colonel de Burgraff that. Little Mary, indeed, got severely hurt by 
being tied up in a green baize table-cover belonging to the nursery and 
being slung upon a pole between her brothers, when of course she 
slipped upon the floor and hurt herself, and I had to forbid any further 
dramatic performances that had General de Burgraff for their hero. 
Nevertheless I believe I thought oftener of General de Burgraff than I 
did of Captain de engin suppose because Jean Pierre could tell 
me little more about my cousin, for he had on his recovery rejoined 
his regiment, which, while he was still in hospital, had been embarked 
for Egypt. There he and his colonel had served during the campaign 
which General Buonaparte had hoped would be the prelude to his 
mounting the throne of Constantine, and they were of the little 
company that returned with him to France when, having lost the 
chance of being Constantine, he resolved to be Charlemagne, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MY FAMILY. 


Ir was not alone about General de Burgraff that Jean Pierre used 
to discourse with me and the children. He was never tired of telling 
anecdotes of General Buonaparte. After his campaign in Germany 
under Moreau, he had, as I said, followed Buonaparte to Egypt; and 
he had made one of the little band which in the moment of most. peril 
in that hero’s life had followed Cesar and his fortunes. 

So far as Jean Pierre had any political views, they favored good 
order and a settled government, and he saw in Buonaparte the Saint 
Michael who had annihilated the monster Anarchy. On the 18th Bru- 
maire he had carried his musket without misgivings into the Orangerie 
at Saint-Cloud, whence Buonaparte expelled the Five Hundred. He 
had seen his idol made First Consul. He had followed him the second 
time to Italy ; and it almost broke his heart to think that he had not 
been present at Marengo. 

At the close of 1800, which was the date of those conversations by 
the third milestone, England was beginning to a weary of the war. 
The public voice demanded, Oui bonof And a large of the public 
had been dazzled by the exploits of the new Alexander. The public 
prints kept up their insolence, but Englishmen in secret began to speak 
of Buonaparte with respect, while thinking men predicted that he would 

ive France a recognizable government. As he said on one occasion, 
a found France grains of sand, and his mission had been to give the 
grains consistency. . 

Acts of generosity to victims of the Revolution encouraged those 
who were not irreconcilably attached to the white flag to seek -“ erasures” 
(that is, erasure from the lists of émigrés) and the restoration of any 
property that had not passed by purchase into the hands of strangers. 

As news of each succeeding act of justice or humanity reached the 
émigrés in England, a strong desire to return to France arose among 
one ne of them. wd fe ty 3 

ere began, too, to be talk of peace-negotiations. These were 
not brought to a conclusion before Jean Pierre and his comrades left 
us. One day we heard that they were to be exchanged, and- they were 
marched off without the possibility of tender leave-takings at the third 
milestone, to the great grief of the children, who were, however, consoled, 
though I was much affected, by finding that two of the poor fellows 
had sat up all night to complete a very ingenious arrangement which 
they were constructing for their little friends in a neighboring brook, 
whereby two puppets labored at a water-wheel. 

In the summer of 1801 was signed the Peace of Amiens. English 
and émigrés at once flocked over into France. The former, enthusiastic 
about the First Consul, were eager to get admitted to Saint-Cloud ; 
while the French were importunate for interviews with Madame Buona- 
parte, who was unde to be the channel of communication between 
petitioners and the First Consul. 

One morning Lady Watson said to me that a cousin of hers who 


* 
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had married Lord Whitworth’s secretary was going to Paris with the 
English Embassy, and had offered to take me with her if I would like 
to embrace the opportunity of being restored to my family and of 
making some endeavors to recover a portion of my property. I had 
no family to return to. I was the last of my own branch of the De 
Béthunes. Still, I thought that the good Duke who was head of our 
house might at least advise me: besides, the thought of seeing France 
again almost overpowered me with happiness. I therefore accepted 
the proposal of the secretary’s wife eagerly. “The secretary makes 
one condition,” said Lady Watson, before completing the arrangements: 
“he wishes you to go back with them as Mademoiselle de Béthune. 
Madame Bernard did very well for a nom de convenance in your exile, 
but it may give rise to unpleasant questions and unnecessary explana- 
tions in France. Besides, they say that the First Consul looks with 
favor on the bearers of the great names of France, and he can hardly 
be insensible to that of a descendant of Sully. It is as Mademoiselle 
de Béthune only that you may hope to recover some of your property.” 

I thought this reasoning just. At any rate, I was left no choice 
by the secretary, and the abbé, whom Lady Watson consulted on the 
subject, was of her opinion. The Concordat was not established in 
France till some weeks after, so that he did not think of going home: 
in fact, he has never gone back, preferring to remain among the friends 
whom he has made in England. 

I need not tell you of my rapture when my feet again stood upon 
French soil. I had no supreme reverence for the white flag of the 
Bourbons, and I was delighted at the sight of the tricolor which had 
won for the French nation such glorious victories. I did not think I 
had retained such a capacity for enjoyment, or that such rapturous 
emotions were left in me as those I felt when I breathed the air of the 
land of my nativity and listened on the quai of Calais to the gabble 
and confusion of French tongues. 

Paris, which I had never seen, was then in all its glory. The gay 
world of fashion and frivolity and expense was rejoicing to be free to 
run its course without obstruction. We were handsomely lodged and 
cordially welcomed, and, very shortly after we were established, my 
protectors desired me to write a note to my relative the Duke de 
Charost-Béthune. 

Monsieur le Duc Armand Joseph de Béthune had been born in 
1728, so that he was an old man in 1801. He had been a splendid 
soldier, a governor of provinces, where he had won all hearts, an able 
administrator, and a subject who combined consideration for the rights 
of man with loyalty to his sovereign. But above all things he was a 
Frenchman, and as such devoted to the destruction of abuses, in the 
hope that reforms effected in advance might avert great disasters. 

On his own lands he had abolished serfage and all its exactions 
twenty years before the meeting of the States-General. In that body 
he had voted for the equality of taxation. He made a free gift of one 
hundred thousand francs to relieve the burdens of the state. But, much 
about the same time as Le Bon imprisoned my beloved uncle, he was 
arrested under the Terror and sent to the prison of La Force. He was 
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as brave in imprisonment as he had been as a soldier. His words were 
words of wisdom, his bearing dignified and simple. Happily, he was 
set free on the 9th Thermidor by the fall of Robespierre. Thencefor- 
ward he lived in Paris, having nothing to do with political changes. He 
left the government to settle itself, and devoted himself to the material 
prosperity of France, particularly to its agriculture. He was livin 
thus up to the 18th Brumaire, when Buonaparte came into power, an 
he gave in his adhesion to the new government as the best chance open 
to France for the restoration of order and material prosperity. 

He came at once to see me. He was not handsome, he was not 
even a distinguished-looking man, but there was something about him 
which may be best described by our French word digne, which loses its 
meaning when translated into English as “ worthiness,” or “ worthy.” 

He was very gentle, very fatherly, very kind, to me. I told him 
briefly about my marriage,—how, under the impression that I was 
obeying the directions of my fiancé the young Marquis de Naugis, I had 
submitted to go through a marriage ceremony upon the scaffold itself 
with a youn Sannin, a friend of the Representative Le Bon, the young 
man M. le Comte had selected when a boy as Claude’s companion. 

It will be seen that I did not tell M. de Béthune quite the whole 
truth ; but if I were really married to Bernard I could not bear the 
thought of unnecessarily associating myself with his father’s calling. 
And I think I was right. Bernard dated from himself. That part of 
the story I think M. le Duc has never known, and I am glad to leave 
it in obscurity. I said that after our marriage the young man had be- 
haved to me with generosity and kindness, had facilitated my escape to 
England, and had sent me money there. I believed I was in conscience 
bound to him if he appeared to claim me. 

The old nobleman looked very grave, and repeatedly stroked his 
chin while I was speaking. He, however, expressed no opinion about 
my marriage. He simply absorbed the facts as I related them. 

When he rose to go away he invited me to a gathering at his house 
which took place every Thursday evening of some old friends of the 
family and all the De Béthunes and their connections,—as many of them, 
at least, as could be found in Paris in those unsettled days. He said 
that he would request a certain duchess, who was distantly my cousin, 
to call on me and offer to be my chaperon in French society. 

At the appointed hour she came, a young and pretty woman,— 
haughty, I should think, to those whose claims to rank could not be 
onda admitted, but to me, as a demoiselle de Béthune, her manners 
were engaging. I am not sure how she would have treated me as 
Madame Bernard. 

When we entered the Duke’s salon I was abashed by a sense that I 
was less well dressed than those around me. To be sure, there was 
great variety of dress, that of some women being inexpensive, while 
others made a great display. Young women who could afford it were 
attired in the antique style then affected by Madame Buonaparte; the 
elder ladies wore beautiful old lace, and dresses of rich material, which 
were cut, however, according to the Fase of the past. Frenchwomen 
individualize their style of dress. Dress is a form of art with them. A 
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rigid conformity to fashion in a ball-room or on a street looks to me as 
parvenu and unmeaning as a salon fresh from the hand of an upholsterer, 
which has no claim of individuality in its tables and chairs. 

My chaperon was at once surrounded by gentlemen. Some were 
elderly and in old-time suits, some wore official coats, and the young 
men were many of them in brilliant uniforms, I sat, almost silent, 
on a red velvet bench at my chaperon’s side. 

Never in England, where I sometimes had accompanied Lady 
Watson to county balls, had I felt myself so isolated and out of place 
as in this cousinly assembly. I knew no one. I had been so Tittle 
accustomed for eight years to French voices in a crowd that I found it 
hard to catch the meaning of the conversation round me. 

By and by a lady of middle age, with much more the appearance of 
a tradesman’s wife than that of an aristocrat, came and sat down beside 
me. After a little preliminary conversation she began to question me 
about my English exile. Then she said abruptly, to my great astonish- 
ment,— 

“Mademoiselle de Béthune, we think it best, as you have been so 
long parted from your family, that I should inform you as to its present 
situation. We are all poor, too poor to undertake the charge of a new 
relation——” 

“ Madame,” I cried, my cheeks flushing, “I ask nothing from my 
family. I am provided for; I have friends.” 

“T am glad that you can tell me so,” she said ; “ but I should like, 
if you will give me leave, to say further that as there is not much 
wealth in the family, and as the estates of some of us are still unsold 
it is desirable to make some rapprochement with the present rulers o 
our destiny, and it will be to the advantage of all of us if M. Albéric 
de Naugis, whom I see just coming into the room——” 

I turned eagerly to look at my cousin Albéric, the man most inter- 
esting to me in all the world. 

I found him—he was then about thirty-two—a remarkably hand- 
some man, dressed in a brilliant cavalry uniform, with the graceful 
manners that had so much impressed me when he was a sub-lieutenant 
in the army of the king. The good lady who was speaking to me 
followed my eyes, and said, hastily,— 

“Tt is greatly to be desired that nothing should hinder a projected 
marriage on the part of M. de Naugis with an heiress of great wealth 
who is the daughter of an official gentleman high in the confidence of 
General Buonaparte. She will exchange her wealth and her father’s 
influence for M. de Naugis’s title and advantages of family. It is 
hard on us,” continued she, with a shrug, “but even in the time of 
Le Grand Monarque the representatives of great houses were forced de 
mettre du fumier sur leurs terres, as a great lady expressed it,—to manure 
their worn-out lands,—and M. Albéric is not in a position to feel him- 
self exempt from the necessity. It will be greatly to be deplored, 
mademoiselle,” she continued, finding that I said nothing, “if you 
should use your influence with M. le Duc, who has old-fashioned ideas 
about family a tte de famille,—to put forward claims 
which might interfere with the views and wishes of the family.” 
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“Madame, I assure you——” I began. 

“T know that it is not selon les convenances to address observations 
directly to a young lady on her marriage, but I do not know, mademoi- 
selle, whom to consider your protector. M. le Duc has notions some- 
what romantic. He might fail to consider how greatly the proposed 
marriage of M. de Naugis would promote the restitution of estates to 
the poorer members of his family.” 

“‘Madame,” I said, drawing myself up, “if M. de Naugis should 
— me on the subject I hope I may be able to make him a suitable 
reply. 

a! It is difficult to make M. de Naugis entertain the idea of marriage 
at all,” said my cousin. “ He is thought to be seriously épris of the 
wife of the monsieur you may see in a red coat yonder. But he must 
be brought to se ranger, and to accept the match desired for him by his 
family. He is not a man who will make his way in the world without 
werful influence. He has numerous enemies and some devoted 
riends; but, as the first outnumber the latter and are augmented every 
day by his unhappy habit of slinging stones at the reputations of other 
officers, which brings him into unfriendly relations and involves him 
in many duels, he is hardly likely to force his own way upward either 
to wealth or to distinction in the army.” 

At this moment the Duke approached us, bringing up to me my 
cousin. I could see that he came reluctantly. I was conscious of his 
brilliancy in contrast with my own appearance. He bowed with the 
stiff courtesy I had admired in my convent. | 

“ Monsieur mon cousin,” I said, taking my courage in both hands, 
my spirit having been roused by the talk of the old lady, “‘ we have 
not met for so many years that I think we had better date our acquaint- 
ance from the moment of M. le Duc’s kind introduction. Yet let me 
close the old chapter by heart-felt thanks for the kind intentions you 
once showed of risking your life to succor me at Arras. It was from 
yourself, was it not, that I received a note in prison ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. I was hidden in a country-house of my 
family, where were Madame Zénobie——” 

“Oh! what became of Madame Zénobie?” I cried. 

“Well, she was raccourcie, cut shorter by a head, as Le Bon used 
to call it, for hiding me. She and your maid Marcelline told me of 
your danger, and Marcelline, through one of the turnkeys, undertook to 
convey a few lines from me to you. My expedition failed, however, at 
a ford, at daybreak, about four leagues from Arras.” 

“ And I,” I said, “escaped my fate and went to England. I long 
thought that you had perished on that morning. I was horrified by a 
belief that I had seen your headless body on the roadside and your 
head on a pike in the distance.” . 

Albéric laughed and shook his very pretty blond hair. 

“T got off,” he said, “when the peasants proved too many for us. 
I knew the by-roads and the goat-paths. I made my way to a ruin in 
the forest, and communicated with Marcelline. I heard vaguely that 
Le Bon, struck by your charms——” 

“ And I believed you dead,” I interrupted him, “ until not very long 
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since I met with a French prisoner in England who told me he had 
helped General de Burgraff to rescue you in 1796, during the famous 
retreat of Moreau.” 

The face of Albéric cleared. He began to enlarge upon the hours 
of suffering he had spent when forgotten on the battle-field. 

“Tt was a very gallant act on the part of General de Burgraff,” I 
said, seeing that he thought more of what he had himself endured than 
of the self-devotion of my hero. 

“ Ah, it was trés-bien,—very well done,” he replied. “That man 
rose from the ranks,—went up rapidly, being affiliated with the Jacobins. 
We poor fellows afflicted with the particlh-——” 

“ But,” said I, “ De Burgraff has the particle.” 

“Qh, no,” he said, “only from some estates over the Rhine, or 
something of the kind. He is a man of the people,—a child of the 
Revolution ; good manners, good instruction, a brave soldier,—I do not 
deny his merits. Hoche took a fancy to him and rapidly promoted 
him. Some men have luck; and when one is imbued with the ideas 
of the period it does one’s luck no harm to be wn peu jacobin.” 

“The General de Burgraff, from what has been told me, is, I should 
think,” I said, “ altogether a soldier, honorable and tender-hearted when 
not engaged in battle.” 

“ All that,—yes, that I grant you, cousin,” said Albéric. ‘“ He is 
a very Puritan in his manners,—too puritan for us of the old nobility, 
who have our own traditions,—and he has always contrived to get the 
good will of his chiefs. That helps a man’s career above all things,— 
especially when he has had the good sense to attach himself to the 
personal fortunes of a First Consul.” 

I was disgusted with Albéric. Not one word of gratitude for the 
man who, apparently without any cause for an especial act of generous 
kindness, had risked his life and his arm to save him. 

“T have heard,” I said, “that his solicitude for you was an act of 
peculiar generosity, because, mon cousin, you had not been personal 
friends.” —_. 

“Very true,” he said : “ we were not friends. We could not be, you 
know. We did not belong to the same corps nor the same arm of the 
service; nor had we the same interests and associations. I do not 
know that I had ever met Colonel de Burgraff, even in camp society.” 

“T hear,” I said, “that he will never recover the full use of his 
left arm.” 

“Well,” he replied, “some men can climb the ladder of fortune 
with one arm. I do not doubt that M. de Burgraff can. He is now, 
I think, in garrison at Metz. The First Consul knows how to choose 
hismen. M. de Burgraff would be of little use to him in Paris salons.” 

I went to no more of the good old Duke’s family receptions. I 
persuaded myself that I did not like my family, always excepting M. 
le Duc himself, and my absenting myself from their society was no 
doubt, as I had hoped, taken by the old ladies as a sign that I relin- 
quished all pretensions to the hand of M. de Naugis. 

My expenses in Paris were paid by the English secretary, to whom 
I was able to render considerable service in return ; but it was absolutely 
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necessary that I should be provided with a toilette suitable for my 
resentation to Madame Buonaparte, then living at Saint-Cloud. 
e Duc, who several times came to see me, a to me that 
presentation through one of the court ladies (I say court advisedly, for 
already the household of the First Consul was becoming a court), and 
everybody talked with enthusiasm of Madame Buonaparte’s beauty, 
grace, and sympathy with misfortune. I thought it possible that by 
her intercession the First Consul might restore me some part of my 
poor uncle’s possessions, confiscated to the state, or, what I desired most, 
the home of my childhood, my father’s Chateau d’Eau. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRST CONSUL A CONSPIRATOR. 


THE good Duke of Charost-Béthune took me in his own carriage to 
Saint-Cloud, and put me into the hands of the a who was to procure 


- mean interview with the wife of the First Consu 


Ah! that beautiful palace of Saint-Cloud,—the _— and gardens 
all natural beauty, and within adorned by every device of art and 
luxury. We passed through the reception-rooms of the palace. Salle 
after salle was decorated by artists of, reputation, and all with subjects 
taken from mythology. 
The household was in slight mourning. The brother-in-law of the 
First Consul (General Le Clerc, the husband of Pauline Buonaparte) 
had died in San Domingo, and the First Consul not only required those 
about him to appear in mourning, but issued orders to that effect to 
the foreign ambassadors. It was the entering wedge of imperialism, 
that, like M. Roland’s shoe-strings, might have warned France of her 
impending destiny. 

I was pemene 5 therefore, in white and black, having removed all 
colors from my pretty dress, which, cut in the antique style, had been 
made up by the dress-maker employed by Madame Buonaparte with 
many rouleaux of satin and ribbon. 

The lady to whom the Duke presented me seemed very kind: she 
took me at once into Madame Buonaparte’s boudoir. There she re- 
mained during our first interview, while I made my petition. 

I said to the beautiful and gracious lady to whom I was presented 
that, young as I was, and with no one to act for me, it had im- 
possible for me to find out what disposition the Revolution had made 
of my father’s and uncle’s property, but that, so far as I could gather 
from persons who knew Lille, the Chateau d’Eau—the home of my 
childhood—stood neglected and uninhabited. 

The Consul’s wife said, with sweet kindness, that we must put this 
matter into the hands of men who had access to the records of the 
Département du Nord, and that so much of the property as remained 
in the hands of the state, she had little doubt, would be restored to me 
by the First Consul. 

She then proceeded to put to me a few questions about my exile in 
England and my feelings on returning again to France. 
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I answered them as best I might; and through my answers she 
must have seen the intense reverence and adoration with which I re- 
garded the First Consul. He was to me at that time something like 
a demi-god. I even tried to soften the expression of my feelin 
with regard to him, for fear I might be sup capable of ignoble 
flattery. I was dismissed with an intimation that before long I should 
be admitted to another interview. 

It was about two weeks later when the summons came, and this 
time, after being introduced by the lady whose duty it was to make 
presentations, I was left alone with the wife of the First Consul. 

She n at once to tell me that certain forests belonging to the 
estate of Pénin had not been sold, and that they should be restored to 
me; “but as to your father’s house, the home of your childhood,” she 
said, “I am afraid there is an obstacle. The house and ponds and 
— were sold some years since to a gentleman for whom the First 

nsul has a great esteem,—General de Burgraff.” 

“Oh! if they belong to General de Burgraff, madame,” I said, “I 
would not wish to advance my interests by injuring his.” ; 

“ And why not?” said Madame Buonaparte, taking my hand kindly. 

“ Because,” I said, blushing, “he is wn peu mon héros,—a little bit 
of a hero in my eyes.” 

“ How so?” she asked ; and, very glad to do for General de Burgraff 
what I hoped might be an act of service, I eagerly told her the story of 
his rescue of my cousin M. de Naugis, of which up to that time she 
had never heard. 

“There may be a way, the First Consul thinks,” she said, “of 
remedying everything ; and that is, if you, mademoiselle, should m 
M. de Burgraff, who is a bachelor. He is a man of suitable age, - 
looking, a brave soldier, a man of the most correct manners, and very 
highly esteemed by the First Consul,—who would assure his fortunes.” 

“Ah, madame,” I cried, “if I could !—but I cannot marry !” 

“That is exactly what the general himself said when once I pro- 
posed marriage to him,” said Madame Buonaparte, laughing. “ But I 
think the scruples he professes, and those you seem to feel, might be 
overcome if you could see each other.” 

“ Not my scruples, madame,” I said. 

“ Why not?” 

She looked so full of sympathy and kindness that I could not 
refuse to open all my heart.to her. I told her my story, not without 
some weeping. 

She comforted me tenderly. “TI am glad,” she said, “ that you have 
told me this, because some mention of a strange marriage was sent to 
me in the report that has been made about you. What is the name of 
the man whom you consider to have a right to claim you?” 

“ Alas, madame, I only know his first name. In England I called 
myself Madame Bernard. My friends thought it best that I should 
reappear in France as Mademoiselle de Béthune.” 

“They were right,” she said; “and I am sorry I cannot make a 
marriage, mademoiselle, between yourself and M. de Burgraff. The 
First Consul, in pursuance of his policy of reconciling all prejudices 
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and all parties, has been very desirous to see generals whom he esteems 
united to ladies of high station. I assure you, you would have found 
the gentleman he has selected for you charming. He has perfect 
manners, a mind well cultivated, a heart of gold. You see how greatly 
we esteem him; and once he admitted me to his confidence as you have 
done to yours: I think if you had met you could console him. He too 
mourns for his first love.” 

‘“‘ Ah, madame, will you please to spare me any badinage upon this 
subject? I have confided to you what T keep hidden in my heart from 
almost every other person. The subject is very painful to me. I will 
- my duty, to the man I married, but, I entreat you, do not speak of 

im as 

“Your first love?” she said, smiling. ‘ Well, reserve that for the 
general.” 

“ Ah, madame, I entreat you———’ 

“ Not to divert myself about it? And why not? Is it beeause of 
that Bernard,—or because of poor De Burgraff?” asked Madame 
Buonaparte. 

“ Ah, madame, it is because of myself. I know not what to do, 
nor even what to call myself; my position is so painful, so perplexing, 
so unprotected, I think I shall be forced to go back to my friends in 
England.” 

“ And to leave France?” 

“ Not of my own will, madame.” 

“Sit down, my child. The First Consul and myself, I think, can 
arrange everything.” 

So saying, she passed through a door that I -had not seen, which led 
into the next room. But I think she did not find the First Consul 
where she had expected to find him ; for in about two minutes I heard 
steps upon the terrace outside. Then I heard his voice for the first 
time,—the voice that gave orders to Europe,—the voice of the master 
of the world: 

“What favor, mon amie, are you coming to ask of your husband in 
such a hurry ?” 

“Tt is no favor this time,” I heard her answer ; “for I want you to 
arrest for me one of your favorite generals.” 

In her own greater cares she seemed to have forgotten mine. I 
heard no more. They moved away together. I heard them laugh, 
however, and the laugh pained me. 

Then the door through which Madame Buonaparte had disa 
- reopened, and she, with the First Consul, entered the room. e was 
not tall, nor was he at that time stout. He wore his usual green uni- 
form of the chasseurs-d-pied. His profile was clean-cut like a Greek face 
on a medallion. The hair was soft and exquisitely fine. The eyes just 
then had a bright sparkle in them, and one of his rare smiles was 
upon his beautiful mouth. 

He spoke to me with great kindness. He made me tell him over 
again the story I had told to Madame Buonaparte, and, strange to say, 
I was not afraid to tell it to him. I felt impelled to speak, as if. over- 
powered by his will. . 
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When I had done he put his hand under my chin and turned my 
face up to him. 

‘Tell me,” he said, “ would you not rather marry one of my gen- 
erals, grande dame as you think yourself, Mademoiselle de Béthune,— 
descendant as you are of Sully (to be descended from him seems to me 
as great an honor as to be descended from his masters),—would you not 
rather, I say, marry one of my generals than go back to a land ‘where 
they daily write articles in newspapers abusing and calumniating me, in 
spite of the peace I have just made with them ?” 

“Oh, Citizen Consul,” I cried, “to live in France, to marry a 
brave French soldier, one who had won your favor, would seem to me 
a lot beyond my deservings! But it cannot be, since I am married, as 
I told you, to Bernard.” i 

“‘ Well, we shall see about that,” he said. ‘“ We have so recently * 
made terms with Rome that we must not talk about divorce.” This he 
added in a lower tone, looking at his wife, who responded with a smile, 
but looked aside. “Do not go out of Paris, madame or iselle, 
until you hear from me; and trust my power as well as my good will 
suitably to provide for you. Vouloir, with me, c’est powoir. I think 
we may dispose of this croque-mort Monsieur Bernard.” 

So saying, he left the room. His wife drew me to herself and 
kissed me. 

“‘ Madame,” I said, “may I trust that the First Consul intends no 
harm to Monsieur Bernard? He has been most generous to me. I 
have borne his name. I have taken his money. I could not bear to 
repay him with unkindness and ingratitude. Should he ever come 
back, I am quite resolved, if he wishes it, to give myself to him.” 

“No, no, my child,” she said. “Trust the First Consul. In this, 
as in everything else, he knows what he is doing. You shall hear 
from us in a few days, and I think you had better tell your friends as 
little as possible of what has passed during your interview with the 
Consul.” So saying, she led me to the door of her apartment, and, 
again pressing my hand, she left me there. 

Next day came men with papers signed by the First Consul, and 
others that I had to sign myself, putting me into possession of my 
uncle’s forests, which, well managed, they assured me, would yield a 
handsome revenue. 

A few days later, while we were sitting at an early English break- 
fast, a travelling-carriage, painted green, with the First Consul’s device 
of bees painted inconspicuously upon the panels, with a chasseur on the 
box and a waiting-woman in a white cap inside, drove up to the door. 

The woman came in and presented me a paper. “ By order of the 
First Consul, mademoiselle,” she said. 

It was an order to get into the carriage at once and to travel to 
Lille, to alight at the Chateau d’Eau, and to remain there, without on 
any pretext leaving, for two weeks, the bounds of the pro . At 
the end of two weeks the chasseur and the wailimgussit would bring 
me home. 

There was nothing to be done but to obey. Already the will of the 
First Consul was all-powerful. He could do greater: things with im- 
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ity than order a young girl for a fortnight into semi-imprisonment. 
Fecaly cried, “ How strange! How very strange! It seems like a 
fairy-tale!” 

The secretary was a good deal perplexed by this interference with a 
member of his family. He questioned the woman, who looked very 
respectable and was elderly. She said that she had received orders 
from’ Madame Buonaparte herself to wait upon Mademoiselle and to 
pay all her expenses. Post-horses had already been ordered all along 
the route for the carriage. 

A few clothes were hastily put up for me. The wife of the 
seemed anxious and uneasy. But I had full confidence in the First 
Consul and Madame Buonaparte, and was not at all indisposed to take 

part in a mysterious adventure, 
" The secretary put me himself into the carriage, and my waiting- 
woman followed me. She told me that I must call her Clémentine. 
My man-servant was in the dress of a chasseur. Four horses waited 
for us at every post-house. For the first time I was travelling as a 
lady of rank and consideration. People crowded round the carriage 
door and cheered it when they saw the bees upon the panels, 

We were two days and a night upon the journey, stopping only for 
refreshments. But our route lay along the great northern highway of 
fair France. We were going to the dear home of my childhood. rd had 
the favor of the foremost man in all the world. All I hoped for was 
that that favor would result in no injury either to De Burgraff or to 
Bernard. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MON HEROS—A MOI. 


I rounp Clémentine very good company. She had lived for some 
years with various branches of the Beauharnais family, and could tell me 
anecdotes of Madame Buonaparte’s early life, and of her first husband, 
who only by fits and starts was kind to her; of poor Madame Louis, 
of her early love-affair with General Duroc, and of her yielding for her 
mother’s sake to the exigencies of her step-father’s policy ; of her heart- 
brokenness since she became a Buonaparte, and of M. Louis’s stern, un- 
compromising rule as a husband ; she told, too, of Eugéne, always full 
of kindness and good sense—but I must not repeat her stories. They 
interested me very much, and it was positively the first time I had ever 
been thrown with a Frenchwoman who was not a peasant and yet not 
one of the upper classes, One thing I gathered from her conversation, 
—viz., that the First Consul spoke truly when he said that in his case 
vouloir meant pouvoir, and that ncthing human could resist his will. 

It was dusk on the second day of our journey when we drove 
through Lille, the dear old town, with its canals, its factories, its 
crooked streets, its broad esplanade, its frowning citadel. We reached 
the Chateau d’Eau at length, and rang the bell at the old grille. The 
spear-heads had lost their gilding, the shrubbery looked overgrown and 
neglected. There were few green leaves on the trees and bushes, for it 
was late in October. 
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The jingling of the bell brought out the concierge. To thy amaze- 
ment, he was Jean Pierre, wearing citizen’s clothes, but with the tenue 
of an old soldier. He was as astonished to see me as I was to see him. 

‘“‘ Madame Bernard!” he cried ; and this name astonished Clémen- 
tine. “Is it possible that the lady we received orders to prepare for can 
be you? We have orders, madame, from the First Consul. We have 
had no time to consult M. de Burgraff, who is at Metz in garrison. 
But when the Commander-in-Chief gives orders, of course they are to 
be obeyed.” 

A woman came forward as we stepped within the gate. “She is my 
wife, mesdames,” said Jean Pierre. “I married her when I got back to 
France, and they have given me my discharge from the army. She is 
from my village, a niece of that poor Marcelline you may remember. 
Marcelline kept this house in order for M. de Burgraff until she died 
last spring ; then M. le Général said that, if I married, my wife and I 
could live here and keep things about the place in repair for him. He 
has no time to live himself at Lille. The Citizen First Consul keeps 
him always active. He lives in a tent or in quarters in the garrison. 
He has only been once here to see us since he placed us in charge. 
Things are clean, mesdames, but those devils of sans-culottes broke up 
everything when they paid their demolishing visit to exorcise the old 
sorcerer. They were struck by thunder, they say, when they handled 
some of the little instruments in his workshop, and nobody for a long 
time would buy the house. M. de Burgraff got it one day for a mere 
nothing. It is his little pied-d-terre in France, but he has a fine old chateau 
that I have seen, and hills covered with vineyards, in Germany.” 

Thus ran on Jean Pierre as we entered the long drawing-room, with 
its four windows, its curtains of the finest Turkey-red embossed with 
a damask pattern, its high carved mantel-piece painted white, its old- 
fashioned white and gilt fauteuils and sofas, all almost as I had known 
them in my babyhood. On the top of a beautiful little rosewood cabi- 
net inlaid with ivory was a Japanese jar filled with dried rose-leaves 
and spices. Madame Zénobie had punished me once when a child for 

utting my little hands into the pot-pourri and spilling it on the floor. 
[ plunged my hand now into the jar, and was borne back to old times 
by the fragrance. Strange, that now the jar that held that perfume 
belonged to General de Burgraff, and not to me! 

I ran out into the garden, leaving Clémentine to explain to Jean 
Pierre and his wife that the Chateau d’Eau had been my home. The 
rose-bushes were there, but without leaves or roses. There, too, was 
the bush of southernwood, there the rosemary and the rue that I had 
gathered in my childhood. Jean Pierre had apparently been trying to 
get the fountain into working order, for his tools lay on the bank of the 
smaller pond. The carp in the large carp-pond no longer rose to the 
surface to be fed : the revolutionists had caught and eaten our confiding 
fishes. The espaliers for the fig-trees and the pears were broken down. 
But the bones of the old whale lay where they had long lain, and Jean 
Pierre had been trying to fashion them into a rustic seat. The summer- 
houses, now very dilapidated, stood, as they had done in my childhood, 
on the top of the high bank which dammed up the larger carp-pond 
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where Claude, I, and Bernard had been allowed to catch fish, if we 


could. 

I went into the summer-house that had been our play-room. It 
was fast falling into decay. Upon the walls were sketches made by 
Claude and Bernard in charcoal. Both had had a taste for drawing. 
Bernard’s foreshortened sketch of a cuirassier riding to battle at full 
speed struck.me as an excellent one. I laid my head beside it on the 
wall and made a little prayer that God would guide me aright along 
this difficult pass into which I had been brought, and not suffer me in 
my ignorance to do anything that would wrong or injure \ 

I went early to bed that night. I said I would take my own old 
little room, which had led out of that of Madame Zénobie, whose 
larger room I now assigned to Clémentine. 

I went early, as I said, to bed; but I could not sleep. I seemed to 
be encom with perplexities. 

Here I was, a young woman of six-and-twenty. The shadows of 
three men had crossed my path, for a girl who has no real lovers is 
sure to dwell with shadows: she must have lovers of some kind. It 
is a woman’s destiny. 

Alas! I had grown weary of my shadows. I wanted a reality. 
One does want something tangible at six-and-twenty. Was I the 
demoiselle de Béthune, or was I Bernard’s wife? Why was I sent 
into the house of this strange General de Burgraff,—that general who 
I had imprudently confessed to Madame Buonaparte was un my 
héros de roman? If the First Consul willed that I should marry 
General de Burgraff for the advancement of his “policy,” how could 
I resist him any more than the young girl: who fad oved General 
Duroc had done? Again I cried to God in my heart, “O Father in 
heaven ! protector of those who have no earthly protection! if Bernard 
in Thy sight be my husband, help me to do my duty to him!” And 
a text of Scripture came into my thoughts that had been a favorite 
with old nurse at the Moated Manor-House: “ Make Thy way plain 
before my face. Hold Thou up my goings in Thy paths, that my 
footsteps may not slide.” 

God’s way! God’s paths! I «vould try to have no will of my own. 
God’s will could overcome even that will that seemed supreme on 
earth,—the will of the man who had said, “ Vouloir, c’est pouvoir,” in 
full confidence of his power to triumph over all other wills. Again I 
prayed : “ Turn the will of the First Consul so that he may will only 
for me what is right ;” and again in my heart I heard a voice responding 
to my prayer: “ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as rivers 
of water ; He turneth it whithersoever He will.” 

Poor Bernard! he alone was tangible among my shadows. I had 
early indulged fancies in connection with Albéric de Naugis, but they 
were only fancies, all originating in his handsome person and my own 
head, and now my imagination was in danger of forming fancies about 
General de Burgraff. 

But Bernard was real. Bernard I had known to be good and true. 
Bernard had saved me. Bernard had loved me. I saw him as he 
raised the little medal of Saint Joseph to his lips and swore by the 
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memory of that “just man,” the model of all husbands, that he would 
make no claim upon me as his wife if I would bear his name and let 
him save me. I had replied with words of insult, but nevertheless he 
had saved me. : 

Poor Bernard! What had become of him? He had made himself 
a soldier,—of that I made no question. Had he fought the enemies 
of France like Jean Pierre? Had he caused his origin—now that 
origin was of small account—to be forgiven and forgotten? Had he 
won promotion by some gallant feat of arms? Was he a cavalry-man, 
a lancer, or a cuirassier like the figure he had drawn in charcoal? I 
felt drawn strangely to that little sketch. It was fresher than the 
others, as if Jean Pierre or some one else had retouched its lines. 

Ah, Bernard! I had always prayed for him, as the Abbé Couffon 
had told me. I fell asleep that night with my prayer upon my lips. 
It was the only thing I could catch hold of by which to steady myself 
in the whirl of my perplexities. It was a duty—an obedience—to 
pray for Bernard, and the Lord no doubt would “ make His way plain 
before my face,” if I were obedient, and would guide me safely through 
all snares of policy and phantom lovers. 

I could not have slept long when I was awakened by a noise of 
cracking whips, and rumbling wheels, and voices at the grille, and 
the bell jangling. I got up and looked out between my curtains. 

There was a travelling-carriage at the gate, attended by soldiers 
with lanterns, and a martial step was on the flagged pavement of the 
outer yard. The light of the lanterns shone on the gold lace and mili- 
tary trappings of an officer of rank, who, however, I remarked did not 
carry his sword. Jean Pierre with a candle had run out. I heard his 
exclamations of delighted astonishment. Then a hush fell. The car- 
riage went away, and the escort of soldiers. But one soldier remained, 
alin backward and forward, up and down the path that led between 
the grille and the front door. 

I roused Clémentine, and desired her to find out who, in the dead 
of night, had come thus to the Chateau d’Eau. She obeyed me, weary 
as she was, and brought me word that the new arrival was Monsieur le 
Général de Burgraff, who had come back to his own house, but that 
Jean Pierre had told her with tears that he was under arrest, having in 
some mysterious way fallen under the displeasure of the First Consul. 

I went back to bed again. All night 1 heard the tramp of General 
de Burgraff pacing up and down his chamber, and the tramp of the 
sentry on guard before his door. 

The poor general! Was he suffering distress of mind through my 
imprudence in speaking of him to Madame Buonaparte as my hero ?— 
for I believed, now that I remembered the words of Madame Buona- 
parte about an arrest, that I understood the intention of the First 
Consul, General de Burgraff was at the Chateau d’Eau by his will, 
his arrest had been prompted by Madame Buonaparte, and the object 
of that arrest was to shut us up together in the same house and to force 
us into a marriage which hiell carry out our master’s policy and vin- 
dicate the power of his unconquerable will. I was to be compromised, 
if possible, and so forced to give up Bernard. 
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My spirit rose. But what a situation! Was I Mademoiselle de 
Béthune? No! I would not be Mademoiselle de Béthune: I would 
take my stand on being Madame Bernard. Bernard’s name should 
protect me. As Madame Bernard the situation was less compromising 
than if I were Mademoiselle de Béthune, here in the house of a soldier 
quite unknown to me, with only a servant for my protection. What 
would the world say, what would the Duke and my family say, if they 
knew me to be shut up with a French general of distinction for two 
weeks, and with nothing to trust to but his honor! What stories might 
not circulate in Paris! Paris would concern itself about Mademoiselle 
de Béthune; it might overlook Madame Bernard. 

There was the general, restless and unhappy, walking like a caged 
animal up and down his chamber. Did he know, as I knew, why he 
had been placed under arrest? Did he know that he was brought to 
the Chateau d’Eau to force him against his inclination to marry a lady 
of the old régime and so promote the policy of reconciliation inaugurated 
by the First Consul? 

At least I could relieve his mind on two points. I might contrive 
to let him know that it was to no breach of military discipline, to no 
political suspicion, to no loss of the First Consul’s favor, that he owed 
his arrest ; and I might also let him know that even the plan of Buona- 
parte, First Consul, must be brought to naught by the fact of my being 
married already. 

I slept no more. I took a resolution; and early in the morning, in 
my dressing-wrapper, I wrote as follows: 





“CHATEAU D’EAu, November 1, 1801. 


“ MonsIEUR LE GENERAL,—The will of the First Consul has 
laced us towards each other in a difficult and unhappy position; but 
et me assure you in advance that you owe the arrest which no doubt 

distresses and perplexes you not to any loss of favor on the part of the 
First Consul, who speaks of you with the highest esteem and affection, 
but to a little suggestion on the part of Madame Buonaparte, intended 
to promote a project of marriage. 

“ Let us meet, M. le Général, as friends,—old friends, indeed, for I 
am sensible that I and my family have already had occasion to be 
grateful for the courage and generosity by which you rescued one who 
has shown you little gratitude in return. Let us meet, therefore, with 
feelings of friendship and without embarrassment, knowing that we 
cannot further Madame Buonaparte’s plans for promoting our happi- 
ness, or the First Consul’s policy, by any closer union. 

“‘T do not forget, Monsieur le Général, that I unhappily am already 
married. In admitting that I have been so for eight years, I trust to 
your honor not to presume on the First Consul’s favor and protection to 
urge attentions upon one who only can receive you with friendship, and 
who esteems herself happy to be able to state with all sincerity that she 
cherishes for you feelings of the highest consideration. 

“MapaME Marie AUGUSTINE BERNARD, 
“née DE BETHUNE.” 
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It was truly a difficult letter to write. It seldom falls to the lot of - 
a woman to refuse the hand of a man whom she has never seen, and 
who perhaps does not even suspect himself of an intention of offering 
it to her. if 

I tried to write with dignity, chiefly eager to be understood ; and 
yet I hoped to spare my own delicacy and that of General de Burgraff 
by not speaking out too plainly. 

Clémentine carried my note early to Jean Pierre to be given to the 
general, and I waited for the answer with anxiety. 





9 
CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT I FOUND IN THE CARP-POND. 


I conress I greatly dreaded the meeting that would follow the 
reception of my letter. I was not sure of myself. Bernard was but 
a memory, and I was conscious of strong prepossessions in favor of 
the general. But, even if my heart betrayed me, I knew my duty. 
I would oppose the will of the First Consul, and the promptings of my 
fancy, if it did prompt me, in favor of the general. I was sure that 
my duty was to Bernard. Poor Bernard! Where was he?. 

Then a dreadful thought came to me as I recalled the Bible story 
of Uriah the Hittite. . Suppose the First Consul caused Bernard to be 
sought out among the soldiers in his armies and put him in the fore- 
front of a battle and had him killed out of the way, that he might 
carry out his policy by marrying Mademoiselle de Béthune to his 
General de Burgraff ? 

Horrible thought! How could I dare to think such a thing of 
Buonaparte? But then there was his will, which I was certain he 
was resolved to carry out, and my own will I was conscious might be 
paralyzed by his. ‘There was no help for Bernard but a change in the 
se of the First Consul, which could be changed only by the will of 

To my great astonishment, no answer to my letter came. Towards 
evening Jean Pierre came to me and said,— 

“ Monsieur le Général desires me to tell Madame that he observes 
she has not been out all day; that he is unwilling that his presence 
in this house should confine her to her apartments; that he will not 
himself go out of the house until the evening, so that he will run no 
risk of giving Madame any embarrassment.” 

“ Was that all, Jean Pierre? Did the general write no note to me?” 

“No note, madame. He sent only that message. He had been 
writing, I think despatches, for there were many papers scattered on 
the floor, but he gathered them all up and put them in the fire as I 
came away.” 

“The general must be a savage and a boor!”’ I cried, in my heart. 
. ty man of the world would refuse to answer such a letter from a 
ady ! 

But then I remembered that both Albéric and Madame Buonaparte 
had spoken to me of his good manners. 
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-. “Well, I have done my part,” I said to myself. ‘ And God thus . 


far has answered my prayers. He has made it very easy to be faithful 
to Bernard, since I am not even to see General de Burgraff. Of this 
I am very glad indeed !” “ 
. But I was not glad. I was exceedingly disappointed. My amour- 
was wounded. I was comity annoyed. This avoidance 
was not what I had looked for in the general. 

I knew from Madame Buonaparte that he had loved some other 
woman. I meant to be sympathetic and charming to him. If there 
was no question of our marriage, I meant to show myself his friend, 
to express gratitude for his generous act in rescuing my ungracious 
cousin, to let him feel how much I admired him as my ideal of a 


French soldier; and all the time we were to keep up the barrier that .~ 


divided love from friendship. Why, I asked myself, should not a 
man and woman—an honorable man and a good woman—be friends 
and good comrades as persons of the same sex can be? 

I can answer that question now, though I could not then. Because 
human nature is human nature, and because in such friendships one or 
both must suffer the pangs of Tantalus, or else the friendship will 
break after a while under the strain, and then, if honor be not lost, the 
heart-strings of the one most faithful will be wrung with pain. 

But why should Monsieur de Burgraff avoid me, and so rudely ? 

Did he—oh, could he ?—believe a demoiselle de Béthune to be 
making him advances, under cover of the offer of my friendship and 
my gratitude for what he had done for M. de Naugis, who had shown 
for his service so little regard ? i 

I was glad—glad—very glad—that he had declined all intercourse. 
I would take care never to see him. We would live under the same 
roof for two weeks, and we would never meet. But as yet we had 
passed only two days in this manner: what might happen before those 
two days were multiplied by seven? 

Though I was to have no communication with Monsieur de Bur- 
graff, nothing prevented Jean Pierre from holding long conversations 
with me about him. Jean Pierre was very uneasy about the health of 
his general. He declared that he had grown older by ten years since 
his arrest. He had taken it bitterly to heart. He did not sleep, he 
could not eat, he walked all day about his chamber, and after dusk he 
sat till midnight smoking in the rotten old summer-house that over- 
looked the big carp-pond. He was very solicitous, Pierre said, about 
Madame. He inquired many times a day if she was rightly served. 
He did not often ask direct questions about her, but he was very will- 
ing to hear Jean Pierre talk of her without interruption. 

“ But he makes such sighs !”’ said the good sergeant. “ Ah, madame, 
my general is unhappy, or, if not, he is ill. He watches that soldier 
before the door. He says to me, ‘How many more days is it, Jean 
Pierre, that I must suffer the torments of the damned?’ Or he to 
the other side of the house and looks out into the garden. I think he 
sees Madame always when she walks there.” 

I did walk there more than ever when I heard that, but I caught 
no glimpses of the general through the closed curtains of his chamber. 
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One afternoon I went down to the summer-house, and there’on his 
knees I found Jean Pierre. He was looking carefully through a hole 
in the floor made by a cannon-ball which when the Austrians bom- 
barded Lille in 1792 had entered the summer-house, shattering some 
of the wood-work and dropping spent in the interior with sufficient 
force to splinter the floor. ‘ Monsieur le Général the night before,” 
he said, “ had lost a little object that he valued highly,—something he 
always carried in his breast. It might be possibly the relic of some 
saint, for M. le Général, though very republican, was also very Chris- 
tian, not like most of those who fought for France, who feared neither 
God nor devil. He had lost this little object the last evening. Its 
loss had vehemently afflicted him.” And Jean Pierre had set himself 
to search for it. It might have dropped through the boards of the old 
summer-house. 

I went down on my knees at once to aid Jean Pierre, well pleased-to 
have the opportunity of doing something for the general. e could 
not find it, however. Jean Pierre left me to attend to other duties. 
Indeed, he had a great deal to do, for, as he told me, a deputation of 
the citizens of Lille, headed by the sous-préfet and the maire, were 
coming to wait upon the general that evening. 

It was the warm afternoon of a Martinmas-summer day. As it 
grew dusk and time for me to retire into the house, it came into my 
head that we had not searched a rickety little balcony that overhung 
the carp-pond, part of whose wood-work, when the shot crashed through 
the wall, had been shot away. 

I went back, therefore, to the summer-house, opened the window, 
and went out upon the balcony. Claude, Bernard, and Gondrin had 
made this balcony to fish from on wet days. I had sat on the little 
stool that still stood there, many a day. ‘The relic of the general was 
nowhere to be found. Indeed, I doubted if the general could ever have 
been out upon this balcony. It seemed to me that the rotten shattered 
wood-work, never solid at its best, could not have borne the martial 
weight of a French soldier. 

I sat on the old stool a long time. Bernard had made it for me. 
I was day-dreaming. Would Bernard ever come back? I pictured 
him like his own picture of a cuirassier,—a soldier and a brave one. 
I never thought of him but as an officer. I knew that he must rapidly 
have risen from the ranks. He had said he would enlist and then make 
himself a name. Oh, how I wished the ebb and flow of half-formed 
wishes and half-formed fears would cease! I did not think that I 
could bear my present state much longer. 

Suddenly there was a great noise in the quiet garden,—a tramplin 
of many feet, the flickering of lanterns wi of torches, the voices o 
many men, 

Jean Pierre rushed into the summer-house and shut the window 
that I had left open behind me. The balcony could be entered only 
through that window. The entrance to the summer-house was by a 
flight of wooden steps from the garden. I remained quiet. The maire 
and deputation must be coming to the summer-house. They must not 
seeme. I could not go away. 
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It was a deputation, as I said, of the leading citizens of Lille, 
headed by the maire in his scarf of office: they came to wait on their 
distinguished fellow-citizen General de Burgraff, who apparently pre- 
ferred to reqeive them by torch-light in the summer-house rather than 
run the risk of disturbing me by admitting them to the long drawing- 
room in the Chateau d’Eau. 
Then for the first time I got a full view of General de Burgraff. 
I saw him through the hole made by the Austrian cannon-shot, over 
which Jean Pierre had roughly nailed some boards. He was younger 
than I had expected. I gave him little more than thirty years of age. 
In evéry way he fulfilled the ideal sketch of a soldier that I had drawn 
of him in my imagination. He seemed to me my hero of romance 
incarnate, with his martial step, his eager eyes, his soldierly bearing, his 
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_ brilliant uniform, but, alas! without his sword. 


- Monsieur le Maire made his oration, addressing M. de Burgraff as 
Citizen General, for, though republican forms of speech in private life 
were almost out of use, they lasted a few months longer on official 
occasions. In his address he enumerated the general’s deeds of arms. 
I had had no idea he had seen so much service, had distinguished him- 
self in so many places. He had served under Moreau, he had made 
the first campaign of Italy, he had gone with Buonaparte to Egypt 
and had returned with him to Fréjus, he had stood by him on the 18th 
Brumaire, he ‘had distinguished himself at Marengo and had been made 
general of division on the field. 

I glowed with enthusiasm,—for was he not my hero ?—while he 
restlessly endured the enumeration of his deeds of valor. Monsieur 
le Maire concluded by making himself the mouth-piece of the le 
of Lille and desiring to express their gratitude for all the benefits that 
the beneficence of the Citizen General had conferred upon their city. 
The Citizen de Burgraff, it seemed, had given money freely to the poor, 
to the hospitals, and to assist in the renovation of the cathedral, recently 
restored to public worship. About this last, however, M. le Maire said 
only a few words, as the Bishop of Lille proposed to do himself the 
honor to wait on his distinguished fellow-citizen the next day. The 
maire ended by asking whether a petition signed by himself and the 
principal inhabitants of Lille might not induce the First Consul to 
relieve one who it was known had stood hitherto high in his favor from 
what they were all convinced was an unmerited arrest? 

The general replied with great courtesy. He deprecated the pro- 
posed intervention of his fellow-citizens between himself and the Hirst 
Consul, saying that he had reason to believe his present position had 
not diminished the kind consideration he had always received from his 
commander. His arrest had been in consequence of a matter entirely 
personal. There was no question of any offence committed by him 
either in military or in political matters; and then he warmed into a 
strain of genuine oratory as he spoke of the First Consul. 

“On the shores of an island little known, little thought of, he was 
born,” he said, “the son of a poor gentleman, the nephew of a poor 
priest. To him has been intrusted the power of the sword. His 
mission has been to humble kings and to put down the men of words 
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who call themselves philosophers. The Revolution by his hand has 
ended its great work. It is his mission now to set bounds to the Revo- 
lution. By one act of his will he has restored to France that Christian 
worship which madmen flattered themselves they had abolished forever. 
The Revolution was God’s messenger of wrath. It has fulfilled its 
mission. Out of the East, whence light has always sprung, Buonaparte 
has come back with a new mission. He comes back to you, my friends, 
the hope of France. He comes back to us from Egypt—we come back 
to you (for I do not refuse the honor you have paid me by associating 
me with the return of Buonaparte), more triumphant than if our 
general headed a vast army. To civil discord he has said, Peace! 
The voices of all Frenchmen have saluted him. All ferocities, all 
heart-burnings, all petty ambitions, should make place for him. He 
who was once the Avenger now comes as the Restorer. He has re- 
established authority, he has enforced order, he has made men submit 
to discipline. He has given France new hope in a new future. With 
him at our head as the guardian of social order, France may move for- 
ward in a new career; a future lies henceforward before republican 
France,—a future of peaceful triumphs more glorious than those of 
battle !” : 

The deputation departed. I was trembling with excitement. All 
hearts had been thrilled by the address of the general. The moon rose, 
and her silvery light made a pathway across the carp-pond, shining on 
me as I sat breathless upon Bernard’s stool, waiting the moment when 
’ the retirement of the general might release me. - 

I rose at last, and again I glanced at him through the Austrian 
shot-hole. He sat at the table. All the fire and animation that had 
kindled enthusiasm for the First Consul in our hearts seemed to have 
died out in him. His face was bowed on his two hands in an attitude 
of utter self-surrender. 

My impulse was to fling open the window, to go forward, and to 
comfort him,—to tell him that the man who had so well served France 
and who could speak so eloquently of her ruler should never allow 
any personal matter to afflict or to discourage him. I was so full of 
enthusiasm, myself, for him and the First Consul that-I wanted to 
infuse my own feelings into his heart, to tell him that one who had 
rendered service to society by trying to rally the hearts of men to the 
cause of God and of his country, and had added his strength to that 
of the powerful arm which had drawn France back from the abyss, 
need not be troubled about puny personal things. 

But I dared not. I turned away from my post of observation. 
It seemed to me indelicate to look unseen upon a strong man’s emotion. 
As I turned my eyes downward, my attention was arrested by the 
glitter of something in the moonlight that hung upon a loose shoot of 
the rose-bush that climbed up the side of the summer-house. It was 
a slight gold chain, and I recognized it. It had been my mother’s. 
It had been Claude’s. It had been Bernard’s. There it hung, with 
its little medal of Saint Joseph. This, then, the general had lost the 
night before, and the truth broke suddenly upon me. In a moment 
I saw it all. He was Bernard! 
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General de Burgraff was Bernard ! 

I gave a loud cry. I reached forward to seize the chain hanging 
upon the leafless rose-branch. The balcony, already weak, gave way. 
I seized the chain, but as I grasped it I felt that I was falling. Boards, 
stool, planks, all fell with me into the carp-pond. I screamed, “Oh, 
save me! Bernard! Bernard! Bernard !” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FOR THE SECOND AND THIRD TIME OF ASKING. 


AnD I was saved; for, although I fell into the carp-pond among 
all the wreck, my general sprang through the window, and touched the 
water almost as soon as I did. Jean Pierre with a lantern was still 
waiting about the garden till his master should retire and he could put 
out the lights he had carried into the summer-house. Between them 
they soon laid me on the bank, the chain and medal of Saint Joseph 
clasped tightly in my hand. 

It was a more difficult matter to bring me to my senses. Whether 
it were the excitement, or the fall, or the semi-drowning, or the lon 
strain upon my nerves, that affected me, I cannot say; but it too 
more than an hour to bring me to myself after I was carried into the 
house and laid upon the little bed in the room I had chosen for my 
chamber. 

There, as soon as I had revived sufficiently to comprehend my situ- . 

ation, I received a message from General de Burgraff asking if he might 
see me. , : 
I was very glad. I had looked around me the moment I came to 
myself to see if he were near me, and a certain serrement de cour—a 
— of the heart—had come upon me when I found he was not 
there. 

. I was not sufficiently alive to things around me to comprehend that 
not only had the women been anxious to dismiss him from my chamber, 
but that he had found it necessary to change his gay and tarnished uni- 
form for other clothes. 

He came back to my chamber in the undress uniform of a general, 
and sat down by my bed. I made a motion that he should take my 
hand, and I whispered, “ Bernard!” He laid his hand in mine, in 
which I held his medal, and I laid my other hand over his as he 
clasped mine, so that his hand was pressed between my two. “ Dear 
Bernard !” 

He motioned with his other hand, and the women in the room went 
out. 

“ Dear Bernard !” I said, faintly, and I looked up at him. 

“T know not what to understand by this,” he said. “You are too 
mae be explain now, Augustine; but can I have misinterpreted your 
etter ? 

“It was written to General de Burgraff,” I said. “I did not then 
know that General de Burgraff was you. I was keeping faith with 
Bernard, and I was afraid of the general.” 
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“Then, Augustine, here in God’s presence, with your hand upon 
this medal upon which once I swore to you, what answer will you 
make me if I ask you to be my wife?” 

“ Ask me and see!” I cried. 

“T do ask it.” His voice faltered. wi 

“Oh, Bernard, yes! And it will all end well at last!’ I answered, 
fervently. 

“Ts it possible?” he cried. “ After these years of hopelessness,— 
of trial,—of temptation !” 

“T have been waiting for you,” I said. “You might have had me 
long ago.” 

“ven as Bernard?” he said, interrupting me. 

“Yes, Bernard ; I have been in my right senses and have acknowl- 
edged myself your wife for more than eight long years. I am so glad, 
dear Bernard, that the waiting and the unreality are ended now.” 

His breast heaved, and the sobs came. A man cannot weep silently 
like a woman. I too was crying. 

“ Ah, Bernard,” I said, “forgive me all your suffering. I have 
suffered too.”. 

“Forgive you ?—you ?—you who of yourself have now come back 
to me,—my wife! It is a miracle—the hand of God! My star! 
my life! my angel !” 

There is no need to tell you any more.’ We were very happy, and 
that is enough to say about it. \ 

At last Bernard asked me how long I had loved him. 

“TI don’t know,” I said, “how long I have loved you. All my 
loves and all my lovers have been shadows, not realities. But from a 
very early moment after we parted I made up my mind that I was 
genuinely your wife and that it was my duty to be true to you. Only 
once have I been tempted even in thought to be untrue.” 

His face darkened a little. 

“Tt could not be otherwise,” he said. “Poor child! De Nau- 


mised? 
“De Naugis, indeed!” I cried. “In my convent days my fancy 
saw in him a kind of love-shadow. For years I ceased to think of him 
and only thought of you. I met him again, a cynic, an egoist, an en- 
vious, disappointed man,—a frondeur,—one who slings stones at the 
— of others. Guess again who was your rival; for you know 
im. 
“T cannot tell.” : 3 
“Tt seems to me,” I said, prolonging his impatience to learn the 
name it amused me to conceal from him, “ that so far as my affections have 
been concerned I have always lived in dreams and built my hopes on ~ 
shadows. Very early, as I said, my shadow-lover was Hengia; 
then, after I had plighted faith to Bernard, my shadowy husband grew 
to be my love; but afterwards I came near giving my fancy, not my 
faith, to another shadow,—my héros de roman.” 
“‘ And this héros de roman——?” e 
“Was General de Burgraff! You, and you only, have been the 
rival of Bernard.” 
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Before we parted I asked him how he came to be Monsieur:de 
- Burgraff. 

. “Very simply,” he said. “ My father left France as soon as it was 
possible, He had money. He purchased an estate in Germany and 
took its name; but I.remained a Frenchman. I went into the army as 
De Burgraff, and I held on to the particle, not from vanity, I think, 
but because it seemed to make me feel more French, Burgraff being a 
German name.” 

A ship that is over the bar after a tempestuous voyage seems an apt 
illustration of my present life. I have come safely into the “haven 
where I would be.” = « 

The next day I rose, dressed, and lay upon a lounge, expecting to 
see the bishop who was to honor General de Burgraff with a visit, as he 
was not able to pay his respects at the episcopal palace on account of his 
arrest, 

When the official interview had taken place (it did so this time in 
the red drawing-room), the general asked the bishop for a few words 
in private, and brought him into my chamber. The bishop was much 
surprised to see me, for he had not known of a woman being under the 
general’s roof. We told him all our story, not disguising even’ the 
vocation of Bernard’s father, which I confess I had suppressed in my 
narrative when I told my story to the secretary, the Duc de Charost- 
Béthune, the First Consul, and Madame Buonaparte. 

The bishop heard us through with great interest and attention. It 
was a sort of confession that, in his presence, we were making to each 


other. The pg was then raised, Had we been married by the . 
] 


Church as well as by the law? ' 
“T think so,” the bishop said. “The Church has to overlook irreg- 
ularities consequent on the disorders of those days, now happily ended 
by the First Consul. The curé who blessed you had been your parish 
priest, and both of you, within a few hours, had made to him your con- 
porn sa At all events, I will give you provisionally my episcopal bene- 
iction. 

We called in our attendants as witnesses and received it: by which, 
I may say, we were the second time married. 

The remainder of our imprisonment in the Chateau d’Eau was tran- 
quil happiness. We went no more into the wrecked summer-house: 
the seat Jean Pierre had fashioned for us out of the whale was our 
favorite seat in our Garden of Eden. 

At last my fortnight ended, and my general, who had one day longer 
to remain at the Chateau d’Eau, saw me get into my carriage, for he 
could not pass the grille to put me there. 

We travelled as before to Paris, only I was so full of my own happy 
thoughts that I observed nothing along the road. 

An hour after my arrival I was sent for to the Tuileries to speak 
with Madame Buonaparte. I told her all that had taken place, and 
she was delighted with the dénouement of our story. But, to my great 
surprise, it was not so with the First Consul. We had pe his plans 
and crossed his policy. He had recently concluded the Concordat, ‘and 
he had imagined to himself an imposing and magnificent religious cere- 
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mony at a wedding between the descendant of Henri the Fourth’s great 
minister and a general of his own army. All this he expressed to 
General de Burgraff the moment he saw him. 

I was greatly cast down by the displeasure and disappointment of 
the First Consul, and could hardly receive my husband with a smile. 

“My dear one,” he said, “ we have waited so long for assured hap- 
piness, and it has been so marvellously secured to us, that we may well 
wait without murmuring a little longer: you must still for a few weeks 
remain a demoiselle de Béthune. The First Consul has set his heart 
upon all kinds of pomp and ceremony at our marriage. I have prom- 
ised to see that our carriages, horses, and servants are worthy of the 
occasion ; and as for you, Mademoiselle de Béthune, you must see to it 
that no demoiselle de Béthune was ever so glorious in laces, satins, 
cashmeres, jewelry, and all the rest of it.” 

But, in spite of the carte blanche given me by my husband-bride- 
room, I should have fallen far short of the required extravagance, had 
e not given a hint to Madame Buonaparte that I might have acquired 

habits of economy during my exile, and that my taste in dress might be 
too English. That was an insinuation I resented, for it was not so. 
However, Madame Buonaparte advised me as to all my purchases, and 
I am frightened to think of the cost of the érousseau that all fashion- 
able Paris for more than a week came flocking to see. 

Of course the approaching marriage of Mademoiselle de Béthune to 
Monsieur le Général de Burgraff was spread abroad as an item of news 
in high society and published in the Moniteur. It was part of the 
First Consul’s policy, and he was not to be balked by any notions of 
refinement upon our part. ? 

By his order I appeared everywhere in society, and one of the first 
places to which I went was the house of my relative the Duc de 
Charost-Béthune. 

I was a little anxious as to how my relations would receive the 
news of my engagement to an ex-Jacobin. To my great surprise, no 
people offered me warmer congratulations. The cousin with the blue 
feather was foremost in her empressement. Everywhere I heard, Yes, 
times were changed, and ideas with them. It was understood that the 
general stood high in the First Consul’s favor, not only as a brave 
soldier, but also as having been in Egypt his companion-in-arms, It 
was confidently expected that I would exert my influence not only for 
every De Béthune who needed “ erasure,” but for their friends and their 
friends’ friends too. I was ashamed of the number of such requests 
that poured in upon me; but when I spoke of the matter to Madame 
Buonaparte she told me to bring her all the petitions of all the members 
of my family. She liked to grant favors, she said, and to restore for- 
tunes ; while to do so in connection with such an event as the marriage 
of a De Béthune with one of his own officers would be agreeable to the 
First Consul and part of his policy. 

So I asked oa asked, until I thought every one ought to be satis- 
fied, though of course it was not so. 

Our third wedding was as brilliant as it could be made by full- 
robed ecclesiastics, flowers, fashion, music (they had in the choir a 
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tenor and a soprano from the Opera), jewels, great dignitaries, and the 
— of the First Consul, Madame Buonaparte, and their house- 
old. 

Thus all was well, and ended well. And before my husband 
went back to his duties at Metz we had a few weeks of quiet happiness 
at the ChAteau de Pénin, to purchase which he had sold the Chateau de 
Burgraff and its vineyards. I could have lived most happily at the 
Chateau d’Eau, but the First Consul objected to it, as falling far short 
of the splendor required by our position. 

My children on their father’s side date only from their father. The 
saying attributed to Junot was really his,—it was said to me in private, 
and, unless the same idea struck Junot and himself, I know not how it 
became known publicly: “Men of the old régime prided themselves 
on being descendants ; we shall pride ourselves on being ancestors.” 
Most surely no crusading knight ever shone in feats of arms more 
gloriously than my children’s father. 

He said to me once of his own father, “I efface him with the less 
pain, because I think that it would have made him happy to know 
that it was possible.” 

I cannot but think that we should not have been overlooked in the 
creation of dukes and marshals had it not been for a circumstance 
which caused us great personal pain and threw us out of the line of 
favor with the Emperor. My general was too republican to like the 
’ change which merged all that remained of the Republic into the 
Empire: still, he acquiesced in the change. In his eyes it seemed hard 
for his great chief ever to do wrong, and he had confidence in his far- 
sight and in his policy. By the same reasoning he accepted the death 
of the Duke d’Enghien as perhaps a necessity ; but it was not so when 
the displeasure of Napoleon fel] on his old commander Moreau. 

He thought Moreau was basely persecuted, and the Emperor knew 
that he thought so. In the distribution of honors he was made only a 
baron ; but as General the Baron de Burgraff his sword has faithfully 
followed the eagles of France, thus far always to victory. 
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9TFYWAS in the days of persecution, when 

The fires enkindled on the hills of Spain 
Had set men’s hearts ablaze, that young Cervallos, 
Noblest of all his noble-hearted race, 
Was brought before Sevilla’s stern tribunal, 
To face the fatal charge of heresy. 


Lofty of rank, and famed throughout all Spain 
For knightly deeds and gay accomplishment, 
His apprehension for a crime so grave 
Wakened in minds of men a strange unrest. 
But of all such as, led by wrath or fear, 
Crowded the city’s streets to bide his sentence, 
One only—one who knew his blameless life 
And all the story of his wedded love— 

Found time to think upon the man himself, 
And in the glare and turmoil of the hour 
Weigh what his doom might bring to him and his. 


This was the Grand Inquisitor himself, 

A man as stern to men who crossed his will, 
As he was tender unto woman’s weakness 
And pliant to her beauty. For, though cold 
And austere in his bearing towards the world, 
He secretly loved women, and this day, 

For all his frowning gaze and threatening lip, 
His thoughts were less with him who stood before 
His judgment-seat awaiting condemnation, 
Than with the hapless bride who was so young 
And was dene by men so beautiful. 


And, ere the longing which these musings waked 
Within the Grand Inquisitor had fled, 

Came one, who, bending, whispered in his ear 
That she who filled his thoughts in that strange hour 
Stood even then without the castle gates, 

Begging admittance. “Laden with the wealth 
Of priceless jewels, she but asks,” he said, 

“To lay them all upon Saint Joseph’s shrine, 

And by that act gain liberty to come 

And stand beside her husband in his peril, 

As three months since, in joy and high distinction, 
She knelt with him to crave the nuptial grace.” 
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It was the hand of Fate. With just a glance 
At proud Cervallos in his youthful strength, 

The stern chief sent his voice adown the hall, 
Bidding them bring her. “If it chance that she 
Shall prove a heretic, ’twere only fit 

She should so stand,” he cried. 


But when at last 
The doors, disparting, showed a breaking light, 
And, pausing in the shadows of the arch, 
Cervallos’ wife stood ’fore him, half he wished 
He had not been so pliant, for she was 
Not beautiful, not one to transcend fame, 
Or, if some trifling fair, not nigh so rich 
In woman’s charm of perfect loveliness, 
That one would wish to risk much for her sake,— 
At least it seemed not to the passing glance ; 
And yet her eyes were grand, he felt their power 
Ev’n where he sat, inkicine while they thrilled. 


“ Bid her draw near,” he cried, and, as he spoke, 
Bent towards the bride and watched her breathlessly ; 
For as she moved one seemed to feel the air 

Thrill to its depths with the sweet sense of summer, 
And when she paused it was as if a hush 

Should settle on the fluttering of leaves, 

The ripple of a river, conscious silence 

Following unconscious music. 


“Let her come 
Yet nearer,” cried the chief. And when again, 
Awed by his iron mien, she slightly paused, 
He murmured, “ Nearer,” till the lordly dame, 
With veil back thrown and hands upraised in prayer, 
Knelt in her beauty at his very feet. 


Ah! then the Grand Inquisitor turned pale, 

And trembled in his seat upon his throne, 

Like one who scents his doom. She was not fair, 
But in her face was what sends men to death 

As to a banquet. Looking down upon her, 

He laid a heavy hand upon his heart, 

And, muttering ’twixt his teeth, “ Come joy, come woe, 
This woman must be mine,” gazed on and on, 
Forgetful, till, her womanly, pure blush 
Springing beneath his glance, he slowly rose, 
And, adding under breath, “ But first would I 
Behold that face within the glare of passion,” 
Lifted his voice and bade that young Cervallos 
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Be led unto the torture. But, her cry 

Rising before the words could leave his mouth, 
“Take life, take wealth, but let me stand by him !” 
He paused, and thus addressed her : 


“If you will 
Consent to bear his anguish in your turn, 
Filling unto its brim the half-spent day 
With studied repetition of his pain, 
You may stand by and comfort him this hour : 
It is the penalty.” ‘I will,” she said, 
And all her face grew nobly luminous. 
“ But, first, one boon. As you do reverence God, 
Give promise that my lord shall never know 
The price I pay you for so great a grace.” 
“T promise,” said the chief. And, shrinking back 
From that high look she wore, he raised his hand 
And waved her from his presence to her lord. 


She went. All through that grievous hour she stood 
Close at her hugband’s side, and lent her smile 
To help him in his agony and shame. 

At last ’twas o’er, and at that judgment-seat, 
Kneeling again, she bowed her head, and cried, 


“ Now work your will with me: my time has come.” 


Up rose the Grand Inquisitor. Great God! 

Was this, then, love ?—the love of which his youth 
Had had its dreams ?—for which his sterner years 
Had bartered justice, honor, conscience, all, 

Only to chase a shadow? Gazing down, 

He trembled. ‘“ Woman,” he exclaimed,—and those 
Who stood about him marvelled at his voice,— 
“You are of fragile make, and you will die.” 


“T have been slain already,” she replied ; 
‘“ My suffering is passed ; an added throe 
Would be a happiness to me just now. 
Has he not borne them ?” 


Shuddering quickly back, 
As from an adder rampant in his path, 
The Grand Inquisitor stood a moment, awed, 
Then, stepping downward to her side, he laid 
A nerveless hand upon her bended head 
iat bade “od to look up. “ — one,” he cried, 
“ Forego this agony and be my love. 
I nial hard, Pm gentle as 4 dove 
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To those I cherish, and my heart, my soul, 
Are yours forever, so you stoop to take them.” 


She did not answer; whereupon he bent 

And spake with deeper passion ; but her smile, 

Her awful, steady smile of wondering scorn, 

Stopped him in middle breath. “ You will not, then? 
Do you so love the torture?” But she cried, 

“T do so much love him.” And, rising up, 

She stepped back from his side, while his wild eye, 
Contracting and dilating in his wrath, 

Fell from te look of rapture. 


“Give me time,” 
He murmured,—“ give me time ;” and on his breast 
He bowed his head, as though he would have prayed, 
But dared not for his sin. A moment more, 
And, looking up, he raised his hand on high 
And swore by Ghrist’s pure blood and stainless death 
He would forego the punishment of men 
From that day on forever. “If so be 
They will not heed my counsel in these courts, 
I will resign mine office ; but be sure 
That from this day I sentence none to death.” 


And, taking that Young woman by the hand, 


He led her ’fore the council, where, with pledge 
Of his own life against their innocence, 
He won dismissal for herself and lord. 


That two months thence within Sevilla’s courts 
He paid with blood the forfeit of that hour, 
Is by most men believed. But some have said 
It was within a convent’s narrow cell, 
And not upon the scaffold, that he won 
His title to the heaven he had defied. 
Anna Katharine Green. 
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BOUCHER. 


! 

NDER a serene sky, which gave no token of the gathering Revo- 

lutionary storm, two boats met in the middle of the Potomac. 
In one sat an American on his way to Congress, which already con- 
templated in him the commander of Colonial forces; in the other sat 
a clergyman who had gained ominous fame by eloquent and aggressive 
loyalty to his king. Both were owners of estates, and the boats were 
rowed by their slaves. For years the two men had been friends, bound 
together by mutual services; many a time, at the hospitable table of 
either, they had sat, the one telling his tales of old England, the other 
his stories of frontier warfare, till the walnut-shells rose to a cairn 
between them. As the boats came nearer the soldier beckoned the 
other to pause. There was cordial greeting, but sorrowful parting. 
The excited clergyman warned his friend—elder by six years—that he 
was bound on a perilous errand. Should he espouse the rebellious 
cause, civil war was inevitable; blood once shed, the masses would 
demand independence, and their leaders would be unable to recede. 
The other scouted his apprehensions, adding, warmly, “If you ever 
hear of my joining in any such measures you have my leave to set 
me down for everything wicked.” Then they parted,—the one to be 
mobbed in Alexandria by the crowd which had sent off their chieftain 
with drum and fife, the other to fulfil his friend’s prophecy. 

Such was the rm of George Washington and aoe Boucher, 
—the soldier and the scholar. They met no more, save by a kindly 
correspondence in later life. 

The secret of the art which in “The Virginians” so marvellously 
portrayed George Washington may be studied anew in the subjoined 
papers. My friend Mr. Locker-Lampson, of London, in sending me 
these letters of Washington to his grandfather, writes, “I lent the 
Washington letters to Thackeray when he was writing The Virginians.” 
Two have been printed by Sparks from draughts. Boucher’s letters 
to Washington have remained dormant in our State archives, The 
correspondence, now first published, recovers an impressive chapter in 
the life of Washington, and a figure of unique interest from dry 
ecclesiastical annals. Boucher (born in Blencogo, England, in 1738) 
suffered early privations, like Washington, and like him was in youth 
a surveyor of land; he managed, however, to obtain a good education, 
at Wigton, and became an accomplished scholar. He came to Virginia, 
July, 1759, as tutor to the family of Captain Dixon, Port Royal. In 





1 Better known to lovers of poetry as Frederick Locker, author of the charming 
‘London Lyrics.”” His mother was a daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher by 
his third wife; his father was Edward Hawke Locker, also an author, and the founder 
of the Naval Gallery at Greenwich Hospital. Mr. Locker-Lampson married first a 
sister of the late Lord Elgin (his daughter by whom is wife of Lord Tennyson’s 
son Alfred), and secondly the daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson, Baronet. 
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1761 he was astonished by an a from a neighboring pean i 
Hanover, King George County) a for them. He sailed to 
gland for orders, and in July, 1762, entered on his work as rector. 
He was afterwards, for seven years, rector of St. Mary’s, Caroline 
County. He had a fine glebe, well stocked with cattle and slaves. 
He had thirty pupils from families of the “gentry,” and also taught 
the slaves. He was a brilliant preacher, and there was not a Dissenter 
in his parish, The legal obstructions of dissent had just been cleared 
away, and the young orator’s aid was much sought by parishes invaded 
by revivalists. When challenged by Dissenting p ers to disputa- 
tions, he declined, deeming such a course unclerical, but he trained a 
clever carpenter to hold his own in defence of the Established Church. 
Among his pupils was John Parke Custis, Washington’s step-son. 
“ Washington,” he says, “like most people thereabouts, had no other 
education than reading, writing, and accounts, which he was taught by 
a convict servant whom his Either bought for a school-master.” In 
1769, Sir Robert Eden, the new governor of Maryland, made Boucher 
rector of St. Anne’s, Annapolis, ex-officio chaplain of the Lower i 
whose payment, however (ten pounds per session), he refused : he woul 
“serve them for nothing, but, if paid, would be paid as a gentleman.” 
Boucher had none of the unctuous cant of Madam Esmond’s saint, Mr. 
Ward ; he was a scholar, a gentleman, a man of the world. He was 
president of the Homony Club, patronized the theatre at Annapolis, wrote 
verses on the actress, and a prologue or two. There was no servility 
about his loyalty. He initiated a movement to secure an American 
bishop, pointing out how the Church was handicapped by having to send 
its ministers to England for ordination. Against that policy lican 
and Dissenting jealousy were united. For some time the governor and 
chief officials would not speak to him. On the other hand, King’s 
College, New York, conferred on him the degree of M.A. The gov- 
ernor, grown friendly again, transferred him to Queen Anne’s parish, 
Prince George, Maryland. In June, 1772, he married Miss Addison, 
a native of land, niece of the great Addison. ‘She was,” says 
Walter Thornbury, “a singularly beautiful woman ; the graceful ten- 
derness of her expression, contrasting well with her husband’s black- 
browed, benevolent, rounded face, is recorded in an excellent crayon 
drawing.”! There is a legend that the lady saw him in a vision before 
hearing of his existence. When Boucher repaired to his new parish, 
in Prince George, he found the church door barred against him, on 
account of his advocacy of an American episcopacy. A convenient 
cart-load of stones had been brought fora mob. He had some adherents, 
however, and managed to get into his pulpit, where his eloquence 
demoralized the opposition. But he was surrounded by angry people. 
On one occasion a blacksmith shot his horse, and when the 
remonstrated the bully approached, gun in hand, threatening to do 
the same to him. Thereupon Boucher gave the fellow a dexterous 
blow which left him prostrate in the mud. Such was the social condi- 
tion around him that the clergyman believed this incident did more 





1 Notes and Queries (Eng.), Third Series. See also Fifth Series. 
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for his popularity than if he had been a Newton. A bully of high 
position, whom Boucher had rebuked, concluded to challenge him; he 
went to one of the clergyman’s friends and asked him to be his second. 
This gentleman answered that, unfortunately, the clergyman, anticipating 
the duel, had already engaged his services. The braggart, who had not 
dreamed of an acceptance, dropped the matter. His friend’s reply to 
the coward was a mere ruse, but it crept out that Boucher was a man 
not to be tampered with, and he had almost become popular when the 
Revolution broke out. His fervent appeals for loyalty may be read in 
the volume in which he collected them (1797), under the title, “A 
View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution.” 
But the logic of events was more potent than his eloquence. His 
curate (Harrison) was a republican. arned by a letter that if on the 
following Sunday he read a word of the loyal Bidding-prayer he would 
be shot dead in his pulpit, Boucher took with him on the occasion 
two horse-pistols; these be laid on the cushion, and, having read the 
forbidden prayer, descended to his vestry. For several months he 
preached with those pistols visible on the cushion. On the patriotic 
fast-day Boucher found his republican curate in the pulpit, and was 
met at the church door by Osborne Sprigg, who told him he was not 
to preach that day. “It can only be prevented by taking my life,” 
said the rector, who passed up the aisle through two hundred armed 
men. With his sermon in one hand and big pistol in the other, Boucher 
was about to ascend the pulpit, when he was seized round the waist by 
his friend David Cranford, who said he had positive knowledge of an 
order to fire on him as soon as he reached the pulpit, and he should 
not go unless he were the strongest. Boucher had almost freed himself, 
when a number of others sprang forward, and he was got on. the floor. 
These were enemies, chief among them Osborne Sprigg. Boucher seized 
this man and said he would blow his brains out if he (Boucher) were 
interfered with on his way home. Holding on to Sprigg as hostage, 
he walked to his door, a band following them with the “ Rogue’s 
March.” On the following Sunday he was unopposed. His last 
discourse" in America closed with the words, “ As long as I live, yea, 
while I have my being, will I proclaim, ‘God save the king!’” On 
the last day when a ship was suffered to depart, September 10, 1775, 
Jonathan Boucher, with his wife and sister, sailed for England. There 
he gained distinction as a clergyman, archeologist, and philologist. 
He held the vicarage of Epsom from 1784 until his death in 1804. 
He had written a bitter letter to Washington (from “The Lodge, 6 
Aug. 1775’) for looking on calmly while he was “ pelted to death” for 
his convictions. ‘“ With your cause I renounce you.” His anger still 
burned when he heard of the confiscation of his large property in 
Maryland. He remembered with pain his affectionate slaves, from 
whose tears he had torn himself. For he had set a high example in 
the treatment of slaves, and affirmed that the praise he most valued 
was that implied by a negro who, when asked to whom he belonged, 
answered, “To Parson Boucher, thank God!’ But the bitterness 
passed. The angry letter is not among Washington’s papers, and was 
probably never sent. In 1784 he wrote to Washington invoking his 
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aid in the matter of an American episcopacy, still near his heart. His 

volume of 1797, already mentioned, is dedicated to Washington with 

such frank, manly admiration that it were not fair to quote bitter words 

from the period of their estrangement. Washington’s answer, given 

below, shows that, if known to him, they had been forgiven and for- 
tten. 

John Parke Custis, Mrs. Washington’s only son, to whom the cor- 
respondence chiefly relates, was born in November, 1754, and in his 
fourteenth year was confided to Mr. Boucher’s care. Colonel Rogers, 
of Baltimore, his great-grandson, possesses a fine miniature (by Charles 
Peale, the friend of both Washington and Boucher), which shows a 
handsome youth of seventeen, of warm but refined aspect, a very Hal 
Warrington. At the age of nineteen he married (1774) Eleanor Cal- 
vert, she being sixteen. At the of twenty-eight he accompanied 
Washington to Yorktown. There he caught the camp-fever, and died 
in 1781, at Eltham (Kent County, Virginia), the residence of his aunt, 
the wife of Colonel Bassett. ashington adopted his two younger 
children, and was, indeed, as a father to the others. There were four 
children: Elizabeth Parke, born 1776 ; Martha Parke, 1777 ; Eleanor 
Parke, 1779 ; George Washington Parke, 1781. 

Washington to Boucher. wi talk, sk 
Rev. Sr: 


Mr. Magowan, who lived several years in my family, a Tutor to Master Custis _ 


(my son in Law & ward) having taken his departure for England, leaves the 
oung tps without any master at this time. I should be glad therefore to 
now if it would be convenient for you to add him to the number of your Pupils. 

He is a boy of good genius, about 14 years of age, untainted in his morals of 


innocent manners. Two years and upwards he has been reading of Virgil & was 


(at the time Mr. Magowan left him) entered on the Greek Testament. 

I presume, he has grown not a little rusty in both having had no benefit of his 
Tutor since Christmas, notwithstanding he left the country in March only. If he 
comes he will have a boy (well — with House business, which may be made 
as useful as possible in your Family to keep him out of Idleness) and two horses to 
furnish him with the means of getting to Church and elsewhere as you may permit, 
for he will be put entirely and absolutely under your Tuition and direction to 
manage as you think proper in all respects. ‘ 

ow Sir, If you incline to take Master Custis, I should be glad to know what 


conveniences it may be necessary for him to —- and how soon he may come, for 


as to his Board and schooling (provender for his Horses he may lay in himself) I do 
not think it necessary to enquire into, and will cheerfully pay Ten or Twelve pounds 
& year, extraordinary, to engage your peculiar care of, and a watchful eye to him 
as he is a promising boy, the last of his family, and will possess a very large fortune 
a to this my anxiety to make him fit for more useful purposes than a Horse 
acer. 

This letter will be sent to you by my brother at Fredericksburg, and I should 
be obliged to you for an answer by the first post to Alexandria near to which place I 
live. I am Sir, your most Obed ant. G. WasHINGTON. 

P. 8. If it is necessary for him to provide a Bed, could one be purchased in 
your Neighborhood, it would save a long carriage. 


Boucher to Washington. 
Carouing, June 18, 1768. 


(In this letter Boucher expresses himself as flattered by the preference given 
him, but thinks it necessary to state that, on account of the scanty preferments in 
Virginia, he is trying to establish an interest in Maryland. As to terms, “from 
what I have heard of Col. Washington, they are such as I am well convinced he 
will not think unreasonable.’’) 


— > Pr ner Rene ceeena tes 
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Canouine, June 16, 1768. 


. ». You, §*, however, seem so justly sensible of y®* vast Importance of a 
Education that I cannot doubt of your heartily concurring in every plan that might 
be proposed for y* advantage of y* ward: And what I am more particularly pleased 
with, is, the ardent Desire you express for y* cultivation of his moral as well as his 
Intellectual Powers.’’! 

Aug. 2, 1768. 

His [Master Custis’s] Educ* hitherto may be called a private one & to this 
p*haps chiefly, He owes that peculiar Innocence and Sanctity of manners w* are 80 
amiable in Him: but then, is He not, think you, more ess, more unskilled in 
- necessary address, than He ought to be, ere He is turned out into a world like 

is?... 

He will himself inform you of y* accident He lately met with; and as He seems 
to be very apprehensive of your Displeasure, c* I suppose it necessary, I would urge 
you & his Mamma to spare rebukes, as much as He certainly deserves them. . . . 

I did not misunderstande y* meaning of your gy es in y* matter wherein you 
suspect I possibly might, being pursuaded that you know as well as I do that such 

rticular attention is not only unnecessary, but impracticable. He will probably 
inherit a much more considerable Fortune, than any other Boy here. . . . But as 
any Partiality to him in y* trifling circumstances of his Diet or other Accom- 
moda™ w‘ be rather disserviceable to him than otherwise I have taught him not to 
expect it.... 


Washington to Boucher (in Caroline). 
SrarForp C¥, Sept* 4%, 1768. 


Mast* Custis was so much disordered by an intermitting fever, attended with 
billeous vomittings, that we were obliged (whilst in Westmoreland) to send for 
Doct* Mortimer? to him. He is now better, but not clear of slow fever’s & very 
weak and low (being much reduced) which induces his Mamma to take him home 
with us, till he is perfectly restored. His Man comes with advice of this matter, & 
to fetch such parts of his cloathing, &c as he wants. 

Oct 20%, 1768, 


This Letter will be delivered to you by Jacky Custis, who has been detained 
from School longer than was intended, owing first to his own ill health, and then to 
his Mamma’s; who did not care to part with him till she had got the better of an 
Indisposition which confined her some days. He now promises to stick close to his 
Book, and endeavour by diligent study to recover his lost time—he will have nothing 
(that we know of ) to interupt him till the intervention of the Christmas Hollidays, 
when you will please to give him leave to return home. 

Rev‘ Sir 
Y* Most Obed* H»* Serv* 
G* W4sHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, 24% April, 1769. 


Revé Sir, 

Your favour of the 17“ came to my hands this day; the contents of which, or 
the Letter itself, shal soon reach M* Addisons hands.* In respect to the Dancing 
Gentry, I am glad to find you have such a choice of them, and that Newman has got 
the start of his rival Spooner, because I have heard him well spoken of as a teacher 
in that Science. The others misfortunes might recommend him to the notice & 
rwnge of the well disposed, but if his accomplishments in that way are inferior to 


the others it ought by no means to entitle him to the preference—you will be so 
good therefore sir to enter Mas* Custis with M™ Newman for a year or otherwise as 
he may form his school. M™ Washington I can venture to assure you, will be very 





1 In Washington’s Diary for 1768 is the following: “ [June] 30. Went to Mr. Boucher’s 
—dined there and left Jacky Custis—Returned to Fredericksburg in the afternoon.” 

3 Of Fredericksburg, Virginia; its first mayor after incorporation (1782). I am indebted 
to Dr. J. M. Toner of Washington for items from Washington’s Diary concerning this West- 
moreland and Stafford journey. September 2, 1768, he is at his brother Samuel’s house. 
“Sep. 5. Went to Mr. Jon. Stith’s and dined there. Returned in the afternoon. 4th. Went to 
church—dined at Col. Harrison’s and returned to my brother’s in y® afternoon. 5th. Crossed 
over to the lower point of Nangamoy [Md.] where I met my chariot and returned home.” 

8 Thomas Addison, of Oxon Hill on the Potomac, member of the Maryland Council. 
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glad to see you at Mount Vernon in the recess of Whitsun Hollidays, but it is a 
pleasure I must be deprived of, as I expect to be in Williamsburg before, and long 
after that time. Our best wishes attend yourself, Miss Boucher & Jacky. 


Boucher to Washington. 
CaRouineE, 20 July, 1769. 


You will rem? my has complained of Jacks laziness, which however I now 
hope is not incurable. For I find that he will bear = which heretofore I used 
to fear He would not. He has met with more Rig" since I'saw you than in all y* 
Time before & He is the better for it. This I mean only as to his Books ; in other 
matters he is faultless. His new Boy too is infinitely fitter for him than Julius. 
. . - Miss Boucher was very intent on going to the Springs, but being now con- 
vinced that she cannot, consistently with Associa" Principles she is contented to 


drop it.? 
Washington to Boucher (in Caroline). 
Exraau,® Dect 4‘, 1769, 

Jacky will inform you of the Reasons why he —? not the Books you wrote 
to me for, and to him I refer—perhaps all, or most of them, were Included in the 
Catalogue I sent to England for him, and if so, I expect they will be in, in less than 
three months. 

The Printer has promised to have a Musick Book Rul’d for Miss Boucher if I 
come up, if so it shall be brought.—Jack’s stay has been longer here than we in- 
tended but we hope he will endeavour to make atonemt by extra’ diligence. 


Boucher to Washington. 
Sr. Mary’s [(Caroine], 21 May, 1770. 

. . . There is a certain captiousness in some of your countrymen which I cannot 
but lament, though I ver freely pardon as being but y* ebullitions of zeal for their 
country, w® will hardly allow a Foreigner (and such I must be called in spite of my 
sincere attachment to Virginia and Virginians) to find Fault with any Thing belong- 
ing either to them or their country. But as I am well convinced this is not y* case 


with you I return to my subject‘ . . . The chief failings of his [Custis’s] character 
are that he is constitutionally somewhat warm, indolent, and voluptuous.® . . . 


Annapoxis, 1% Oct*, 1770. 

. . . Probably, ere long, you will find out that He —— has lost His Watch ; 
& He deserves to be severely reprimanded for his Carelessness. I have the Watch, 
but do not care soon to put Him out of Pain. 

I heartily wish you an agreeable Tour thro’ yonder Tramontane Regions. 


Washington to Boucher (in Annapolis). 
Mounr Vernon, Dect 16t%, 1770. 


According to appointment Jacky Oustis now returns to Annapolis. His mind 
is] @ good deal released from Study, & more than ever turnd to Horses and 
uns; indeed upon Dress and equipage, which till of late, he has discovered little 

Inclination of giving into. I must beg the favour of you, therefore, to keep him 
close to those useful branches of Learning which he ought now to be acquainted with, 
and as much as ible under your own Eye. Without these, I fear he will too 
soon think himself above controul, and be not much the better for the extraordinary 
expence attending his Living in Annapolis; which I should be exceeding sorry for, 





1 He was how a member of the House of Burgesses. 

3 An allusion to the Non-Importation Association, of which Washington was a promoter, 
and of which he once spoke as tending to frugality. Miss Boucher, a stanch loyalist, playfully 
suggests that she can’t afford it. 

a 8 Tn — County, Virginia; the residence of Colonel Bassett, husband of Martha Wash- 
gton’s sister. 

* The letter had opened with an extended estimate of the advantages of foreign .travel, 
the last count being its tendency to cure the provincialism alluded to. bal 

& He is careful to add that these failings are as yet inembryo. (A letter from young 
Custis to Washington (30 Aug. 1770) is in a fine manly spirit, as well as handwriting.) 
= then proposes that Custis shall travel in America for six months, then travel in 

jurope. 
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as nothing but a hasty progress towards the an of his Education, can Jus- 
= my Keeping him there at such an expence as his Estate will now become charge- 
able with. 

The time of Life he is now advancing into requires the most friendly aid and 
Council (especially in such a place as Annapolis); otherwise, the warmth of his own 
Passions, assisted by the bad example of other Youth, eed prompt him to actions 
derogatory of Virtue, & that Innocence of Manners which one coud wish to pre- 
serve him in: For w reason I would beg leave to request, that he may not be suf- 
fered to sleep from under your own Roof, unless it be at such places as you are sure 
he can have no bad examples set him; nor allow him to be rambling about of Nights 
in igi with those, who do no care how debauched and viceous his Conduct 
may be. 

Ton will be so good I hope, as to excuse the liberty I have taken in offering my 

sentiments thus freely—I have his welbeing much at Heart, & should be sorry to 

- _ fall into any Vice, or evil course, which there is a possibility of restraining 
im from. 


Boucher to Washington. 
Awnnapotts, Dect 18, 2770. 


. . . Unluckily too, there lodged a Youth with us, of a character exactly cal- 
culated to spoil such a Lad as Custis. He is sensible, wild, volatile, idle & good- 
natured. You will know that I allude to a son of Mr. Sam. Galloway’s.! I by no 
means aim to reproach the young gentleman, whom really I like exceedingly my- 
self, yet can I not help giving it as my opinion that He has done your ward more 
harm than He or His Family can easily make amends for. You cannot conceive 
wt wt delight Custis w‘ listen to his‘droll Tales & Accts. of his Pranks at School in 
England. . . . Sam. Galloway has also a Daughter, young & pretty: Out of respect 
to you, as I eer he frequently invited Custis to his House: it was disagreeable 
to me to be oblig’d to refuse Him because it gave offence, but I believe He never 
was there but twice, once when I was, & once when I was not. It was about the 
time of the Players being here. Miss Galloway came to town. Jack has a pro- 


goon d to the Sex, which I am ata loss how to judge of, much more how to describe. 
observ’d somewhat of a particular attention, exceeding bare civility to this Young 
Lady. I took such steps as I judged most likely to wean him in Time. .. . 


Washington to Boucher (in Maryland). 
; Moon? Vernox, Jan 224, 1771. 


Jack’s return has been delayed, as well from a belief that you might not be well 
settled, as from a desire of gratifying him in his favourite amusement of Hunting, 
these Hollidays. He returns now he says, with a determination of applying close to 
his Studies ; and I confide entirely in your promise of making him do so, as time slips 
of[f] a pace, and other Idea’s & pursuits, will soon render it more difficult to keep 
him confined to them, than at present. In respect to the kinds, & manner of his 
Studying, I leave it wholely to your better Judgment—had he begun, or rather pur- 
sued his study of the Greek Language, I should have thought it no bad acquisition; 
but whether [if] he acquire this now, he may not forego some more useful branches 
of learning, is a matter worthy of consideration. To be acquainted with the French 
Tongue is become a part of polite Education ; and to a man who has [the prospect] 
of mixing in a large Circle absolutely [necessary. Without] Arithmetick, the com- 
mon [affairs of] Life are not to be managed [with success. The study of Geo]metry, 
and the Mathe[ matics (ret due regard to the li]mites of it) is equally [advanta- 
geous. The principles] of Philosophy Moral, Natural, &c. I should think a very 
desirable knowledge for a Gentleman; but as I said before, I leave the whole to 
your direction ; with this earnest request, that, in whatever kind of Study you think 

roper to engage him, he may be kept diligently to it, for he really has no time to 
oose. 

The shortness of the distance between this and your present habitation will, I 
hope, give us the —— of seeing you and Miss Boucher often at Mount Vernon, 
in this hope M™ Washington also rests and with her Compliments and wishes, joind 
with mine for the return of many happy, & prosperous years to you, I remain with 
great sincerity etc. ° 





1 A wine-merchant at Annapolis. 
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Mount Vernon, Feby- 20, 1771. 

When Joe, with your favour found his way to this place, I was home, & 
did not return for some days. The High Winds and Ice, have been the cause of this 
very natural disappointment of getting to Marlborough’ as it was quite impossible for 
him to cross the River in these storms of wind, and now it is ai ed with some risk. 
—M"= Ww arningien has packed up what Books the Portmanteau would contain, [be]- 
fore the date of this, & of such kinds as I hope you wanted. She has given out the 
thoughts of accompanying me to Frederick, so that you will find her at home if I 
should not have the pleasure of seeing you here (should you be detained by the bad 
weather longer than was expected). The Inclosed I should be obliged to you to 
forward by a Safe, rather than the first, conveyance that may offer. 


25%, 
Agreeable to the above date, Joe attempted to cross the River ; but being unable 
to affect it, has been unavoidably detained till this time and now the River is so much 
choked with Ice as to render his we, precarious.—M"™ Washington begs the favour 
of you to get her, for Patsy, another Phial of Aither and bring with you when you 
come to Mount Vernon.® 
Mount Vernon, June 5%, 1771. 


I should have set M* Custis off for Annapolis as soon as I heard of your ing 
by (being very unwilling that he should loose any time from School that [is} possi- 
ble to be avoided) but it was thought necessary to ew hae till his cloaths could 
be Washd & got in readiness [to] take with him, which has detained him till now. 
—By him I send you £50 Maryl* Curr’ the Sum wrote for [in] your last. Inclqsing 
at the same time Doct* Stevenson’s letter and acct which I beg the favour of you to 
pay a3 soon as convenient, agreeable to his request.—The money thus receivd & 
paid, you will please to credit and charge according to the Rates which the different 

inds of Specie pass in the respective Governments; otherwise I shoud be a consid- 
erable looser between 664 & 20 p* Ct. the proportion which the two Currencies bear to 
Sterling, leaving a difference of 46} between Virg* & Maryland, when in Fact (with 
us upon “+p who receive Doll" at 6/.) the real difference is only 25 p* C'.—at 
y° utmost, 30. 

In respect to the other matters contained in your Letter of the 9** Ult¢ I shall en- 
deavour to be as explicit as Ican. And first in regard to M* Custis going to England. 
—My own Inclinations have always been strong in favour of his prosecuting the plan 
you formerly laid down for him—his Friends a good deal divided in theirs—some 
on acct of the expence; others, as being almost the last of a Family, think he shoud 
run no risks that are to be ancided--Thess opinions tho they are insufficient to biass 
my own Judgment in this matter (as I think the more conspicuous the point of view 
a man is to appear in, the more pains shoud be taken to enlarge his mind and qualify 
him for'a useful Member of Society) yet they determined me in some measure not to 
appear sollicitous or forward in promoting it; but leave things a little more to their 
own workings, and to the turn and disposition of the Youth himself, after his Genius 
is a little more unfolded and he better able to have an opinion of his own.—In this 
state of mind I was, when your prospects of a change, & doubts [about] accom 
nying him, were communicated to me; which will have no small weight in turning 
the e; for, however desirable it may be to see him travel (if his Income shoud be 
thought by the Gen! Court sufficient to admit of the expence) under the care of a 
Gentleman who would endeavour to guard, & steer him clear of those follies & vices 
which youth almost imperceptably fall into, at the same time that he was Instilling 
into him taste for useful ayaetee and Improvement, Yet I must own I should never 
wish to see him set out for England, at his time of Life recommended to the care of 
a merchant only—or to Embark on a Tour of the kind you proposed without a Con- 
ductor; as pleasure and dissipation without a kirb, would leave little room for study, 
& more than ? sigs 5 end in his Ruin: I am therefore more lex’d than ever I 
was, & find the difficulty of giving a defenitive answer en by your doubts; 
and [can only] add, that when the period arrives at which you [think] it eligible for 
him to set out on a Tour of this (kind, it will] if it appears to be his own desire, upon 
& pro[bability of your intention] & your Inclination to accompany him, meet [with 





1 In Maryland, Prince conte County. 


2 Virginia. In this county 
acres. 
§ Mrs. Washington’s daughter Martha (Patsy) died June 19, 1773. 


ashington owned an estate of five hundred and seventy-one 


~<a he ethane a oa zi # Sa 
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my] hearty concurrence, notwithstanding the ex[pense. Far]ther than this I do not 
think myself at liberty [to decide. I] conceive there is much greater circu’ tion 
to [be observed] by a Guardian than a natural Parent, who is only accountable to his 
own Conscience for his Conduct; whereas any faupas in a Guardian however well 
meant the Action, seldom fails to meet with malicious construction, and often sub- 
jects the Party to Inconvenience which is troublesome to get relieved from—This 
opinion of mine is not known to my Ward—He believes, for anything I know to the 
con , that his Trip to England is resolvd on—& I should be glad if his time was 
as to the Study of those useful Branches of Learning as will render him fit 
‘or it. 

I very sincerely congratulate you on the prospect of your change, to a parish not 
far distant from this! & should Sein’ to eh ne soon Rte in a Bent fice equal 
to the full extent of your wishes.—Col® Colvil® by his Will left the Legatees in Eng- 
land five years to put in their Claim & proove their Right; this time will not expire 
till the 8® day of Sete next—As to M? Johnson’s Physick as he has been so obliging 
to provide it, you will be so [good as], when an oppertunity offers, to send it over ; 
tho’ if [it be] some of the last, nothing is to be expected from it; th[at was] used 
without having in the smallest degree, the de[sired poss | 

I cannot conclude, without requesting [in the] most re,“ ta manner that 
all due attention [and considera]tion may be given to Jack’s Education—I fear [the 
a, he has made in Classical knowledge has of la[te pr ee ape, 3 as I cannot 

iscover that he is much [farther] in Latten than when he left Mt Magowan, know[s 
little] Arithmetick, and is quite ignorant of the Greek Language, which he had begun 
under the Tuition of that Gentleman; & therefore, as well as from some enquiries 
which I [have] lately made, apprehend, that he lacks that Attention which is neces- 

to advance him in his Studies—the Information which I have but Just come to the 

knowledge of has filled me with a sincere concern, not because of the expence attends 
his Living in Annapolis were it 4 times as great; but on acc* of the lost time which 
is never to be regained.—Duty & Inclination both prompt me to mention this matter 
to you, as I have his Improvement much at heart, and wé wittingly leave nothing 
unattempted on my _ to see this accomplished. 


Iam with M™ Washington’s Compliments [and] thanks for your attention to 
Jack in the Small Pox).® 
ft ?) Fees ~ £8 a ar b8! ahh aroha cee ea - 3 2 
ar[e]s oe MIO, | ae ee rugy Penis Min . . ae 

ird te “ Yate Pee ark Pen eee ur Aa ae 10. 0 

ae Ditto aS Viena wd RR eal i ot tae ae ae 2. 6 
ensylvania Money a: el ee ie. Tagg > Ae ene 1 0 0 

£50. 0. 0 


Mount VEENON, 9 July, 1771. The reader must be referred to Sparks for this 
long and characteristic letter. In it Washington speaks of young Custis being luke- 
warm concerning the proposed tour, and his mother approving it but faintly. He 
fears that the whole design may be defeated. 


t Boucher to Washington. 
Feb. 21,1772. Says that Custis has run up an account ral than he (Boucher) 
can account for; he cannot think it could be spent in any blamable way without 
his knowledge. 





1 Queen Anne’s, Maryland. 

2 Colonel Colvil, Dr. Slaughter tells me, had been a vestryman of Truro, Washington’s 
arish. 
. 8 A letter from Boucher, 19 April, 1771, amine his reasons for taking “ Jack” to Balti- 
more to be given the small-pox. He expresses “ heart-felt satisfaction” at Jack’s favorable con- 
dition,—the fever-marks having broken out 1 on neck, 1 on ear, breast 2, arm 1, legs 3,—not 
one on face. Dr. Stephenson’s price was 2 pistoles, and 25s. for board. The “third of a Doc- 
tor” in Washington’s accompanying account may imply that two others were given the emall- 
_ pox at the same time. In another letter (May 3) Boucher is vexed because Jack, after being 
well enough to come back without danger to other pupils, and put his mother and step-father 
out of apprehension, was persuaded to remain in Baltimore for Mr. Gough’s wedding. 
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Washington to Boucher (in Maryland). 
Mount Vernon, May 4, 1772. 

After a tiresome, and in my opinion, a very salpastent Session, I returned 
home about the middle of last Month accompanied by Col* Bassett! &c. 

The expediency of an American Episcopate was long & warmly debated, and 
at length rejected. As a substitute, the House attempted to frame an Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, to be composed of a President and four other clergymen, who were to 
have full power and authority to hear and determine all matters and causes relative 
to the clergy, and to be vested with the [power of Suspension, deprivation, & 
visitation. yp this Jurisdiction an Appeal was to be had to a Court of Delegates, 
to consist of an equal number of Clergymen and Laymen ; but this Bill, after much 
canvassing, was put to Sleep, from an opinion that the subject was of too much 
Importance to be hastily entered into at the end of a Session.2—An Act has 

assed this session empowering Trustees (to be chosen by y* Subscribers to the 
heme) to raise mone | way of Subscription, & Lottery, for the purpose of 
opening, & extending the Navigation of Potomack from the Tide Water, to Fort 
umberland ; & for perpetuating the Toll arising from vessells to the Adventurers 
in the scheme—but y* Execution of it must necessarily be ag eign till something 
similar passes into a Law in your provence.—An Act has passed for Erect- 
ing a Light House on Cape Henry, from which I think the Shipping will derive t 
advantages—and a Bill went through the House, but rejected in the Council, for 
horas ptenial Vestrys, and a general dissolution of all those now in existence. 
erewith I send the Pamphlets you desird me to get, together with your Acc* 
from both Printing Offices discharged ; both Printers being desired to forward your 
Gazettes for the future to the care of M* Lowndes of Bladensburg. 

I expected to have made you a visit soon after my return from Williamsburg, 
and to have gone from thence to Annapolis, but am a little uncertain now when it 
will be in my power to enjoy this pleasure; as I have business that will call me into 
Loudoun, Fauquier, and Berkley (one of the New Counties taken from Frederick, 
the other Dunmore)’ sometime between the middle, & last of this month; & am 
now engaged in Fishing* and other matters which seems I think to require my 
attendance. 


Boucher to Washington. 2 Mon, 1972: 
t] 


- - « The Governor [Eden] dines with y* —_— Mr. Digges to-morrow and 
sleeps at Mr. Roger’s, where I am again to meet Him. Shou’d you be quite at 
Leisure, & your whale boat be arrived, perhaps you may be tempted to try her. 
Squire Calvert alone accompanies him. 


Washington to Boucher (in Maryland). 
Mount Vernon, May 21*, 1772. 

Inclination havi ielded to Importunity, I am now contrary to all expecta- 
tion under the hands of ite Peale ; uti 80 pe aca sullen a mood—and now and 
then under the influence of Morpheus, when some critical strokes are making, that I 
fancy the skill of this Gentleman’s Pencil, will be put to it, in describing to the 
World what manner of man I am.* I have no doubt of M* Peale’s meeting with 
very good Incouragement in a Tour to Williamsburg; for having mentioned him 
* some Gentlemen at our Court, they seem desirous of employing him in his way 

own, : 





1 Colonel Burwell Bassett, who married Mrs. George Washington’s sister. 

2 Dr. Philip Slaughter, the learned historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia, tells me 
there is no record of this movement. 

® When Lord Dunmore had become odious,‘the name was changed (1777) to “Shenan- 
doah,”—from which, and of Rockingham and Frederick, the counties of Page and 
Warren have been made (1831-36). 

4 There were two fishing-shores on Washington’s estates, whose seines largely supplied 
Alexandria market, as well as the tables of his relatives, with herring and shad. 

5 Those who have seen this early pom now in possession of the Lees of Lexington, 
Virginia, with its red regimentals and dashing attitude, will find this account from the sitter 
amusing. It was no doubt meant to show at the Court at Williamsburg. The re ar 
by od = — 004 n P score —_ gpa — - tere seriously. This is o 

y 4 mn er, Brookly -Y.) grandson 0! ington’s friend, the gallant 
Captain Gallagher, of Deratrice, vas ; . 


Pe 
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Your excuse for denying us the pleasure of your Company with Govern? Eden 
& Lady, tho not strictly warranted by Scripture,! is nevertheless highly admissable, 
and I sincerely congratulate you upon the prospect of happiness ; as I think there is 
a fair Field of it opening to your view, trom the judiciousness of your choice— 
Whether M™ Washington ever stretches as far as Annapolis or not, we shall cer- 
tainly take some very early opportunity of making your acquaintance on this occa- 


sion. 
May 234, 
The foregoing Letter was ar age to go by Jack Custis, who intended, as he 
said, but afterwards altered his mind; to take the benefit of a Ball at Alexandria on 
Thursday Evening, in his way home the next day.—In the interim Joe brought me 
our favour of the 21", forbidding us any longer to hope for the pleasure of Gov't 
Yden and Lady’s Company ; which we had been flattering ourselves with the honour 
of, for several days; & which I now beg the favour of you to assure them we re- 
gret; at the same time I am further to ask you to appologize to M* Eden for my 
not paying my respects to him at Mr Digges;* which I fully intended to do, but 
falling under Mr Peale’s hands that morning in a regular Rot[ation, he kept] me 
so long, knowing that it w[as his custom] of asking, that I had not time [to visit 
him befjore Dinner, and the Gov’ You wrote me he was to set out for Mt Rogers 
after it.—Be pleased to assure M' and M™ Eden, which you may do with great truth, 
that M™ Washington and myself shall think ourselves very happy in seeing them at 
Mount Vernon whenever they can make it convenient to give us the honour of their 
Company. 

find upon enquiry that, it will not be in my power to supply you and Mr 
Calvert with the Weathers you want; the Rot, or some other distemper among my 
sheep swept off near an hundred, in the Space of a Month, this Spring for me.— 
Tam wnt obliged to Mt Galloway for the Claret, and as I have no immediate use 


for it (having a Box or two by en | I must trouble Mt Digges for House Room for 


it till I return from my trip upwa 


Boucher to Washington. 


CasTLE MaGRuDER, 19 Jan. 1778. Urges expediency of removing Custis to a 
“college speedily.” He had inclined to William and Mary, but as Washington had 
csosiaied, after inquiries, that the influences there (not particularized) are not favor- 
able, he suggests King’s College, New York. He has long enjoyed the friendshi 
of Dr. Cooper, to whom, partly, he was indebted for ‘“‘an honorary degree.” wk 
very disagreeable controversy with our patriot Lawyers [Chase and Paca], which I 
was too easily persuaded to enter into, seems likely to cut me out a good deal of 
work.’? Mrs. Boucher begs her compliments, etc. 

Prince GrorcE Co., 8 April, 17738. Is surprised to hear from the Governor of 
Custis’s engagement to Miss Calvert. Assures Washington on his word of honor 
that he never had the most distant suspicion of such a thing. Is uneasy at hearing 
that Washington thinks him (Boucher) to blame. “ You Nase I always thought 
him enamored of Miss Betsy.” He gaa feels hurt that Custis did not con- 
sult him, but admires the young lady. Hears that Washington has business at 
court in P. George Co., and hopes he will be there to meet the Governor, Mr. Cal- 
vert, the Chief Justice, and Mr. Dulany at dinner. 

2 Aug. 1778. Encloses a letter received from Custis, of which he (Boucher) is 
proud. Regrets that he could not do more for the youth. 


Washington to Boucher (in Alexandria). 
December 18, 1773. 

I send my carriage up, but cannot undertake to promise pe the Horses bring- 
ing you down, as two of them are unused to drawing, and but one Postillion ac- 
customed to drive, the other, with my lame Horses, not being returned from Wil- 
liamsburg. Mrs. Washington and [?] join in compliments to Mrs. and Miss 
Boucher, who, together with yourself, we shall expect to see at dinner. 





1 He had not yet “married a wife,” but was to marry one in the month following and 
“ eould not come.” 

2 Probably Ignatius Digges. The Digges family, descended from Sir Dudley Digges, 
Master of the Rolls (Charles II.), was distinguished in both Maryland and Virginia. 
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° Boucher to Washington. 


Papprnetoy, Lonxpox, 25 May, 1784. Mentions having written to Wash- 
ington three years before, but the British officers would not the letter. Alludes 
kindly to their past differences ; now appeals to him in of the Church in the 
country for whose civil affairs he has done so much. Speaks of there being in 
England American candidates for ordination, who are meeting difficulties on account 
of “the changes which have taken place.’ ‘Both justice and policy require that 
you should have a resident Bishop of your own, that your young men should be 
ordained as well as educated among yourselves.’’ He alludes to the confiscation of 
his property in America, but his utmost grief is for the loss of ‘‘a true friend, and 
most loving and beloved wife.” 


Washington to Boucher. 
Moounr Vernon, 15% Aug®*, 1798. 
Rev‘ Sir, 


I know not how it has happened, but the fact is, that your favour of the 8 of 
Nov‘, last year, is but just received ; and at a time when both public & private busi- 
ness pressed so hard upon me, as to afford no leisure to give the “ View of the 
Causes & Consequences of the American Revolution” written by you, and which you 
had been pl to send me, a 3 

‘For the honor of its Dedication, and for the friendly & favourable sentim® 
which are therein expressed, I pray you to accept my acknowledgment & thanks. 

Not having the Book, it follows of course that I can express no opinion 
with respect to its Political contents—but I can venture to assert, befo » and 
with confidence, that there is no man in either country, more zealously devoted to 
Peace and a good understanding between the two Nations than I am—nor one who 
is more disposed to bury in oblivion all animosities which have subsisted between 
them & the Individuals of each. 

Peace, with all the world is my sincere wish.—I am sure it is our true policy.— 
And am persuaded it is the ardent desire of the Government—But there is a Nation 
whose intermedling, & restless disposition, and attempts to divide, distract & in- 
fluence the measures of other Countries, that will not suffer us, I fear, to enjoy this 
blessing long, unless we will yield to them our Rights, & submit to greater lenies 
and insults than we have already sustained, to avoid the calamities resulting from 































ar. 

What will be the consequences of our Arming for self defence, that Providence j 
who permits these doings in the Disturbers of Mankind; & who rules and Governs 
all things, alone can tell.—To its all powerful decrees we must submit, whilst we } 
“. that the justice of our Cause if War must ensue will entitle us to its protection. 


ith very sincere res Iam 
_ me Rev‘ Sir, Your Most Obed. Servant, 
Ge WASHINGTON. 












The close of this correspondence shows us Washington once more | 
in sympathy with the mother-country, in defence of whose flag he was i] 
trained to conquer independence from it, and animated by the same i 
jealousy of France which caused his entrance on the career of a soldier. 


Moncure D. Conway. 











OUR MEMORIES. 


Ov memories are gentle waves that flow 
Against the shore-line of the Long Ago, 
A dim land stretching ’neath a dimmer sky, 
Where past events like ships at anchor lie. 
Wiliam H. Hayne, 
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° eee Sir Robert Walpole was asked what he would have read to 
him, he replied, “ Not history, for I know that to be false.” 
Charles Kingsley gave up his chair of Modern History at Oxford 
because he said he considered history “ largely a lie.” Napoleon termed 
it a fable agreed upon. Dumas called it left-handed truth. It is said 
that Raleigh, having failed in an endeavor to ascertain the rights of a 
uarrel that fell out beneath his window, exclaimed against his own 
olly in endeavoring to write the true history of the world. But this 
very anecdote has been doubted, and so casts another shadow upon the 
credibility of accepted facts. A similar story is told of Leopold von 
Ranke. While collecting facts for his history, a singular accident 
occurred in his native town. A bridge broke down, and some persons 
were swept away by the river. Von Ranke inquired into the details 
of the catastrophe. “I saw the bridge fall,” said one of the neighbors : 
“a heavy cart had just passed over and weakened it. Two men were 
on it when it fell, and a soldier on a white horse.” “TI saw it fall,” 
declared another, “ but the cart had passed over it two hours previous. 
The foot-passengers were children, and the rider was a civilian on a 
black horse.” Now,” argued Von Ranke, “if it is impossible to 
learn the truth about an accident which happened at b noonday 
only twenty-four hours ago, how can I declare any fact to be certain 
which is shrouded in the darkness of ten centuries?” 

Contemporaries even differ about facts that should be self-evident, 
—about the physical characteristics of their best friends. In 1888 a 
discussion was carried on in Notes and Queries whether Mr. Gladstone 
has a provincial accent. Members of Parliament who constantly heard 
him speak could not agree. Some said his speech was a perfect specimen 
of the English of the latter part of the nineteenth century, others that 
he had an accent of Lancashire, where he was born, and others that he 
had a Scotch accent, derived from his parents. After the death of Sir 
Henry Maine, the St. James Gazette, on the testimony of some of Sir 
Henry’s friends “ who knew him intimately and long,” challenged the 
statement made in the Saturday Review’s Sl that he had a rather 
tall and well-proportioned figure. The St. James Gazette acknowledged 
that the notice of Sir Henry was written by one who had lived on terms 
of the closest intimacy and friendship with the deceased jurist for more 
than thirty years, “and who must, therefore, have known him as well 
as one man can ever know another.” Yet it asserts that Sir Henry’s 
figure, far from being rather tall, was rather short,—“ in fact, was that 
of a man slightly below the middle height.” It will be remembered 
that Louis XIV., whom his courtiers either believed or pretended to 
believe a tall man, was absolutely diminutive in stature. The friends 
of Mrs. Browning could not agree as to the color of her hair. Haw- 
thorne described it as black, and Bayard Taylor as chestnut. Mr. John 
Bigelow said that it was of a dark chestnut, and Mr. Cephas G. 
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Thompson, the painter, that it was dark brown, almost black. No 
wonder Hawthorne wrote in his “ Note-Books,” “Every day of my 
life makes me feel more and more how seldom a fact is accurately 
stated ; how, almost invariably, when a story has passed through the 
mind of a third person it becomes, so far as regards the impression 
that it makes in further repetitions, little better than a falsehood, and 
this, too, though the narrator be the most truth-seeking person’ in 
existence. How marvellous the tendency is! . . . Is truth a fantasy 
which we are to pursue forever and never grasp?” 

Possibly Hawthorne may have heard of the game called Russian 
Scandal, which is played in this fashion. A tells a story to B, B 
repeats it to C, C to D, and so on. Each is to aim at scrupulous 
accuracy in repetition, yet by the time the story has been transmitted 
from mouth to mouth six or seven times it has undergone a complete 
transformation. And the popular poem of “The Three Black Crows” 
versifies a somewhat similar idea. 

The modern historical investigator has succeeded in shattering our 
faith in a large portion of what to our grandfathers was received his- 
torical truth. When so much of the fabric is gone, our belief in the 
rest is unpleasantly leavened with suspicion. Until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the earlier Greek and Roman history was as 
implicitly believed as the later, and from its picturesque character sank 
even deeper into the mind. But Niebuhr and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis completed the ruin which earlier doubters had begun. 

There is no evidence that Romulus ever lived, that Tarquin out- 

Lucretia, that Brutus shammed idiocy and condemned his sons to 
death, that Mucius Scevola thrust his hand into the fire, that Closlia 
swam the Tiber, that Horatius defended a bridge against an army. 
Coriolanus never allowed his mother to intercede for Rome. The num- 
ber of Xerxes’ army has been grossly exaggerated, and it was not 
stopped at Thermopyle by three hundred Spartans, but by seven thou- 
sand, or even, as some authors compute, twelve thousand. The siege of 
Troy is largely a myth, and, even according to Homer’s own account, 
Helen must have been sixty years old when Paris fell in love with her. 
Nay, other sceptics have attacked the credibility of the later Greek and 
Roman history. They have deprived Diogenes of his tub, Sappho 
of her lover, Rhodes of its Colossus. They have asserted that Portia 
did not swallow burning coals, that Cesar never crossed the Rubicon, 
that he never said to the pilot, “ You carry Cesar and his fortunes,” 
nor cried out, “ Et tu, Brute!” as he fell at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
that Philip never told Alexander, “Seek another kingdom, for Macedon 
is too small for thee.” Chemists have —_ that vinegar will not 
dissolve pearls nor cleave rocks, in spite of the fabled exploits of Cleo- 
patra and Hannibal. Nero was not a monster, he did not kill his 
mother nor fiddle over burning Rome. Tiberius was a ee 
fellow. And, indeed, all the Roman emperors who were su lly 


put out of the way were hardly treated by servile historians who sought 
to cater to the popular taste : 


Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason? 
For when it prospers none dare call it treason. 
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Even modern European history has been discredited. Arthur is un- 
doubtedly a fable. Charlemagne has been so beclouded by legend that 
it is difficult to separate the true from the false; but it is quite certain 
that his paladins are as mythical as Arthur’s knights. Alfred never 
allowed the cakes to burn, nor ventured into the Danish camp disguised 
as a minstrel. William Tell was a myth. Fair Rosamond was not 
poisoned by Queen Eleanor, but died in the odor of sanctity in the 
convent of Godstow. Blondel the harper did not discover the prison 
in which Richard III. was confined. Charles IX. did not fire upon 
the Huguenots with an arquebuse from the window of the Louvre dur- 
ing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Charles V. did not celebrate 
his own obsequies in his lifetime. Clarence was never drowned in a 
butt of malmsey, nor was Richard II. starved to death in Pontefract 
Castle. The story of Abelard and Héloise has been strongly doubted, 
and a question has even been raised as to whether Joan of Arc ever 
suffered the punishment that made her a martyr, though details of her 
execution and last moments are found in the civic records of Rouen. 
Charles Monselet quotes a paragraph from the Mercure of 1683 an- 
nouncing that certain documents recently discovered led to the conclusion 
that Joan of Arc had been married, and that some unfortunate victim 
must have been sacrificed in her place in Rouen. The documents con- 
sisted of an attestation made by Father Riguer to the effect that “ five 
years after the judgment of Joan of Arc, on the twentieth day of May, 
Joan the Maid visited Metz. On the same day her brothers called to 
see her. They thought she had been burned, but when they saw her 
they recognized her at once. They took her with them to Boquelon.” 
The old priest added as a proof of what he had advanced a copy of the 
original contract of marriage between “ Robert des Armoyses and Joan 
of Arc, otherwise known as the Maid of Orleans,” 

The story of Madcap Henry and the chief justice has been immor- 
talized by Shakespeare. The story is that Henry was arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, and was brought before Sir William Gascoigne, whom 
he either insulted or struck, whereupon he was committed to prison. 
On ascending the throne, one of his first acts was to reappoint the 
courageous judge to his place as chief justice. But it is established 
beyond controversy that Sir William Gascoigne was not reappointed by 
Henry V., and the entire story did not make its appearance until 
nearly a century and a half after the occurrence is said to have taken 
place. It was first told in 1534 by one Sir Thomas Elyot, who gives 
no authority whatever. Yet compilers, with the credulity of their 
class, have accepted his statements, and, one after the other, have trans- 
ferred the anecdote to their pages without a moment’s hesitation or 
examination. Indeed, all the stories of Henry’s roystering youth and 
of his consequent estrangement from his father have been disproved by 
documentary evidence. Year after year, from the very date when the 
se was first appointed to office, down to the time of the death of 

ing Henry IV., we find entries upon the rolls of the kingdom prov- 


ing that the son was in council with the father and enjoyed his confi- 


dence and affection. 
One of the most famous of historical edifices is the Bridge of Sighs 
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in Venice, which connects the Doge’s palace with the state prisons. 
The name was popularly given it through what Howells calls “ that 
opulence of compassion which enables the Italians to pity even ras- 
cality in difficulties.” For, in spite of Byron, it cannot be associated 
with any romantic episode of history except the story of Antonio Fos- 
carini, since it was not built until the end of the sixteenth century, and 
the prisoners who passed across it to judgment were mere vulgar crimi- 
nals, like thieves and murderers. 

The famous Round Tower at Newport, which popular tradition, 
confirmed by the genius of Longfellow, has associated with the ee 
is but an ordinary windmill. The Maélstrom is an insignificant eddy. 
The car of J uggernaut does not crush believers under its wheels, except 
in rare cases of accident. 

Not many years ago the mill of Sans Souci which the miller re- 
fused to sell to Frederick the Great was brought down with a crash by 
the Historical Society of Potsdam. With it disappeared the lawsuit 
of which the mill is traditionally believed to have been made the subject, 
and the judges of such perfect integrity that they refused to decide un- 
justly in favor of the king. The germ of the story lies in Dr. Zim- 
mermann’s highly nan “ Conversations with Frederick the Great.” 
All he says about the mill is that it interfered with the king’s view 
from the orangery, that his majesty wished to buy it, and that the miller 
refused to sell, The poet Hebel to Zimmermann’s supposed fact added 
his own story of the lawsuit. But the mill could not by its position 
have interfered with Frederick’s view from the orangery, and the records 
of the Berlin tribunals contain no mention of the action of ejectment 
which the king is held to have brought against his intractable subject. 

The crew of Le Vengeur, instead of going down with the cry of 
“Vive la République!” shrieked for hef , and many were saved in 
English boats. There is a famous story that both Cromwell and 
Hampden, despairing of the liberties of their country, had embarked 
for New England in 1638, when they were stopped by an Order of 
Council. That an expedition was so stopped there is no doubt, 7 
after a brief delay, it was permitted to proceed with its entire freight o 
a Of course neither Cromwell nor Hampden was on ; 

here is a foolish story that Philip III. of Spain when almost suffocated 
by the heat of a roaring fire felt that he could not rise from his chair 
without wounding his dignity, that no one could dampen the fire, 
because the proper official did not ha to be at hand, and that he 
contracted an erysipelas of the head which carried him off. The story 
has been gravely accepted by many historians, and has become a favorite 
illustration in English literature. Yet historian after historian has 
shown that there is not an iota of evidence to support it,—that it is 
simply a good old stock tale which has been related of many monarchs 
and many courts, and which was originally a pure invention. 

“ As for the ey number of the stories with which the ana are 
stuffed,” says Voltaire, “including all those humorous replies attributed 
to Charles V., to H IV., to a hundred modern princes, you find 
them in Athanasius and in our old authors. It is in this sense only 


that one may say, ‘ Nil sub sole novum.’” 
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Edouard Fournier in France and Mr. Hayward in England have 
shown that almost every celebrated historical saying has either in course 
of time and through force of repetition become falsified, or had from 
‘the beginning been deliberately invented. Francis I. never said or 
wrote after the battle of Pavia, “ Everything is lost save honor.” In 
a letter to his mother occurred the following words: “De toutes 
choses ne m’est demeuré que l’honneur et la vie qui est saulvée.” The 
current version may be traced to the mistranslation of the Spanish his- 
torian Antonio Devera: ‘Madama, todo se ha perdido sino es la 
honra.’ 

Henry IV. never said before entering Paris, “ Paris vaut bien une 
messe.” Philip VI., flying from the field of Crécy, and challenged 
late at night before the gates of the castle of Blois, did not cry out, 
“Tt is the fortune of France.” What he really said was, “Open, 
open ; it is the unfortunate King of France,”—a version which strips 
the speech of all its grandeur. Chateaubriand had repeated the story 
on the authority of Froissart, and when Buchan, the learned editor of 
the French Chronicles, suggested the propriety of a correction, Chateau- 
briand refused to make it. 

Other Frenchmen have manifested equal indifference to strict accu- 
racy. When Vertot, who had just finished a long description of a cer- 
tain siege, was reminded by a friend that no such siege had taken 

lace, he replied with a memorable phrase, “ Mon siége est fait ;’ and 

oltaire, on being asked where he had heard the story that when the 
French became masters-of Constantinople in 1204 they danced with the 
women in the sanctuary of the church of Santa Sophia, replied, calmly, 
“ Nowhere ; it is a frolic [espiéglerie] of my imagination.” 

The Duke of Wellington at Waterloo never uttered the famous 
words, “ Up, Guards, and at them!” When questioned on the subject, 
he wrote, “ What I may have said, and possibly did say, was, ‘Stand 
up, Guards,’ and then gave the commanding officers the order to attack.” 
General Cambronne said nothing resembling, “The Guard dies and 
does not surrender,” in reference to the attitude of the admirable body 
of men who did not die and who did surrender. He vehemently 
denied the phrase himself. Nevertheless the town of Nantes was 
authorized by royal ordinance to inscribe it on his statue. Then the 
sons of General Michel claimed that the words were used by their 
father. But in fact the spirited mot was invented by one Rougemont, 
and published two days after the battle, in L’Indépendant. Harel 
also was in the habit of putting a joke or witticism into circulation by 
enpeting it with some celebrity on the chance of reclaiming it if it 
took. 
The French have a delight in mots ; no event seems to them complete 
without one, and they eagerly catch up every invention. The Abbé 
<a frankly acknowledged to Lord Holland that he had never 
made the famous invocation to Louis XVI. on the scaffold, “Son of 
St. Louis, ascend to heaven.” It was invented for him on the evening 
of the execution by the editor of a newspaper. Sieyés indignantly 
denied that when the fate of Louis XVI. was put to the vote he ex- 
claimed, “La mort,—sans phrase,” or that when asked what he did 
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during the Reign of Terror he made answer, “J’ai vécu” (“I 
lived”). 

But the French is not the only nation which has invented historical 
speeches. Pitt’s celebrated reply to Walpole, beginning, “ The atrocious 
crime of being a young man,” is well known to have been in reality 
composed by Dr. Johnson, who was not even present when the actual 
reply was spoken ; and Horne Tooke wrote the speech inscribed on the 
pedestal of Beckford’s statue at Guildhall arpereeey * be the reply 
extemporized by the spirited magistrate to George II 

In America, Judge Taney never said or thought that “the negro has 
no rights which a white man is bound to respect,” but placed the saying 
in the mouth of an imaginary opponent whom he proceeded to squelch. 
There is a famous moé constantly attributed to Lincoln when told that 
Grant was a drunkard: “Tell me the brand of whiskey he uses, and 
I’ll send a barrel to all the other generals.” In reality the speech was 
invented by Charles G. Halpine (Miles O’ Reilly) in a seg account 
of an imaginary banquet in New York over which he Lincoln 

reside. 

. Count Beugnot was the real author of the famous phrase, “ Nothing 
is altered in France; there is only one Frenchman more,” which was 
popularly attributed to the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
Charles in February, 1824, had been called upon for an address to 
allay any fear that the Restoration meant a return to the ideas of the 
old régime. He extemporized a few confused sentences, and was as 
much surprised as any one at reading a neat little speech, comprisin 
these words, in the Moniteur. “But I never said it?’ he exc Some 
He was told that there was an imperative necessity for his having said 
it, and it became history. The popularity gained by the mot drew 
down numerous parodies. The arrival of the first giraffe in Paris was 
celebrated by a medal bearing the words, “Nothing is changed; there 
is only one animal [bée] more.” The word bée means a fool as well 
as an animal, and the French phrase has a punning hit at the Bourbons 
which is lost in English, When Francis f Emperor of Austria, died 
in 1835, and Prince Metternich still remaining at the head of affairs 
carried on his former policy, it was said, “ Nothing is altered ; there is 
only one Austrian less.” When Talleyrand was appointed Vice Grand 
Elector of the Empire, Fouchet said, “ Among so many offices, it will 
not count ; it is only one vice more.” 

- Talleyrand was continually having credited to him the good things 
said of other people. He was often much astonished by these com- 
pliments to his genius, but if he liked the saying he assumed its re- 
epomelleliey without hesitation. His paternity of the famous “ It is 

e beginning of the end” is doubted by Fournier. The still more 
famous “Speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts” was assigned 
to Talleyrand in the “ Nain Jaune” by Harel, who in this case was not 
only a forger but a thief, because, as the author of a eulogy on Voltaire, 
he must have known that the latter wrote “ Men employ speech only 
to conceal their thoughts,” and that, indeed, the phrase can be traced 
as far back as Cato. Talleyrand was even so fortunate as to be credited 
with the good things said at his expense. Thus, “ Who would not 
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adore him, he is so vicious?” was said by Montrond of him, not: by 
him of Montrond. Again, it was not he who, to the sick man com- 
plaining that he suffered the tortures of the damned, curtly exclaimed, 
“Déja!” Louis Blanc says that when Talleyrand was on his death-bed 
Louis Philippe asked him if he suffered. “Yes, like the damned.” 
Louis Philippe murmured, “ Déja!” a word that the dying man heard, 
and which he revenged forthwith by giving to one of the persons about 
him secret and terrible indications. But in fact the repartee may be 
found in one of Lebrun’s Epigrams, and has been attributed to a 
numbet of people. 

‘“‘ History repeats itself,” is a common saying, but unfortunately 
historians are often a little too hasty in assuming that the repetition 
indicates falsity. We might believe that William Tell had shot the 
apple off his son’s head, in spite of the fact that many archers before 
his time had performed the same feat, if there were any evidence that 
William Tell ever existed. Columbus showed the Spanish courtiers 
how to make an egg stand upon end, although before his time Brunel- 
leschi had adopted the same method of embarrassing the enemies who 
sarcastically inquired the method by which he proposed to build the 
dome in Florence. Nor need there be any question of plagiarism here. 
When Louis XII. said, “The King of France does not avenge the 
injuries of the Duke of Orleans,” he may have been entirely ignorant 
that he had been anticipated by Philip, Count of Bresse, who said, 
when he became Duke of Savoy in 1497, “It would be shameful as 
duke to avenge the injuries of the count.” Christina of Sweden ma 
have said of Louis XIV. when he revoked the Edict of Nantes, “ He 
has cut off his left arm with the right,” in spite of the fact that Valen- 
tinian had made use of the same expression. In fact, we are all in 
danger of becoming too sceptical. Walpole wrote an ingenious work 
to show, taking for his base the conflicting statements in history, that 
no such person as Richard III. ever existed, or that, if he did, he could 
have been neither a tyrant nor a hunchback. Whately’s “ Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,” which was published in 1810, 
created wide-spread amusement by its amazing cleverness. It proved 
with infinite ingenuity that Napoleon had never existed, and was written 
to expose Hume’s axiom concerning testimony by a reductio ad absurdum. 
About ten years after the appearance of Whately’s pamphlet, one J. B. 
Pérés, who probably never heard of Whately, published his “Comme 
quoi Napoléon n’a jamais existé,” which resolved Napoleon into a solar 
myth. And it will be remembered that in his ingenious paper on the 
ove Gladstone myth Mr. Andrew Lang has followed in the wake of 

érés and proved conclusively that Gladstone is only another name 
for the sun, and that the various deeds attributed to him are simply 
allegorical embodiments of the sun’s doings. 
W. 8S. Walsh. 
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MONG the benefits of the numerous centennial celebrations of im- 
portant events in the life of this nation, perhaps not the least 
has been the bringing to light of old letters and diaries, in which the 
great ‘figures of the different historic periods are represented amid the 
lights and shadows of every-day intercourse. The dignified Wash- 
ington becomes to us a more human personality when, in a letter written 
by Mrs. John M. Bowers, we read that when she was a child of six he 
dandled her on his knee and sang to her ‘about “the old old man and 
the old old woman who lived in the vinegar-bottle together,” or when 
we come across a facetious letter of his own in which the general tells 
how his cook was “sometimes minded to cut a figure,” notably, when 
ladies were entertained at camp, and would, on such occasions, add to the 
ordinary roast and greens a beefsteak pie or a dish of crabs, which left 
only six feet of space between the different dishes instead of twelve. 
The great John Adams, who with all his tness was not a universal 
favorite among his contemporaries, comes down to us irradiated with a 
nimbus of amiability, in a picture that his wife draws of him, submit- 
ting to be driven about the room with a willow stick by one of his 
small grandchildren. 

Amid the elaborate ceremonials attending the reception and inaugu- 
ration of the first President of the Republic, we find some such tou 
of nature, as when it transpires that those two admirable housewives 
Mrs. Washington and Mrs. Adams were detained at home, in April and 
May, 1789, by domestic duties. Mrs. Washington was busied in put- 
ting her household in order, and shipping china, cut-glass, silver-ware, 
pa linen from Mount Vernon to the capital, while from John Adams’s 
letters we gather that the wife, whom he so trusted that he permitted 
her to dispose of sheep, cows, and other live stock, on her own respon- 
sibility, was attending to such matters at Braintree, Massachusetts, 
: prior to the removal of her household gods to the fine country place, at 

ichmond Hill, that Mr. Adams had rented for the season. 

A letter written from New York, April 30, 1789, gives us some 
facts regarding the preparation of the house designed for the President 
and his wife that have not yet appeared in the histories of the time. 
The clever chronicler is Mrs. William T. Robinson, and the letter is 
addressed to Miss Kitty Wistar, of Brandywine, afterwards Mrs. 
Sharples, through the courtesy of whose descendants it has come into 
the writer’s hands. 

“ Great rejoicing in New York,” she says, “on the arrival of Gen- 
eral Washington. An elegant Barge decorated with an awning of 
Sattin, 12 oarsmen drest in white frocks and blue ribbons, went down 
to E. Town [Elizabeth] last fourth day to bring him up. A Stage was 
erected at the Coffee House wharf covered with a carpet for him to step 
on, where a company of light horse, one of Artillery, and most of the 
Inhabitants were waiting to receive him. They Paraded through 
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Queen Street in great form, while the music, the Drums and ringing of 
bells were enough to stun one with the noise. Previous to his coming 
Uncle Walter’s house in Cherry Street was taken for him and every 
room furnished in the most elegant manner. 

“‘ The evening after his Excellency’s arrival a general Illumination 
took place, excepting among Friends, and those styled Anti-Federalists : 
the latter’s wladean suffered some, thou may imagine. -As soon as the 
General has sworn in, a grand exhibition of fire-works is to be dis- 
played, which it is expected will be to-morrow. There is scarcely any- 
thing talked of now but General Washington and the Palace.” The 
palace referred to is, evidently, the former residence of Walter Franklin, 
situated at the corner of Pearl and Cherry Streets, then owned by his 
widow, who had married Mr. Samuel Osgood, Postmaster-General 
under the new administration. Watson says that the Franklin House 
on Pearl Street was “ No. 1 in pre-eminence,” and, from the wealth and 
position of its owner, it was evidently considered the best in the city 
for the purpose. Mrs. Robinson describes it as having been very 
sumptuously fitted up; and so it doubtless was, according to the pre- 
vailing idea of elegance. She says, “Thou must know that Uncle 
Osgood and Duer were appointed to procure a house and furnish it; 
accordingly they pitched on their wives as being likely to do it better. 
Aunt and Lady Kitty Duer had the - a management of it. 
I went the morning before the General’s arrival to look at it. The 
house really did honour to my Aunt and Lady Kitty, they spared no 

. pains nor expense in it. I have not done yet, my dear, is thee not 
almost tired? The best of furniture in every room, and the greatest 
uantity of plate and China that I ever saw before. The whole of the 
first and second Story is papered, and the floor covered with the richest 
kind of Turkey and Wilton Carpets.” 

The Mr. Duer spoken of by Mrs. Robinson is Colonel William 
Duer, who had early in life been aide-de-camp to Lord Clive in India, 
and who later held important positions under the Federal government. 
His wife was one of the daughters of General William Alexander, 
claimant to the Scottish earldom of Stirling. She consequently figured 
in New York society as Lady Kitty Duer, giving, with Lady Temple. 
and her own sister Lady Mary Watts, a flavor of British aristocracy to 
republican circles. Lady Kitty is described by John Quincy Adams 
as “one of the sweetest-looking women in the city,”—which testimony 
is corroborated by her portrait in the picturesque costume of the day. 

Walter Franklin’s house on Cherry Street, and that of his brother 
Samuel, which was around the corner on Pearl Street, were both near 
the shipping quarter of the town, in which respect they resembled the 
fashionable Philadelphia residences of the same period. Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s statement that a carpet was spread from the wharf for the 
President to walk upon was authenticated, more than sixty years later, 
by an eye-witness of the scene. Dr. Atlee, in 1850, while substitute- 
resident at the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, met a man of 
eighty-two who, when he learned that the young physician was named 

alter Franklin Atlee, exclaimed at the coincidence, saying that he 
remembered having seen General Washington come up the river in a 
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boat, and walk on a carpet to Walter Franklin’s house, where he and 
Mrs. Washington were to reside. 

A number of interesting family traditions cluster about these fine 
old ‘houses, in which a bevy of gay girls was gathered together, who 
charmed the British officers during their occupation of the city, just as 
their Quaker sisters were doing in old Philadelphia. Some of the 
officers were quartered on the Franklins, among them Lord Rawdon 
and Admiral Lord Richard Howe, who respectively commanded the 
army and the fleet. Sally Franklin, the writer of the letter from 
which we have quoted, was then a young girl, and a very beautiful one. 
Her cmp § with Mr. Robinson took place while the British had 
possession of New York. She was evidently a great favorite with the 
officers in command, who begged to be permitted to attend her wedding 
in Quaker meeting. This request was refused, on the plea that. the 
wedding was to be a very quiet one. British officers, as Miss Re- 
becca Franks has informed us, were not accustomed to take no for an 
answer, unless accompanied with shot and shell. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the marriage, when the beautiful bride, in her white silk 
dress-and white bonnet, stood in the quaint old meeting, listening to the 
words of her lover, “I take this Friend, Sarah Franklin, to be m 
wedded wife,” a sudden sound of footsteps and clattering of swo 
against the benches was heard, and, lo! Lord Rawdon, Lord Howe, 
and a train of young officers, resplendent in gay uniforms and gold 
lace, stood within the solemn enclosure of the meeting. They seated 
themselves, with malice aforethought, on a long bench opposite the 
bride, whose turn had now come to speak. Trembling, carefully 
avoiding the eyes of the mangos who had .vowed that they would 
make her smile in the midst of the ceremony, she apoio er 
declaring her intention to take Friend William to be her wedded hus- 
band. hen the marriage certificate was signed, the names of Lord 
Howe, Lord Rawdon, and the other officers were appended, beautiful 
Sarah Robinson showing her forgiving spirit still further, by allowing 
those, among the intruders, who were well known to her to return to the 
house and partake of the wedding-feast. 

- | To this mansion on Cherry Street Mrs. Washington came when, 

after the tedious journey from Mount Vernon, she reached New York 
on the 27th of May, accompanied by the Custis children and her warm 
friend Mrs. Robert Morris, and here, on the 29th, her first reception 
was held. 

The President was at this time about fifty-seven years of He 
is described as noble and commanding in dota and, although at the 
inaugural ceremonies he appeared in a suit of cloth of American manu- 
facture, he usually wore black velvei on festal occasions, with white vest, 
bag-wig, shining knee- and shoe-buckles, and light dress sword. If 
around the Chief Magistrate were gathered the great men of the nation, 
those who, like John Adams, Robert Morris, yet Hamilton, and . 
John Jay, had already impressed themselves deeply upon the past, and 
in connection with such younger minds as those of James Madison, 
Rufus King, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Ellsworth, the Cerberus of 
the Treasury, were destined to outline the serener history of the futare, 
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Mrs. Na, a numbered in her republican court the noblest and 
most beautiful women in the land. Among these were many who, like 
her, had shared with their husbands the anxieties of the Revolutionary 
period,—notably, Mrs. General Knox, Mrs. Robert Morris, and Mrs. 
Adams,—while in a younger group were Mrs. Rufus King, who is 
described as singularly handsome, Mrs. Gerry, the attractive wife of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, Mrs. William Smith, John Adams’s 
daughter, and Mrs. Walter Livingston, whom General Washington had 
once entertained, in rustic style, when encamped near New York. 

In days of retirement at Mount Vernon, when engaged in instruct- 
ing her maidens, or in household pursuits, Mrs. Washington was always 
simply attired, and in cloth of home manufacture. She could, how- . 
ever, on occasions of state appear in rich costumes of satin, velvet, and 
lace. Nor is there any reason to believe that the ladies of the repub- 
lican court were addicted to extreme simplicity in dress or living. In- 
deed, the Chevalier de Crévecceur, sometime consul at New York, says, 
“If there is a town on the American continent where English luxury 
displays its follies, it is in New York. You will find here the English 
fashions. In the dress of the women you will see the most brilliant silks, 
gauzes, hats, and borrowed hair.” It is amusing, in this connection, to 
note the French gentleman’s ideal of what a woman should be. He 
happened to be loading for a wife himself just then, and, like Solomon’s 
ae woman, she was expected to look well to the ways of her house- 

old, to be skilled in the spinning of flax and the making of cheese 
and butter, and withal she was to have her mind cultivated a little, 
just enough to enable her to enjoy reading with her husband. 

Mrs. William Smith, a less prejudiced observer than M. de Créve- 
ceeur, writes to her mother that there was more fashion and state in 
New York than she would fancy, describing a dinner at Chief-Justice 
Jay’s which was served @ la mode francaise. Brissot de Warville speaks 
of another dinner, this one at the house of Cyrus Griffin, at which seven 
or eight women appeared dressed in t hats and plumes. If the hats 
were as am and becoming as that worn by Mrs. John Jay in her 
portrait by Pine, we have no word of censure for those old-time beau- 
ties, although a plumed hat does seem a rather peculiar finish to a 
dinner costume, almost as odd as Mrs. William Smith’s elbow-sleeves, 
bare arms, and muff. There was one important departure, however, in 
the costume of the ladies of the first administration, for which thanks- 
givings should have been devoutly uttered. They had by this time 
renounced the ungainly head-dress that had reared its pyramid skyward 
for some years, and which, accompanied as it was with scant dra 
about the shoulders and bust, had led some wit of the day to ac- 
cuse the fair ones of robbing their breasts of gauze, cambric, and muslin 
for the use of their heads. Perhaps some such witticism had led to the 
change of fashion ; or, more likely, a little bird from France had whis- 
pe in the ladies’ ears that the mighty pyramid had fallen there. 

rom whatever cause, the structure of tom Seems: feathers, and jewels 
no longer reared its imposing pinnacle above the brow of beauty, and 
many of the Stuart, Malbone, Trumbull, and Copley paintings of 
women present at this reception of May, 1789, represent the hair dressed 
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low, with curls and bandeaux @ la Grecque or rolled motte high 
@ la Pompadour. The scene was as brilliant as gay colors, rich fabrics, 
jewels, youth, beauty, and wax candles could make it. Mrs. Washington 
stood with the Cabinet ladies around her, stately Mrs. Robert Morris 
by her side, herself the stateliest figure in the group. The President 
from guest to guest, exchanging a word with one and another, 
and pleasing all by the fine courtesy of his manner. The lovely 
ladies, and the dignified gentlemen, many of them with powdered h 
and bag-wigs, like his Fxcellency, trooped up by twos and threes to 
y their respects to the first lady in the land. We see it all passing 
Pefore us, like a brilliant panorama. Mr. Huntington, the artist, has 
made of it a glowing picture, which will to all time represent to the 
children of the Republic that first ceremonial, in which the dignity of 
the state and the graces of social life were so admirably blended by the 
couple who knew so well how to balance the functions of public office 
and the sacred demands of home life. 
Anne H. Wharton. 
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Mee has been written and more perhaps been said of the “Auto- 
. graph Fiend” and his “ pernicious practice.” The ion for 
collecting autographs may be ridiculed if we so choose to do; and in 
many cases, where it is carried to excess or pursued in a hap-hazard 
manner, it deserves all that can be said of it. Yet the hobby—or 
craze, if the reader will so have it—is not without its redeeming 
features, or, to go further, devoid of distinct benefits. But for the 
autograph collector many valued bits of epistolary literature would 
to-day be lost. Positive pleasure, and knowledge of the most useful 
kind, may be derived from an inspection of the valuable sntogeaps 
collections now in existence; and from them the biographer and his- 
torian often draws his choicest material. 

Like all hobbies, this habit can be followed in a mechanical manner, 
and so hold out no advantage to the compiler. A main cause of the 
censure which has fallen upon the autograph mania lies in the injudi- 
cious and ill-advised methods adopted by some collectors. Much 
offence has occasionally been given to eminent persons by the untimely 
and blundering manner in which they have been approached. As a 
striking instance of misguided effort, I recall a Western collector who 
mailed innumerable printed applications each formally worded and 
duly numbered as if corresponding to a stub in some sort of check-book 
in the possession of the collector. The success that met such a unique 
system may be readily inferred. 

Again, a rare prize is often lost by trying to obtain too much, as in 
the case of an enterprising young woman who solicited the Whit- 
tier for his signature upon upwards of eighty cards for herself and 
friends, Other instances might be cited of applications worded in an 
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ungrammatical or discourteous style, which, of course, receive small or 
no consideration. 

But, on the other hand, let a young man intelligently compile a 

collection of the handwritings of the illustrious men and women of the 
time in which he lives, and it becomes to him an education in itself. 
From the pursuit of a mere hobby he acquires in a pleasing manner a 
—T of persons and events that cannot fail to prove of the utmost 
value. 
Convinced of the small value attached to the simple signature of a 
man or woman, however famous, the writer, when he contemplated 
compiling his collection, mapped out what he believed to be a new line 
of action. This was, first, to familiarize himself with the life and works 
of the eminent person addressed. Selecting the most important event 
in the life before me, I would write, dwelling thereon and advancing 
some inquiry regarding it. As may be readily inferred, the answer, 
relating to a significant incident in the writer’s life, would be strikingly 
characteristic in its tone. Thus, my first letter was addressed to General 
Garfield in 1880, and related to his recent nomination, upon which I 
congratulated him. This, my first venture as an autograph collector, 
was of especial interest to me. ‘ Being scarcely more than a boy, it may 
be imagined with what anxiety I awaited the response. After three 
days of expectation, I was delighted at the receipt of a letter bearing 
the postmark of Mentor, Ohio, and addressed in a large and flowing 
haidberittinig, My delight was increased upon opening the re. = by 
finding within a pleasant note of thanks for my congratulatory letter. 
For some days following I could talk of nothing but the gratifying 
result of my initial effort. 

Desirous of being entirely impartial, my second letter was sent to 
the Democratic candidate, and embodied an inquiry touching the promi- 
nent pert played by him in the battle of Gettysburg. The response 
‘ was as satisfactory as it was prompt, and General Hancock’s letter was 
placed beside that of his political opponent. 

Encouraged by these two successes, I was emboldened to go on— 
my kind critics of the press have said “ from worse to worse.” Among 
those whom I next addressed was General Sherman. The question 
raised was his belief in the maxim “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” I must confess that I was aware of his pronounced disbelief 
in the truth of this popularly-accepted line. 

His response was a A and I feel sure that General Sher- 
man will pardon the reproduction of the letter here in full : 


I prefer not to make scraps of sentimental writing. When I write anything 
I want it to be real and connected in form, as, for instance, in your quotation 
from Lord Lytton’s play of “ Richelieu,” “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
Lord Lytton would never have put his signature to so naked asentiment. Surely 
I will not. In the text there was a mr or qualification : 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 


Now, this world does not often present the condition of facts herein described. 
Men entirely great are very rare indeed, and even Washington, who approached 
greatness as near as any mortal, found good use for the sword and the pen, each 
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in its proper We have seen the day when a great and.good man ruled 
this country (Lincoln) who wielded a powerful and prolific pen, and yet had to 
call to his assistance a million of flaming swords. No, I cannot subscribe to 
our sentiment “The pen is mightier than the sword,” because it is not true. 
ther, in the providence of God, there is a time for all things; a time when the 
sword may cut the Gordian knot, and set free the principles of right and justice, 
bound up in the meshes of hatred, revenge, and tyranny, that the —- mighty 
men like Clay, Webster, Crittenden, and Lincoln were unable to disentangle. 
Your friend, — 
W. T. é 
Mr. George William Curtis was more inclined to agree with the 
sentiment of the maxim than General Sherman, and did not hesitate 
to his name thereto. Not long after I was showing Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner my album. Coming to Mr. Curtis’s endorsement of 
the maxim, he stopped, smiled, and, picking up a pen, wrote on the 
opposite page,— : ‘ 
“Yes, Mr. Curtis, that is true, but I have noticed that the sword 
generally weighs the most in a y soll 
Hearing not long after that General Jubal A. Early had never ex- 
ressed himself fally as to the reasons which governed him in the 
ame of Chambersburg, I wrote him on the.subject. The result 
was the following letter, which has been generally pronounced by com- 
petent authorities to be the fullest explanation and justification of his 


action on record : 


In reply to your inquiries, I have to inform you that the town of Chambers- 
burg was burned on the same day on which the demand on it was made by 
McCausland and refused. It was ascertained that a force of the enemy’s cavalry 
was approaching, and there was no time for delay. Moreover, the refusal was 
peremptory, and there was no reason for delay, unless the demand was a mere 
idle threat. : 

As to the other inquiry, I had no knowledge of what amount of money there 
might be in Chambersburg. I knew that it was a town of some twelve thousand 
inhabitants. la ; 

The town of Frederick, in Maryland, which was a much smaller town than 
Chambersburg, had in June very promptly responded to my demand on it for 
$200,000, some of the inhabitants who were friendly to us expressing a regret 
that I had not put my demand at $500,000. There was one or more national 
banks at Chambersburg, and the town ought to have been able to raise the sum 
I demanded. I never heard that the refusal was based on inability to pay such 
@ sum, and there was no offer to pay anysum. The value of the houses destroyed 


by Hunter, with their contents, was fully a in gold, and at the time I 


made the demand the price of gold in green had very nearly reached $3.00, 
and was going up rapidly. Hence it was that I required the $500,000 in green- 
eg if the gold was not paid, to provide against any further depreciation of 
e money. 
; would have been fully justified by the laws of retaliation in war in burn- 
ing the town without giving the inhabitants the opportunity of redeeming it. 
JUBAL A. EARLY. 


In many cases an expressive sentiment was solicited where a letter 
on some suggestive topic was undesirable or difficult to obtain. Thus, 
for example, did Colonel Ingersoll favor me: 

Life is a shadowy, strange, and winding road, on which we travel for a little 


way,—a few short steps, just from the cradle, with ite lullaby of love, to the low 
an q iet wayside inn, where all at last must sleep, and where the only salutation 


is “Good-night.” 
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With some, however, the request for a sentiment was not always 
agreeable, as in the case of Mrs. Burnett, whose letter is here appended : 







Pray accept my apology for having kept you waiting so long. The real 
reason for my doing so was that I had an agonizing suspicion that you wanted 
“a sentiment;” and if there is one thing on earth to which more than all others 
I am totally unequal, it is “asentiment.” When I am asked for one I invariably 

retend to myseit that I will make a feeble effort some day, and then I lay the 
etter aside and wait for the sentiment to present itself, which it never does by 
any chance. Then the person who asked for it hates me, but they never, never 
hate me half as much as J hate them. Autographs I will write by the million 
and with the greatest cheerfulness, but at “ the sentiment” all the innate ferocity 
of my nature is aroused. I think that perhaps it is because I have not any 
words to make them of. And now, having written my letter, I begin to suspect 
— of having given you a sentiment all, even though you did not ask 
or one. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES Hopason BURNETT. 


















At the time when the date and place of occurrence of Mr. Beecher’s 
first sermon were under discussion, the following explanation was granted 
me in a letter from the great preacher : 






\ 


The account you have kindly sent of my “first sermon” is more nearly true 
than most stories that are circulated of me. My brother George wished to be 
- away a Sunday, and I was requested by him to supply his pulpit. Text, sermon, 
and all attendant circumstances are gone from my memory, except the greenness 
—no doubt about that. 

My earliest remerabered address was given at Brattleboro, Vt., on temperance, 
when I was in my Junior year at Amherst College. But my earliest remembered 
sermons were delivered at Northbridge, Mass., where I taught school for three 
a months in 1831. I conducted conference meeting almost every night, and a 
7: temperance address at Upton, Mass., where “Old Father Wood” was pastor, and 
| in his church. In the winter of 1833 I taught school in Hopkinton, Mass., and 
carried on revival meetings every night and preached on Sundays. The people 
were plain and simple and liked the effusions. During the winter of Teh I 
again taught school at Northbridge, and made a formal sermon in a chapel over 
. the new store built by the Messrs. Whitins. Thence I went to Lane Seminary, 
i near Cincinnati, and preached in small places. When, in 1837, I was ready to 
leave the seminary, I went over to Covington, Ky., and preached in the Presby- 
} terian church for several Sundays, and expected to form a church there and 
remain, but a call from Lawrenceburg, Ind., was made, and I was soon settled 
there for two Se and over; thence to Indianapolis for eight years, and in 
October, 1847, I came to Brooklyn. I have been preaching over fifty years, My 
next and last call and settlement will probably be in Greenwood. 
if rdially yours 
; HENRY Warp BrEcHER. 



































Roscoe Conkling was dreaded by autograph collectors, in that. his 
failures to respond to requests were more frequent than his compliances. 
Yet one would never suppose such to be the case from his contribution 
to the present collection : 







Wherever there be one, high or low, that gives me a place on the roll of 
kindly-remembered names, to him go the thaalen and the kind greetings and 


wishes of 
RoscoE ConkKLING. 
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Interesting expressions of opinion are often encountered in the 
autograph album, as for example in the contribution of Thomas Hughes, 
in response to a request for his estimate of our American poets: 


I can’t do what you ask, because—first, I am living here in a hired house 
and haven’t any of my books at hand to quote from, and, second, if I had I doubt 
if there are in them any quotations that would serve your turn. But what I can 
do that I will: so I send you a few quotations from our English poets. 

They are favorite odds and ends of mine which I carry about me always 
ready for use at.an idle moment; and, as they are all written out from memory 
it will be a good lesson in poetry for you to hunt them out in the originals and 
see how many blunders I have made in quoting them. I can’t give you a better 
piece of advice than to store your own memory with such odds and ends: you 
will find them stand you in good stead in trying times all through your life, which 
I foc aa be a useful one for your fellows, and as prosperous as is good for 

ourse 

7 Yes, I was very fond of Longfellow, from whom I received much. kindness 
at his Cambridge house which had been Washington’s head-quarters, and I 
delight in much of his poetry. But, my dear young friend, Longfellow is not 
your greatest poet. To’ my mind Lowell will be acknowledged in another twenty 
years as the American who cuts deepest,—though his verse is often rugged and 
careless. With all good wishes, I am always very truly yours, 

THoMss HuGHEs. 


Upon asking his opinion concerning the value of certain Confeder- 
ate bonds held in the family of the writer, Jefferson Davis wrote the 
following characteristic reply : 


In regard to your ial inquiry I regret my inability to give an opinion. 
The theory of the Confederate government, like that of the United States, was 
to separate the sword from the purse. Therefore the Confederate State Treasury 
was not under the control of the Executive, but that of the Con and the 
Secre' of the Treasury. This may explain my want of special information 
in regard to the Confederate State bonds. Generally, I may state that the Con; 
federate government cannot have af a fund for the redemption of their 
bonds other than the cotton subscribed by our citizens for that purpose, At the 
termination of the war, the United States government, claiming to be the suc- 
cessor of the Confederate ie gag age all its property which could be 
found, both at home and abroad. I have not heard of any purpose to apply 
these assets to the payment of the liabilities of the Confederacy, and there: 
have been at a loss to account for the demand which has lately been made 
the Confederate bonds. 


When Cardinal Manning’s loyalty to the cause of Ireland was 
doubted in some quarters in 1883,.I ventured to write to the distin- 
guished prelate upon the subject. His response left no room for doubt : 


No Englishman has, I believe, a greater love for Ireland; and my demand 
for justice, and my defence of all that can be defended, has never wavered ; : 
ever will. I hold it to be my duty as an Englishman, and as a Catholic; all. the 
more when unhappily misdeeds give courage and strength to. what is unjust. 
The kind words in your letter I must not take to myself, except as expressing 
what I would fain be anddo. I am ending a long life, and I hope it:may not be 


spent in vain, 
Yours very faithfully, Pate 
CARDINAL HENRY E. MANNING, 


ore 
for 


To return to “ literary folk,” the following letter from Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe is not without interest, as dwelling upon the identity 
of her two principal characters in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ean e 

Vou. XLIII.—418 





te 
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In reply to your questions relative to the composition of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” I would say that none of the characters of that book. are drawn. from 
any one person. Incidents in the life of Josiah Henson and Lewis Clark were 
made use of in delineatjng the characters of Uncle Tom and George Harris, 
intermingled with others drawn from my own imagination. Story-writers don’t 


give daguerrotypes, only sketches. 
. Truly your friend, 
a HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





The love and pursuit of knowledge occurred to me as the best 
unpolitical theme upon which a young man might address President 
Cleveland and to which he might most readily be induced to respond. 
I acrcndingly addressed the President, and his reply showed the as- 
sumption to have been correct: 


Your letter is received, and my inclination always to say a word by way of 
encouragement to young men induces me to reply. The utmost love of knowl- 
edge and the sensible pursuits of learning must tend, if properly guided and 
applied, to a better om of rapes But this trite saying is but introductory 
to the expression of the belief that the practical consideration of these things, 
which are connected with the purest and best methods of administering the 
affairs of government, should in no event be neglected. No one has the right to 
selfishly indulge in the love of knowlaig?, Its only value is in the good fruits 
it may bear; and the acquirement of learning brings corresponding or gear 
bilities. I believe the success of our government and the permanency of what 
is valuable in our institutions depends largely upon those who are now young 
men, and who, while lovers of learning, are determined to properly devote them- 
selves and their knowledge to the common weal. 

Believe me yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 





Of course, numerous were the instances where I was unsuccessful. 
With men of such large correspondence as Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Tennyson failure was to be expected, and failure indeed I encountered 
at first. The treasured peee letter subsequently received from the 

e 


former, and the four different transcribed verses from his own poems 
with which the latter favored me, after considerable perseverance, are 
therefore the more highly prized. 

It has often been asked whether the autograph of Queen Victoria 
can be obtained. From a somewhat prolonged experience in that par- 
ticular direction, I can positively say that it cannot by personal solicita- 
tion. This is due, perhaps, more to the failure of such letters reaching 
Her Majesty than to any unwillingness to grant an occasional request. 
Autographs of the Queen of England can be secured only, and even 
then rarely, through the assistance of some influential person at court. 
In this manner I obtained the two desirable specimens in my possession. 

When writing to poets my tendency was stronger towards obtaining 
a transcribed verse than a letter: in some cases the latter would accom- 
pany the former. Thus was my collection enriched by beautiful poetical 
gems in the handwritings of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
and the entire galaxy, I might say, of the leading poets at home and 
abroad. 

In many ways I endeavored to preserve interesting records of 
national events in my collection. Thus, at the assassination of President 
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Garfield, I wrote in turn to each of his Cabinet daring his subsequent 
illness, ascertaining in each case the condition of the President at the 
time of writing. "This of course brought together a series of letters at 
once valuable and historic in interest. 

In collecting autographs, as in other pursuits, small beginnings 
sometimes bring about large results. In this connection the case of 
Mr. Blaine may be cited, who wrote,— ' 

“How much time annually do you think you waste in seeking 
autographs which are no more valuable than mine?” 

wrote again to Mr. Blaine, answering his inquiry ; and this led to 
a very interesting succession of letters. 

At times the autograph collector receives a rebuke,—such, for 

instance, as Mrs. Oliphant the novelist addressed to me: 


The request for a few lines from my pen is a strange wish. It would be far 
better for Mr. Edward Bok to get what good he can oat of our books than to set 
his heart on our signatures, which are not worth very much. 


The autograph album very frequently holds concise records of ew 
inventions and events: as an instance, the following terse record of the 
famous Gatling gun as told by the inventor himself’: 


I invented the gun which bears my name in 1862, and thas? first gun was 
made in Indianapolis, Ind., the same year. Afterwards I made at the 
machine-works of Miles, Greenwood & Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, six guns which 
were destroyed by fire. The fire was supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 
In 1868 I had thirteen of my guns made at the Cincinnati Type-Foundry 
Machine Works. Some of these guns were ee General Butler near Rich- 
mond, Va., in repelling rebel attacks a the Union forces. In 1865 I had 
constructed at the Cooper Arms Co. Works in Philadelphia fifteen guns, a part 
of which were of one inch calibre. My gun was adopted bf United States 

overnment in 1866. My first U. 8. order was given for 100 guns,—50 of one 
inch and 50 of } inch calibre. The guns so ordered were made at Colt’s armory 
in this city (Hartford), and were delivered in 1867, since which time guns 
have been made by the Colt Co. We have the guns also manufactared by Sir 
William G. Armstrong & Co., Newcastle, Englan 

We have sold Gatling guns to nearly all the governments of the world. 

I will say in conclusion that I have made ¢ improvements in the gun 
since I first invented it. I have taken out five different patents for improvements 
in it. My first nm only fired from 250 to 300 shots per minute, while my latest 
improved gune fire over 1000 shots per minute. I enclose herewith a photographi 
of my latest improved gun, which, with the contents of this brief letter, I trust 
will be interesting to you. 


Very truly yours, ‘ 
wd TR J. GATLING. 


As an qoomainet the many rare legacies of the dead often found 


in autograph collections, I print the following letter from Amos Bronson 
Alcott, written apparent at the outset of his famous daughter’s career, 
and addressed to Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, the authoress : 


Dean Mrs. Oakes SurtTH,—My daughter Louisa has some stories by her, 
which she would like to see printed in some of the ep ye But, feeling diffi- 
dent of offering them herself, she asks me to propose an Ses gees Se 
ccompennen, she hopes), if you shall think it worth the while and will 5 the 
trouble to write saying whether she may send you a sample, I:think them ex- 
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cellent, and shall be pleased and Proud to find they suit you. We are now settled 
in Concord, beside Emerson and Hawthorne. 
My family are well, with the exception of our third child, Elizabeth, about 
whose recovery from a long illness we are all anxious just now. 
With good hopes for your magazines, I am cordially yours, 
A. Bronson ALCOTT. 


A more interesting testimony to the paternal love cherished. by Presi- 
dent Tyler and his auxiety for the welfare of his children has perhaps 
never been printed than this letter, now produced in print for the first 
time : 


Dear Joun,— Your letter announcing Alice’s illness took us altogether by 
surprise. Thank God (how many causes of gratitude have we to him!) that 
things are no worse. I shall, of course, be uneasy until I hear further of her 
progress, and hope to do so to-day. I have been highly gratified at Robert’s 

isplay in the attorney’s case, and have read the various articles in the news- 
papers with infinite gratification. He is destined sooner or later to reap the fruits 
of all his privations in a full measure of public confidence. There is no other 
agg oe or pursuit which so thoroughly makes a man known as that of the 
aw. Ina anaes government it is the lever which moves the great masses and 
controls public opinion. What the rostrum was to the ancients the bar is to the 
moderns. And yet-you consider yourself in limbo at the prospect of taking out 
of it your position. You talk of cramped energies, describe yourself as a cleanser 
of sewers, your future in connection with the law is “to live wretchedly and to 
drag out from it a mere pittance,”—speak of the profession, your letter admits 
of no other interpretation, as unworthy one who has been reared to “science and 
literature.” To philosophy you then turn with different feelings. She holds out 
to you wealth, fame, doubtless suddenly to be acquired. That is the promise she 
has made to her votaries always. She has beckoned them on into intricacies and 
labyrinths in pursuit of her magic stone and immortal elixir. No! Philosophy 
is true wisdom, and true wisdom spoke to our first parenie upon their expulsion 
from ‘Paradise, “ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou obtain thy daily bread.” 
Sudden wealth! What has it ever brought its possessor but an idle and worth- 
less and dissipated career? There may be some instances to the contrary, but 
they are few and far between. 

But I am done! I have struggled through all my early life to educate my 
children. Content with sober pursuits and moderate gains, I have accomplished 
my object in regard to all but one, and in ten years more he (Tazewell) will have 
launched his bark on the wide sea. To each and all I have done my duty. They 
off my hands, a new set are ready to tte their places, To the first I have done 
all I could do; to the last I mean to do all I can. I have been content to labor 
for the first; my labor is not only due but is necessary for the last. You are 
thirty years of age, capable of acting and thinking for yourself, and if I seem 
to counsel, it arises from that strong parental affection which will not quit me 


until the grave closes upon me. 
Your affectionate father, 
JoHN TYLER. 


The —- from the pen of President John Adams is a letter 


President Tyler, and of equal interest : 


New York, June 29, 1795. 


My pear Son THomas,—lI last week at Philadelphia received your kind 
letter of April by Captain ge and it has been a delicious morsel to me and 
several other of your friends. you are in the best country of Europe for the 
study of the civil law, I hope you will embrace the opportunity of making your- 
self acquainted with all the best writers on that divine science, as my master 
Gridley used to call it. The French I presume begins to be familiar to you, and 
the Dutch I hope is not wholly neglected. 

You have many friends who enquire after you and who read your letters 


not unlike that o 
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with eagerness and delight. We begin to flatter ourselves with hopes of a general 
pacification in Europe, and are heartily weary of the noise of war. Your mamma 
will write you everything concerning the ladies, and particularly the 

of Miss Morris, Miss Anthony, and others. You will do well to form some con- 
nections with gentlemen of letters as well as persons in trade, with whom you 
may correspond hereafter through life upon subjects of science as well as busi- 
ness, to your profit as well as other advantages. We expect a great deal of 
Jacobinical insolence in the ‘newspapers about the Treaty, but no great im- 
pression will be made upon the people, There is a great change of sentiment in 
America, since you left it, in favor of peace and order, You very early took’a 
decided aversion to disorderly bluffs, and your opinion is now general in this 
country, as it seems to be in Europe. 

y farm ins to shine. A rainy season makes it appear to more advan- 
tage than it has done in years past. Let me know your views and prospects from 
time to time, and whether you intend to return as you proposed at the end of two 

ears. If you should _ England, go out to see Paine’s Hill and Osterley 
ouse. Stow, Hagley, The Leasowes, etc., are too far off. But the gentlemen’s 
seats in England are the greatest curiosities in it. Speculation in lands goes on 
rapidly in this country. Other speculations run now chiefly into foreign com- 
merce, I am, my dear child, 
With a tender affection, your father, 
JOHN ADAMS. 


THomas Boyiston ApDAmMs, Esq. 


That John Quincy Adams was not far behind his illustrious father 
in the epistolary art finds evidence in this remarkable letter taken from 
the archives of the Adams family : 

Loupou, December 26, 1795. 


My DEAR BrotrHer,—Your packet by Mr. Clarke at length was delivered 
me on the 2lst, and your letter of the 11th of this month by Mr. Calhoun the 
day preceding. Quincy’s letter is indeed a valuable one, and contains some 
opinions which are at once just, important, and not sufficiently established in the 
minds of Americans in general. I would envelop it back to you, but I think I 
may as well be the bearer of it myself. Your opinion that a peace will not be 
— by the excesses of a London mob was accurate. They find it rather a 

angerous thing to tamper with the strength of such a government as this. For 
a square of glass broken, and a coach door opened mal-a-propos, this kingdom has 
been resounding for two months with echoes and re-echoes of daring and unpar- 
alleled outrage, with. horror and indignation, with the royal virtues and the 
crimes of the Jacobins. 

The dulness of loyalty, no doubt, has its privilege, and the tediousness of 
addresses must be suffered principally by the receiver. But a more substantial 
use is made of the incident by the ministers; for they have taken occasion from 
it to carry through two new laws which give great additional strength to the 
government and will be a powerful check even upon political n. The 
revolutionista, you may readily suppose, weep and wail and gnash their teeth, but 
to little purpose. The power of this nation is in the hands of its property ; and the 
Property is perfectly aware that it is contending for self-preservation. _What 
walls hunger may break down no previous calculation can ascertain, but if the 
people here can have bread, I believe the more rioting there is raised the longer 
the war will continue. I thank you for the detail of your correspondence with 
the banker on the subject of the approaching interests. If they should apply to 
you again for supplies you can refer them to me; they have, indeed, already made 
a similar application to me, and perhaps their anxiety on this subject proceeds at 
least as much from curiosity as from expectation. It is very probable that before 
the first of February you will receive the Treasury artment the means 
of answering them, or that they will receive supplies which will prevent the 
renewal of their application. To say the truth, I was more apprehensive on 
account of the Antwerp interest than I am for the payments in Holland. There 
is one strong operative cause in favor of the latter which was directly contrary to 
the former. I find occasion for recurring to new resources, I shall not fail to 
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write you fully on the subject, but in the mean time you can, if they should again 
make demands on you, assure them that you have no authority to raise money on 
account of the United States, nor any funds of theirs in your hands. Their style 
of language has not, I think, improved in civility, since their correspondence 
with you, They treat us, however, pretty much alike, and I think it best to over- 
look altogether their airs of superiority, taking care to allow them nothing more 
than the airs. 

Your transition, as you call it, to a thinking animal, no doubt contributed 
to increase your labors, but it will be serviceable to you. A habit of thinkin 
is of considerable importance in the a life, and few men thin 
accurately whose judgment has not been ened by opposition. The non- 
payment of the bill on Dollards and Swan is a circumstance that mortified and 
surprises me, But as to the cause of the failure neither you nor I can be re- 
sponsible; the business was put entirely into other hands, and had I been disposed 
to meddle with it, you remember that the bankers informed me they were in 
correspondence with Mr. Monroe on the subject, which I considered as a sufficient 
intimation to me that it was not a concern of mine. Since then, however, I have 
interfered as far as was in my power to secure the payment for them, and regret as 
much as they can that any difficulties should yet intercept the remittance. 

The letter from your mother was indeed a treat, but, like many others 
previously received, a little too high-seasoned. The opinion of the great man 
seems to look through the parental microscope. If the flattery of my vanity 
constituted my happiness, I could not possibly wish for higher gratification, but 
= know what value I am apt to. set upon my own opinions; when others go 

eyond my own estimation of myself they are certainly under a mistake, and it 
gives me more pain than pleasure to find myself overrated. 

Your letter mentions a list to be procured and forwarded by me, but no 
such list is enclosed. 1f it had been I should have executed the commission 
with pleasure. I am yet in hopes of returning in the course of a few weeks. 
Mr. Pinckney is hourly expected, and the life of the Hague suits me much better 


than that of London. The earepepers here have taken a great deal of pains to 


make an Envoy Extraordinary of me, and to supply me with credentials for the 
bona If you should hear anything of the kind at the e, you will say 
ere is not a word of truth in om tales, I have no new character, and the 
credentials as well as the dignity are merely of typographical creation. 
I hope to hear from you again. You will continue to write until I give you 
notice to stop. If you receive any despatches from the government, you will 


inform me of their substance. 
Your affectionate brother, 
Tuomas B. ApAms, Esq. JoHN Q. ADAMS. 


But for fear of wearying the reader, these reproductions of letters 
might be continued at almost an indefinite length. I have perhaps 
given to the public sufficient guarantee, however, of my assertion that 
an autograph collection may be made something more than a mere 
repository of miscellaneous signatures. For fear that others may be 
Jed into autographic pursuits with expectations of like results to those 
which I have Bi fortunate enough to reap, I may be pardoned in 
saying that I have been led to believe that my success was in some 
respects exceptional. I had progressed with my collection but little, 
when, through the agency of a friend, prominent attention was attracted 
to it through the newspaper and periodical press. Editors found 
material in my collection for numerous articles, and through the wide 
audience thus secured in this country and abroad the most productive 
channels were opened to me. In this manner I was enabled to obtain 
some of my most valuable letters. For the kindness of the American 
and foreign press in this respect I have never ceased to be grateful. 
From several private files of correspondence of great men I was per- 
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mitted to select the choicest gems, while many contributions came: to 
me unsolicited and often anonymously, I was and am still constantly 
a recipient of favors of this kind, re ting in their number letters 
from such men as Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, John Quincy Adams, 
Victor Hugo, Mr. Beecher, and many others, dead and living. To:the 
courtesy of these contributors I feel largely indebted for the success of 
‘my collection. 

At present writing, my collection numbers somewhat over -eight 
thousand letters and documents. Of this number but three letters have 
been purchased. It was my desire from the beginning that whatever 
collection I might be enabled to make should be the result of my direct 
efforts without any pecuniary assistance. To this determination I ad- 
hered, 7 — exceptions mentioned. —- . 

In looki upon my experience as an aut collector, 
have, wales the se str iinioen of friends oh thn dedoah nothing 
to regret. To many my quest seemed to entail a useless expenditure 
of time which might have been employed to better advantage. With 
this erroneous impression of my friends I never could and cannot now 

Not only do I believe that my collection bas been to me a source 
of intellectyal benefit, but it has secured for me the friendship of. inter- 
esting persons which I could not have obtained in any other way, and 
which ~ been of t assistance to me since. 

For myself I Enive built a treasure-house of literary information 
and intellectual pleasure, while for many of my friends my collection 
has proved a delight and often a valuable source of reference. With 
such results obtained from a mere hobby, pursued only in moments: of 
leisure, I am satisfied and content. . 

Edward W. Bok, 





THE CRITICS ON THE HEARTH. 


OME years since, James Payn wrote of the critic on the hearth as 
being, on the whole, more of a trial to the author than the 
critic on the editorial judgment-seat. Yet of that army of reviewers, 
chiefly of the gentler sex, it is at least to be said that they give their 
minds to the subject with a deliberation and thoroughness no over- 
worked editor can afford. Howells is right in thinking that the appre- 
ciative novel-readers of to-day are people of small towns, women chiefly, 
to whom the world is known more through fiction than expe- 
rience. These, and city people who, like his own Laphams, have no 
social footing, make up the critics of the hearth; and the novels take 
often the place of party and concert and theatre; the serial, that of the 
protracted meeting, which, in many small towns, is as regularly ex- 
pected as the we One Mt ee a if, = all, a > 
represent, as popularly sup » opposing forces, for certainly “ 
meetings” give the young people camden besides religious amie 
‘tunities. 
People must talk, and no subject is so generally interesting as 
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human nature. To women not distinctly intellectual, but intelligent 
enough to dislike gossip, the new fiction offers a priceless field of 
discussion. Half the pleasure of reading, to some of us, is the pleasure 
of talking it over afterwards with a congenial friend. It is gossip 
without the harm of gossip; and as the ignorant soul wonders from 
day to day what.her neighbors are going to do, so from month to 
month we speculate on the action of our favorite characters. . Were 
there not many such little circles who followed the fortunes of.Silas 
Lapham with a personal sympathy, who discussed the behavior of the 
two families with as keen interest as another class of women discuss the 
behavior of their neighbors? Mr. Howells might not have relished 
many of the remarks about his people; but he could at least consider it 
a tribute to their reality, since people do not discuss shadows. And after 
reading Silas Lapham all winter, with what interest, when fate carried 
two of us to Boston in summer, we picked out his house on the “ water- 
side of Beacon,” and, meeting Bromfield Corey in the new Old South, 
excused the shabby gloves which marred his perfection of attire, by the 
reflection that of course the girls were at Mount Desert and he had no 
one to look after him. Howells’s men are so much easier to find than 
his women. ;. 

Indeed, in these quiet country places the serial of a favorite author 
is the event of the season. We settle down to it in November with 
the feeling that the winter’s entertainment has begun; the theatre is 
open, and we shall have our favorites presently among the new actors. 
It is the door ajar into that broad and busy world from which fate 
shuts so many of us, and, though the circle of our acquaintance remains 
outwardly the same from year to year, we have the consciousness that 
every winter we add a few charming people to it. And what minute 
analysis these critics of the hearth indulge in! They have time to 
think it all out and talk it all over; and the wisdom and wit of many 

to the final judgment passed on the new novel. And, as matter of 

iscussion, the new fiction whose interest is all of character has a de- 
cided advantage. Adventures in unknown lands and marvels of plot 
and incident pique our. curiosity, but, alas! give us nothing to talk 
about. 

But compare this slow and thoughtful perusal with the push with 
which a “Seaside” is read, hurrying both because it is all under one’s 
hand and because it will be out of fashion so soon and after that of 
course there will be no object in reading it. Is it not a point in favor 
of serials that they are given a more deliberate tasting? One does not, 
I notice, discuss “Seasides” much in the village circles of critics, There 
is a feeling, faint but persistent, that they are not of sufficient dignity 
for that. It is light reading, suited to the summer and the hammock ; 
quite different from the winter entertainment. Besides, the “ Seaside” 
is usually imported, and for discussion fiction must have the native 
flavor. We do not always feel competent to judge these foreigners, whose 
manners and morals often strike our sim Te souls as, to say the least, 
very odd. But questions of character o conscience, points of morals 
and manners in people who, like ourselves, are native to the soil and 
have been subjected to the same general mould of condition and circum- 
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stance, these are our proper game. Emerson says somewhere that more 
clever things are said about fhe house than get {ato books ; and the talk 
of a half-dozen bright women over a novel of character would prove it, 

It might, indeed, be made a point in favor of international copy 
right that by restricting the supply of “Seasides” it will encourage th 
discussions of the critics on the hearth. If, as Bagehot tells us, “ gov- 
ernment by debate” trains the intellect and s. ns the wit as nothin 
else can, women must find much of their training in the discussion 0: 
novels, The great social questions, temperance, religious beliets, social 
purity, have their place ; but more heat than light is usually evolved in 
their discussion. Besides, a good deal of anda on these subjects is 
found in the novels of the type mentioned. 

The final. critical value of the hearth-critics’ opinions _ not be 
great, since few women narrowed in life and experience are without sad 
crotchets, and, with many, a certain moral rigidity injures the critical 
faculty. But the value to themselves of such discussion is large, and 
the pleasure derived from the exercise of their wits is even larger. 
From this point of view, therefore, the new school of fiction is a bene- 


faction. 
Emily F. Wheeler. 
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71, Did Byron ever write a romance called “The Vampire” # 


In the summer of 1816, after his divorce from his wife, Lord Byron went to 
Geneva. Mr. and Mrs. Shelley were then residing on the banks of the lake, and 
when the weather did not allow of their making excursions upon the lake, the 
Shelleys often passed their evenings with Byron at his house at Diodati. 
During a week of rain at this time, having amused themselves reading German 
ghost-stories, the three agreed to write something in imitation of them. “ You 
and I,” said Byron to Mrs. Shelley, “ will publish ours together.” He then began 
his tale of “The Vampire,” and, having the whole arranged in his head, repeated 
the sketch of the story to them one evening. As the narrative was in prose, he 
made little progress in filling up the outline. Mrs. Shelley wrote “ Frankenstein” 
as @ consequence of the agreement. John W. Polidori, Byron’s physician, had 
been present; and he afterwards wrote out the story from memory. It was pub- 
lished in the New Monthly Magazine for April 1, 1819, but had been previously or 
simultaneously printed as a separate pamphlet, entitled “The Vampire, a Tale 
by the Right Hon. Lord Byron.” Lord Byron wrote to Galignani’s Messenger 
repudiating the authorship, and in the May number of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1819 Polidori ockeoulodged the fraud, as follows: “The fact is that, 
— the groundwork is certainly Lord Byron’s, its development is mine, pro- 
duced at the request of a lady, who denied the possibility of anything being 
drawn from the materials which Lord Byron had said he intended to have em- 
ployed in the formation of his ghost-story.”—CuRIOUs. 


72. Who were the frost or vintage saints f 


Kelly, in his “ Proverbs of All Nations,” says the frost or vintage saints are 
80 called because their festivals, which occur in April, are noted» in the popular 
calendar as days on which a frost is injurious to the young green crops and vines, 
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The husbandmen whose fields and vineyards were injured by the inclemency of 
the weather used to hold these saints responsible for the damage they ought to 
have prevented. In the annals of Cahors and Rodez (France) it is recorded that 
the angry peasants were in the habit of flogging the images of the frost saints, 
defacing their pictures, and otherwise maltreating them. There are three da 
in May (13th, 14th, and 15th) dedicated to saints who are called by 
French “ Les Saints de Glace.” The saints are St. Mamert, St. Pancras, and St. 
Servais. They have the evil reputation of commonly bringing with them a 
nipping frost, and are abhorred in Burgundy as the great enemies of the vine. 
There are also days in April when these “ ice saints” are supposed to exert an 
influence. Brand says that on St. Paul’s and St, Urban’s days (January 25 and 
May 25) it is the custom in many parts of Germany to drag the images of these 
saints in the river if the weather happen to be foul. On St. Urban’s day the 
vintners formerly set a table in a public place, and set the saint’s image upon it: 
if the day proved clear, they crowned the image and did it honor; if rainy, they 
cast filth and mire upon it, There was a Latin saying, “ Vincenti festo, si sol 
radiet, memor esto,” which the French perpetuate in 


If St. Vinoent’s day be fine, 
"Twill be a famous year for wine. 


The Spaniards say, “ A cold April, much bread and little wine.” 


73. What isa Fool’s Paradise? 


Fool’s Paradise—Limbus Fatuorum. imbues (Lat.),a hem, a border, The 
lake flowing round hell, where souls awaited the resurrection. The old School- 
men taught that there were four divisions of this place,—viz., 1, Limbus Puero- 
rum, for ras 10 children; 2, Limbus Patrum, for the Patriarchs and good 
men who lived before Christ; 3, Purgatorium, where the better sort are being 
‘cleansed from their sins; and 4, Limbus Fatuorum, for fools, idiots, and lunatics, 
who, not being responsible for their sins, are not punished in hell or purgatory, 
yet cannot be received into heaven, because they have done nothing to merit 
salvation. This neutral ground between heaven and hell is described in Dante’s 
“ Divina Commedia.” . 

The word Limbo is commonly used to denote a place to stow away things too 
good to destroy, yet not good enough to use, and the slang term “in Limbo” 
means “in prison.” 

A Fool’s Paradise in common parlance signifies vain hopes, insecure joys, 
and sometimes unlawful love. 

The Limbus of the Schoolmen has a close parallel in the Mussulman’s AJ 
Araf (Arabic, “ the partition”), which govencing # the Koran is a region situated 
between Paradise and Jehennam, for those neither good nor bad, such as infants, 
lunatics, and idiots, The inmates of Al Araf will be allowed to converse with 
the blessed in Paradise and the damned in hell. To the former this region will 
seem like a hell, and to the latter like a heaven. 


At last whenas the dreadful passion 
Was overpast, and manhood well awake; 
Yet musing at the straunge occasion, 
And doubting much his sence, he thus ake: 
What voice of damnéd ghost from Limbo ey 
Or guilefull spright wandring in empty aire 
(Both which fraile men doe oftentimes mistake), 
Sends to my doubtful eares these speaches rare, 
And ruefull plaints, me bidding guiltlesse blood to spare? 
Spenser, Faérie Queen, Bk. I., Canto 2, st. 32. 


Nuree.—My young lady bade me inquire you out; what she bade me say, I will keep to 
myself; but first let me tell ye, if ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, as they say, it were 
@ very gross kind of behavior, as they say; for the gentlewoman is young; and therefore if 
you should deal double with her, truly it were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, 


and very weak dealing. 
* x Romeo and Juliet, Act II. 80, 4 
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In “Paradise Lost,” Book III., 1. 487 ef seg., Milton describes a place where _ 


Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Bailt their fond hopes of glory, or fame, ..+ 
All the upaccomplished. works of Nature's hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed, 
Dissolved on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 

Till final dissolution, wander here. . . . 

First from the ancient world those giants came 
With many a vain exploit, though then-renowned. 
The builders next of on the plain... 
Empedocles ..... 

Cleombrotus, and many more too long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

And they who to be sure of Paradise 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic. 


All these are first borne towards heaven, and seem sure of admission, when 


A violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues away 
Into the devious air: . . . all these upwhirled aloft 
Fly o’er the backside of the world far off, 
Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown. 
Ong OF A. THOUSAND. 


74. What was the Red Spectre of the Tuileries, and in what poem is 
mention made of him ? 

The Red Spectre of the Tuileries, the Little Red Man of the French legend, 
is a demon of tempest who commands the elements and precipitates into the 
waves the voyager who seeks to intrude upon the solitude he loves. This mys- 
terious being is eeratly clothed in red; he is hump-backed, cloven-footed, and 


one-eyed; from his misshapen mouth a prodigious tongue lolls forth. In 1792 
he is said to have donned a Phrygian cap of li with an enormous tricolored 
cockade and ap to the unfortunate Louis “XVI. In 1798 the dwarf 
wdered his hair, and in a sea-green coat, with striped stockings, and ribbons at 
is knees, swore by the incorruptible Robespierre, and chanted hymns to the 
“Supreme Being.” Again, in a tarnished court suit of the Marquis de Carabas, 
with a huge three-cornered hat, and an enormous pigtail, the little monster trans- 
fers his allegiance and bellows forth the year 1815, the overthrow of Napoleon, . 
His appearance is always ominous; he is called Redcap, and Redcomb, and 
haunts old castles and palaces which have been the scenes of {yranny or crime. 
He is the familiar demon of the Tuileries, the eidolon of the First Napoleon, to 
whom he is said to have appeared in Egy t on the eve of the battle of the 
Pyramids, muttering the word, “ Moscow.” He was seen again from the 
Emperor’s tent on the night before the battle of Austerlitz. When challen 
and bidden to ee the countersign, he screamed, “St. Helena!” and 
with an unmelodious twang. 
The French poet P. J. 
Red Man in his poem “ Le petit Homme rouge.”—MArGERY Daw. 


The Red Spectre, or “ L’Homme rouge,” .is the name given to an apparition 
which is said to have appeared at long intervals in the Tuileries or Louvre, 
always on the eve of great disaster. There is no theory as to his identity, nor is 
there a distinct record of his first appearance. We hear of him during the 
Revolutionary period, and it is not impossible that he may at first have merely 

nified red republicanism” which has always ne such a terror to 
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warning. the death of Louis XVIIL in 1824, and to have appeared to the 
’ great Napoleon to warn him of his disasters. An amusing story is related of a 
supposed appearance in 1815, a hoax which threw Great doubt over his real 
existence for a time. Two old ladies and'a knight of St. Louis who were dining 
together one evening, in apartments assigned to them in the Louvre, were terri- 
fied by the sudden appearance through ohn theres of a red man, who seized a 
leg of mutton and retreated as he come. e king was told, and there was 
great excitement over the supposed warning of misfortune, though the king him- 
self only laughed, and sent a chimney-sweep after the mysterious thief; but the 
excitement grew when he did not come down, and when a man had been sent 
up, who also disappeared completely, there was a veritable panic. But a little 
investigation solved the mystery: the chimney passed through the studio of 
Gros, the artist, and his pupils had made a hole by means of which one of them, 
in the character of J.’Homme rouge, had played this trick on royalty, and through 
which the sweeps had been drawn in consideration of a bribe. 

The last appearance of the veritable Spectre took fone so recently as 1871. 
During the last day of the Commune a concierge of the Louvre, while making 
his night round, discovered a person, in an attitude of deep dejection, og | 

ainst a window, but when he approached it, it disappeared, he could not tel 
where. On entering the Grande Galerie he saw it again, and again it vanished. 
Remembering the old stories, he was greatly terrified, and gave the alarm to 
others, who made a thorough but unsuccessful search. But before it was ended 
a light in the sky announced that the Communists had begun their work; and 
before another day had closed the Tuileries was a blackened ruin. Whether the 
final destruction of the old palace will effectually lay the ghost or not remains to 
be seen.—OWEGO. ; 


75. What is Jedwood justice? Cite some analogous expressions. 
“Jedwood justice” signifies to hang first and try afterwards. Analogous 


expressions are “Cupar Justice,” “Abingdon law,’ “ Lynch law, “ Bur-law,” 
“ Lidford law,’ and “ Peralvillo justice.” 

Jedburgh is the chief town of Roxburghshire, Scotland, forty miles south- 
east of Edinburgh, ten miles west of Kelso. It is the seat of the justiciary, the 
sheriff, justices of the peace, and the small-debt courts, and the circuit courts for 
the county are held here twice in the year. It is the market town of Roxb 
and its grammar-school has been long celebrated. The son of the Marquis 
Lothian is called Lord Jedburgh, as being descended from the ancient border 
family of the Kers of Ferniehurst, for centuries the feudal superiors of the 
borough, In ancient times this town was celebrated for its castle, fortified dwell- 
ings, and woodland fastnesses; it is situated on the north bank of the small river 
Jed, whence its name. It has been a royal borough since the time of David I. 
(twelfth century). The site of the old castle is now that of the jail. Like other 
borderers, the citizens of Jedburgh were more noted for martial valor than for 
peaceful virtues, Their favorite weapon was the ponderous “ Jeddart staff,” with 
its steel head four feet long, and the “ Jeddart axe,” a partisan having an axe 
with rounded edge in front, an octagonal-shaped hammer at the back, and a 
spear at the top. I believe this weapon is represented on the town arms. 


Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jedwood axe at saddle-bow. 
Scorr, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto I., st. 5. 


The town was often sacked in the border wars, and the records date back only to 
1619, the older records having been destroyed in one of the many frays. The 
slogan of the town was, “ Jethart’s here.” ‘“ Jedwood,” “ Jeddart,” and “ Jethart”” 
are local pronunciations of “Jedburgh.” ‘“ Jedwood” was more comprehensive 
than “ Jedburgh,” and probably included the surrounding country watered by 
the Jed. All these variations of the name are given to the “justice” dealt here 
to the moss-troopers by the Wardens of the Marches, which was usually im- 
mediate execution before trial. (See Scott’s “ Border Minstrelsy,” i. 50.) In 
Scott’s “ Fair Maid of Perth,” ch. xxxii., Douglas, dealing with the murderers of 
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Rothsay, asks, “Have we not some Jedwood nee Re aairitanap tt ateR venir 
wood men and trae saving a tittle shifting be their living. Do.vou seo wo. che 

men and true, saving a little shifting for their living. see e 
pen of these felons, while I hold a court in the hall, and we'll 
whether the jury or the provost-marshal do their work first; we will have Jed- 
wood justice,—hang in haste and try at leisure.” 


I oft have heard of Jedburgh law, 
And shook my sides with laughter; 
Where in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after, 


as an old ballad says. Or in another version,— 


You’ve heard men talk of Jeddart law, 
Whereby they first do hang and draw, 
Then sit in judgment after. 


“Cupar justice’ was practised in Cupar Le gee maspee), the county 
town of Tnfe, Scotland, thirty-two and one-half miles north of Edinburgh, 
fourteen and one-half. east of Dundee. This town had also its castle, the fortress 
of the MacDuffs, a convent of Dominican or Black Friars, and other historic 
monuments. There is a familiar saying, “ He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar” 
(quoted in Scott’s “ Antiquary”), equivalent to “ A wilful man will have his way,” 
and said to arise from the fact that Cupar being the head-quarters of all the 
judicial business of the ey « all disputes were carried there to be settled, and 
the proverb was applied to the headstrong who would go to law against advice 
of elders, There is a story of two men convicted of horse- or sheep-stealing ; 
one was caught and condemned to death; the other escaped arrest till his curi- 
osity led him to go to Cupar to see his friend executed, where he was identified 
and shared the same fate. The above proverb may have arisen from this incident, 


Cupar had an excessive number of lawyers in proportion to its population, and 


litigation seems to have been its chief industry. I have alsoseen lately a saying, 
“ Render unto Cupar the things that are Cupar’s,” which may refer to the same 
place. ‘Cupar justice” means the same as “ Jedwood justice,” but I have found 
no spacial reason for the term.: There are several other small towns in Scotland 
named Cupar. 

7 Abin don law” takes its name from Abingdon, Berkshire, Eagtind, where, 
during the Commonwealth, Major-General Brown used to first hang his prisoners 
and then try them. 

Several accounts are given of the origin of “Lynch law.” 1. From the 
provngial English word “linch,” meaning to beat, or maltreat; “lynch law” 

eing thus merely “club law.” 2. From James Lynch Fitz Stephen, a merchant 
of Galway, and mayor of that city in 1526. His son was convicted of murder 
and the father, Brutus-like, sentenced him to death, and, fearing a rescue, 
him brought. home and hanged before his own door. 3. From Colonel Charles 
Lynch, brother of the founder of Lynchburg, Virginia, and an officer in the 
American Revolution, who resided on the Staunton, in Campbell County, Vir- 
ginia. The country was thinly settled, and infested by tories and desperadoes ; 
Lae measures were necessary, and Colonel Lynch, then a leading Whig, 
the offenders apprehended and punished without recourse to forms of law. 
4. From John Lynch, a farmer of North Carolina, who executed judgment on 
fugitive slaves and criminals dwelling in the Dismal Swamp, when they com- 
mitted outrages on persons and property. which the colonial law could not 
promptly repress. This was about the end of the seventeenth wiper 5. 
m John Lynch, who lived in what is now the Piedmont district of Vir- 
ginia, when that district was the western frontier of the State. The distance 
rom the courts of law caused all complaints and disputes to be referred to men 
of local importance in the neighborhood. This man became ‘so eminent for 
the wisdom of his decisions that he was known as “Judge” Lynch. 6. From 
James Lynch, a farmer of Piedmont, Virginia, who, poe Sow a tied 
him to a tree and flogged him with his own hands instead of delivering him to 
the officers of the law. 
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The last three explanations may probably refer to the same man. The 
phrase “ Lynch law” is now in common use to denote “mob law,”—a summary 
way of dealing with offenders without waiting for legal measures. 
Mob law is called in Scotland “ Bur-law” or “ Byr-law.” 


First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause by Lidford law. 


Ray informs us that Lidford is “a little and poor but ancient corporation in 
Devonshire, with very large privileges, where a Court of Stannaries was formerly 
kept.” The expression seems to be equivalent to ‘‘ Jedwood justice,” etc. 

The same speedy justice was practised in Spain at Peralvillo, where the 
Holy Brotherhood aol: to execute without trial robbers taken in the act, or, as 
the Scotch forcibly express it, “red-hand.” Hence the Spanish saying “Peral- 
villo justice; after the man is hanged, try him” (“La justicia de Peralvillo, que 
ahorcado el hombre le hace la perquisa”).—ONE OF A THOUSAND. é 
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THERE is but one land of liberty, and that is the Land of Nod. I think 
that is a reason why I like to go there. For one thing, I never there meet any 
one more stupid than myself, and no one ever makes appointments with me. 
There is nothing more interfering than appointments, because they always fall 
due when you are somewhere else, or when you crave to do something different, 
And in the Land of Nod no one calls on you when you are most engaged, and 
your sleeping neighbors never gossip with you. Before you go to sleep no one 
ever tells you what you shall dream, nor how long, and, if your dreams are not 
profitable and educational, no one calls you to account. You never upbraid 
yourself for waste of time when your dreams are incoherent and pointless, but 
you do congratulate yourself when they are good. If I could say all the witty 
things that are bestowed by their modest authors on Sheridan, never could I 
delight in them as I do in a repartee I made in a dream the other night, I 
know a working-man who carries his tools about and does his tasks well, but his 
daughters like him least when they meet him on the street thus going to his 
work. I dreamed that one of these daughters, striking, I suppose, where she felt 
her defences weakest, said her father was on one side related to the nobility. 
“Yes,” said I, “but that is not the side he wears up.” If I had said this when 
I was awake, it would have been stupid, but in a dream it was neat, and I enjoyed 
it. The irresponsible, hit-or-miss character of dreams gives them zest. You 
need have no vanity about them. You might as reasonably be proud of your 
neighbor’s as your own, but they are your own all the same, and you plume 
yourself on them. A dream is the only situation in life I can think of where 
we need never hold ourselves accountable for the bad, but do congratulate our- 
selves on the good. And if I was asked to devise a head for the god of Liberty, 
I should, for the above reasons, choose that of Morpheus, L. 8, 


WILL you tell me through the columns of your magazine where the phrase 
originated, “ Praise from Sir Hubert [Stanley] is praise indeed” ? 
Mary HAstInes. 
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This is a misquotation from Thomas Morton’s drama “A Care for the 
Heartache,” Act II. Scene 1, where it is rather less tersely put as “ Approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” Morton evidently had in mind the 
famous Latin proverb, “ Laudari a viro laudato.” 


Oy an old book of fashions I find a “bonnet 2 ia Valérie.” What person 
is referred to? 

Valérie is the heroine and title of a romance by Mme. Julia von Kritidener, 
usually looked upon as her masterpiece, It achieved a great and immediate 
success, partly due to its intrinsic merits, for it is one of the most eloquent and 
impressive of the sentimental romances that followed in the wake of “ Werther,” 
partly to the adroit system of puffery pursued by the author and her friends, who - 
went to all the most fashionable shops in Paris, asking for scarfs, bonnets, feathers, 
and ribbons 2 /a Valérie until the demand called for a corresponding supply, and 
“for eight days at least,” says her biographer, “everything was 2 la Valérie.” 
The plot of the story is very simple. Gustave, a young secretary of state, is 
passionately attached to Valérie, the wife of his ambassador, and writes to a 
friend minute accounts of his sensations, and of those trivial incidents which 
love magnifies into importance: at last, unable to sustain the weight of his un- 
happy passion, he tells her all, quits her forever, and dies of that nameless dis- 
ease which pathological fiction is so fond of describing. Except in the dénouement, 
the story is an idealized version of one of the author’s own experiences. Her 
husband’s secretary, Alexandre de Stakieff, after long cherishing a secret and 
master passion for her, had at last resolved to tear himself away from her influ-. 
ence, and, to make the step irrevocable, he owned the truth to her husband, and 
then left his service. 
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are informed that, among the Kalmuck Tartars, when a high-priest dies 

the reverend gentleman next in rank cremates the body of the deceased, 
moistens the ashes with water and his own saliva, kneads them into what is 
known as the “ sacred dough,” and moulds the dough into a statuette whose face 
he takes care to make a sort of composite likeness representing both artist and 
subject. Something of this sort is done in more civilized countries by the useful 
order of men who are known as biographers. Accurate knowledge of man by 
man is impossible, is inconceivable, in fact; for if a man really knew another he 
would know himself, he would know God, he would solve the secret of the uni- 
verse, he would—to descend to an anticlimax—lift himself up by his own boot- 
straps. Man knows his dearest friend, his most sympathetic teacher or disciple, 
only through the medium of his own personality; his knowledge of the other is 
bounded by his own mental limitations; he must translate all the acts, words, 
and thoughts of the other into terms of his own consciousness. The infinite 
escapes, and only the finite remains in his net,—the poor little tracery of details 
which masks and disguises and caricatures the soul below, and yet is the only 
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means that the soul has of expressing itself in that aan which we call con- 
crete form, 


Now, a further limitation of a piace knowledge is the fact, that he 
must belong to one of two classes, each of which has its mental boundaries: he 
must be either a literary man or a non-literary man. If the latter, he'will find 
the difficulty in conveying his thoughts through expression which is inevitable to 
the untrained ; words will prove slippery and unmanageable, his ideas will come 
to the surface twisted and distorted, and often prove misleading or even unin- 
telligible. If a literary man, on the other hand, he will be more or less out of 
touch with his subject, save in the rare case where a literary man is that subject. 
The most vivid and vital biographies (Boswell’s “ Johnson,” Carlyle’s “ Sterling,” 
Trevelyan’a “ Macaulay”) are the biographies of writers by writers. Other 
biographies are suffered to exist, they make a name, they are read, simply be- 
cause they are the best that the poor human intellect can do under the additional 
fetters imposed by the conditions we have pointed out. They all suffer, just as 
history suffers, as fiction suffers, from being too literary. The literary view of life 
is one of many erroneous views which together focus the truth, so far as man’s 
lowly intelligence can focus it. Full-rounded humanity is not to be found in 
any one class,—neither in the author, the artist, the statesman, the clergyman, the 
soldier, the business-man,—but in the co-ordination of all. Every man lives in 
a hermitage of his own thoughts, which can be shared fully by no one, which 
can be only dimly understood, across the blinding mist of differing personalities, 
by beings of his own order. 


Luckily, however, we are fat-witted, and we accept history and biography 
written by literary men, written by men who are really unfitted to deal with it, 
as if it were absolute truth. It should be accepted as a poor attempt at relative 
truth,—and only accepted because, on the whole, it is the best that humanity 
can do,—the only Yea possible amid a chaos of contradictions. If a writer has 
the same opinion of Washington that I have, the expression of that opinion, 
erroneous as it may be, assists me in harmonizing and reducing to order my own 
ideas on the subject; it may teach me nothing real, nothing true, about Wash- 
ington, but it is of far more value, it reveals to me just so much of my own 
personality as can grasp the personality of Washington. 


Here is Moncure D. Conway’s “ Life of Edmund Randolph” (Scribners), in 
which he makes a gallant effort to rehabilitate a character in our early history 
whose reputation has been somewhat obscured. Hesucceeds in making us see that 
justice has never been done to the memory of a statesman of much ability and 
a patriot who was actuated by no mean motives. But Mr. Conway's effigy is a 
statuette which presents many of the traits of its moulder. He has taker the 
sacred dough and infused a good deal of Conway into it. We are glad to have 
it, for Mr. Conway is himself a figure of considerable importance in one of the 
most trying epochs through which our nation had to pass. Nevertheless we are 
doubtful whether, after all, the biographer has not allowed his enthusiasm to run 
away with him. Through his own fault or the fault of others, Randolph’s life 
was a failure. It seems scarcely necessary to stop and consider where the re- 
sponsibility for that failure lay. Posterity must deliver verdicts in its own hap- 
hazard way. It can reward only winners; it cannot concern itself with the se 
who were handicapped or overweighted. 
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Autobiography suffers from many of the same limitations as biography, but 
is equally, if not even more, acceptable. A man does not really know anything 
about himself, but then he knows his méfier, his own tastes and proclivities, his 
own point of view, and, if he tells us little about himself, he does the next best 
thing, if he is honest: he tells us what he thinks about himself. Autobiography, 
therefore, is the most charming of all literary outputs when it takes the form 
which Benvenuto Cellini and Jean Jacques Rousseau and Saint Augustine gave it. 
When it takes the form of Motley’s Letters, however, and Lester Wallack’s 
Memories, it is to be classed rather with biographies than with autobiographies; 
for both these recently-published books derive their chief value from the remi- 
niscendes of prominent people which they contain. 


The two handsome octavo volumes of “ The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley” which George Williim Curtis has edited and the Harper Brothers pub- 
lish derive their chief interest, not from the ignis-fatuus light which they cast 
upon our greatest historian of the essential literary type, but from the anecdotes 
and reminiscences of famous men among whom he was thrown. Motley knew 
and loved Bismarck, and he had some acquaintance with Thackeray, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Macaulay, Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Disraeli, Bright, Cobden, 
Gladstone, and the Czar Nicholas. We all take an irrational joy in increasing 
our stock of misleading anecdotes concerning men of this type, and there is more 
agreeable misinformation to be obtained from Motley’s Correspondence than from 
any other book that has been published recently. Motley seems to have lacked 
the geniality which enables a man to love his neighbor (all men are at bottom 
lovable, even the sinner, even the saint), but he had respect and admiration for 
what was respectable and admirable, and in one case at least, that of Bismarck, 
he cast off his wonted reserve; he saw deep as man can see into the better self 
of another, and he paints us a portrait that is little short of idolatry. 


Lester Wallack was a man of a different type. Whole-souled, whole-hearted, 
lovable in himself, he recognized what was lovable in the soul and heart of 
others. His portrait of Thackeray as a big, tender, blubbering child may be 
contrasted effectively with Motley’s account of him as a machine for turning out 
“copy.” Tom Taylor, Macready, Burton, Lover, Bulwer, Mathews, Couldock, 
Jefferson, Gilbert,—what a host of good fellows this good fellow seems to have 
known! The world is a looking-glass: laugh and it laughs back, scowl and it 
returns yourscowl. If aman had the choice, heshould elect an amiable and jovial 
disposition which finds amiability and joviality everywhere. Motley was born 
into a somewhat cold, precise, formal world; he met rather cold, precise, formal 
men, Lester. Wallack was born into a totally different world, kind, genial, and 
unconventional ; he met kind, genial, unconventional men. Yet the world was 
the same world, and the men were often the same men, as Motley’s. So much 
depends upon the point of view. Ah! if we only knew, if we only saw, if we 
only felt, aright, what a glorious boon the gift of life would be! 


Big and handsome, as befits their subject, beautifully printed and profusely 
illustrated, are the two volumes of “The History of the Celebration of the One- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Promulgation of the Constitution of the United 
States,” which Hampton L. Carson has edited, and which J. B, Lippincott Oo, 
publish, under the direction and by the authority of the Commission, It was a 
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happy idea that inspired the Constitutional Centennial Commission to present a 
fitting memorial of the great celebration of the Centenary of the Constitution which 
took place in Philadelphia in September, 1887. The first volume contains a clear 
and concise history of the formation of the Constitution and of the causes which 
led to its adoption, written by John A. Kasson. This is followed by some ex- 
cellent biographical sketches, with portraits, of the members of the Federal 
Convention, prepared by the editor, Hampton L. Carson, who also contributes a 
“ History of the Constitutional Centennial Commission.” The reports of various 
committees, together with selections from the correspondence of the Commission, 
are embodied in this volume. An interesting sketch of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion is by a French spectator, L. Vossion, French consul at Philadelphid. The 
second volume gives a complete account of the various celebrations, parades, 
ceremonies, and banquets which took place. There are profuse illustrations of 
the civic and industrial display from instantanedus photographs. A valuable 
paper, entitled “Plans for the Union of the British Colonies of North America, 
1643-1776,” is contributed by Frederick D. Stone. A complete index closes the 
volume. The work is in every respect worthy of the great event which inspired 
it, and much praise is due the editor and his collaborators. 





One of the cleverest, if not the cleverest, of the younger American writers 
is Frances Courtenay Baylor, whose “ A Shocking Example, and other Sketches” 
(Lippincotts) lies before us. Her continual blaze of epigrams is as surprising 
and as dazzling as a pyrotechnic display. Like the pyrotechnics, however, she 
gives more light than warmth; she delights more than she comforts. She has 
the insight, not of sympathy, but of an exceptional mental endowment. She 
casts a smile, brilliant, and kindly too, upon the curious characters who surround 
her, but there is the constant feeling that she is examining them from a height; 
her manner has a certain aristocratic aloofness. She belongs to the best circles 
of Virginia, not to the universe, and she has the graciousness and urbanity of 
the old régime, with a cleverness that is entirely her own. 


The Westminster Publishing Co. send the Reviewer the first volume of 
American Notes and Queries, bound substantially in red leather. This volume 
comprises the first six months of a weekly publication which aims to do for the 
United States what the English Notes and Queries does for Great Britain,—to 
furnish “a medium of intercommunication for literary men, general readers, etc.” 
Unlike the English, however, it is not simply a medium, but employs specialists 
to answer queries submitted, and volunteers editorial information on topics of 
contemporary interest. The scope and aim of the volume may be seen from a 
few of the articles discussed: ‘ Bowie-knife,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” ‘“ Mother 
Goose,” “ Thackeray’s Characters and their Prototypes,” “ Red-haired Girls and 
White Horses,” “ Mary had a Little Lamb,” “The Longest Word in the English 
Language,” “ Jersey Mosquitoes,” “The Names of the States,” a number of 
articles on political expressions, such as “Salt River,” “ Boodle,” “Boom,” 
“ Eating Crow,” “ Mugwump,” “Tammany,” etc., and a valuable series entitled 
“Indian Words in the French Canadian.” One feature of value in periodicals 
of this sort is that the information contained is subject to weekly revision at the 
hands of correspondents and subscribers, who are scattered over a wide extent 
of territory, and an error or misstatement, consequently, is not likely to go un- 
challenged, The department of “Communications,” indeed, is one of the most 
entertaining and valuable in the magazine. 
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MAY. 


Tux month of May ranked second in 
oe old Alban calendar, third in that of 
ulus, fifth in that of Numa. In the 
. first-named calendar it was twenty-two 
days in length, thirty-one in that of 
Romulus, thirty in that of Numa, and 
thirty-one again in that of Julius Cesar. 
The name of this month is su by 
some to have come from Maia, the 
mother of the god Hermes, or Mercury. 
This, however, is based solely on the 
similarity of the two words, and the 
name of May was much more probably 
given in honor of the Majores or Maiores, 
the original Roman Senate, as June was 
in honor of the Juniores, the lower branch 
of the Roman legislature. ‘The Saxons 
called this month Tri-Milchi, the im- 
proved condition of the pastures now en- 
bling the cows to give milk three times a 
ay. ; 
May is one of the most delightful 
months of the year. Midway between 
the frosts of winter and the tropic heats 
of summer, it is the choicest prime of 
the springtide: with none of the chill of 
early April or the “melting mood’’ of 
later June, but charming throughout in 
its tempered mildness, it comes to us ar- 
rayed in the fresh beauty of the maiden 
year, and passes away with its youthful 
charms still in the blossoming stage. 
Autumn has a period of equal balminess 
of temperature, but the charms of autumn 
are those of full maturity, not of young 
maidenhood like those of the May. Fields 
and forests are now clad in the delicate 
greens of the new birth of nature, un- 
touched as yet by the blighting hands of 
the dog-days, and still full of the sense 
of restfulness and revelation which they 
brought to our winter-wearied eyes in 
April. It is easy to understand the joy 
— which ‘ay Anhabinaes of madioorel 
urope yearly gree e coming of the 
May. The songs of the Troubadours and 
the Minnesingers are full of it.. “ May, 
swect May, has come again,” isa frequent 





burden of their strains, and we can see in 
their artless poems all the joy with which 
they broke from the winter-imprisonment 
of the d castle, and trooped in gay 
attire over the green meads, welcom 
the spring with merry carols and joy: 
hearts. To those below the rank of 
knights and ladies May brought no less 
delight. The flower-crowned May-pole 
lifted its slender column on the village 
green, while round it danced youths and 
maidens with song and laughter, their 
hearts bounding in unison with their 
tripping feet. May-day has ceased to be 
observed with the old-time mirthfulness. 
Its holiday festivities never gained much 
of a footing in this country, though as 
early as 1625 a May-pole was set up on 
Merry Mount, in Puritan New England, 
and danced about by a mirthful and 
light-hearted band, until in austere dis- 
pleasure came the Pilgrims from Ply- 
mouth, cut down the pole, and dispersed 
the revellers, In this event we may 0 
in the words of Hawthorne, “jollity an 
gloom contending for an empire.’’ 

The wild flowers of May, however, 
have never lost their charm for youthful 
hearts, and many yet go out on May-day 
to gather these rare gifts of prolific nature. 
The nt arbutus has come and gone, 
with all the floral tribe that “dare the 
winds of March” and the chills of April. 
But the modest violet now opens its blue 
eye amid the meadow , tiny Quaker- 
ladies star the fields with white, in wood- 
land depths the ivory anemone lifts its 
gleaming blossoms, and red-lined spring 

uties fleck the grassy brook-sides. 
These are but a few of the floral gifts 
which fall in profusion from the hand of 
May, as she sweeps in all her loveliness 
over field and forest, dropping her jewels 
as she goes, and filling the earth so full 
of beauty that every heart not of adamant 
must open to the sweet influences of this 
rarest of the months and greet with glad- 
ness the coming of the May. 
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EVENTS. 





May i. 

1517. Evil May-day. This day was 
so-called from a riotous outbreak of the 
apprentices and populace of London 
against foreigners, especially the French. 
The rioters were dispersed, Lincoln, their 
leader, and fifteen others hanged, and 
four hundred more, bound with ropes and 
with halters round their necks, carried to 
‘Westminster, where, or; their piteous de- 
mand for ‘‘ Mercy,” they were pardoned 
by the king, Henry VIII. 

1700. John Dryden, a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, died. He was born in 1681, 
educated at Cambridge, and quickly took 
rank with the first poets of his day. He 
produced many successful dramas, and 
acquired great celebrity in satiric and lyric 
poetry, some of his productions being of 
unsurpassed beauty and merit. His prose 
style is of equal excellence with his poetic, 
and he is looked upon as one of the masters 
of English prose. 

1800. Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, who 
died in this year, gave for many years a 
May-day entertainment to the chimney- 
sweeps of London at her house in Port- 
man Square. These sooty guests were 
regaled with roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, and a dance succeeded, while each 
of them received a shilling on his de- 
parture. 

1851. The London “ Crystal Palace” 


Exhibition opened. This was the first 


great English exhibition, though eleven 
national industrial exhibitions, beginning 
in 1798, had been held previously in 
France. There were over seventeen thou- 
sand exhibitors and six million visitors. 
The walls and roof of the building were 
entirely of glass and iron. After the ex- 


hibition the building was re-erected at 
Sydenham, where it still stands. The 


International Exhibition of 1862 was 
also opened on May 1. . In 1870 it was 


‘decided to hold annual international ex- 


hibitions at South Kensington, London, 

each to be confined to some department 

of the fine and industrial arts. These 

were opened May 1, 1871, May 1, 1872, 

April 14, 1878, and April 6, 1874. They 
a unsuccessful, and no others were 
eld. 

1855. The John, an emigrant-ship, 
was wrecked off Falmouth. Two hun- 
dred lives were lost. 

1857. A strike on the Baltimore and 








Ohio Railroad, on April 29, continued 
into May, the trains being molested. 
The military were called out, and a des- 
rate fight took place, there being many 
illed and wounded before the rioters 
were dispersed. 

1873. An International Exhibition 
was opened at Vienna. The buildin 
was of great dimensions, the cen 
rotunda, three hundred and twelve feet 
in diameter, with a lofty dome, being by 
far the largest ever constructed. 

1873. David Livingstone, the cele- 
brated African traveller, died. He was 
born near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1818, 
studied medicine and theology, and was 
sent to South Africa as a missionary in 
1840. Here he labored and travelled for 
sixteen yeare, returning to England in 
1856. He went to Africa again in 1858, 
and remained there till 1864. In 1865 
he made another journey of exploration, 
endured great hardship, and died on the 
shore of Lake Bangweolo of dysentery. 
He described his discoveries in several 
works. Stanley’s first expedition was 
made in search of this missing traveller. 

1878. The second Paris International 
Exhibition was opened. The main build- 
ing was a stone structure, covering 268,- 
693 square yards. The total ‘admissions 
were 16,032,725. The first. French in- 
ternational exhibition had been opened 
on April 1, 1867. The main building 
on that occasion covered thirty-five acres, 
and there were fifty thousand exhibitors. 
A third exhibition is to be held the pres- 
ent year Gee. 

1881. The Prohibitory Liquor Law 
of the State of Kansas went into effect. 
It was the most stringent in its provisions 
of any adopted up to that time. 

1886. A strike in favor of making 
eight hours the legal day’s labor began 
in Chicago. The McCormick Reaper 
Works were attacked by rioters and de- 
fended by policemen. Five of the rioters 
and four of the policemen were shot. 

1886. A fire almost totally Petroyed 
the town of Akita, Japan, three thousan 
houses being burned. 

1887. A hot sirocco blew over Hun- 
gary from May 1 to May 7, accompanied 
with fires. Many lives were lost, and 
property was destroyed to the value of 
two and a half millions of dollars. 

3887. The island of Cyprus was ceded 
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by Turkey to England, much to the in- 
dustrial and political advantage of the 
inhabitants. 
May 2. 
1520. Leonardo da Vinci, a celebrated 


Italian pete, sculptor, and architect, 
e 


died. was born in 1452, and became 
well versed in all the sciences and arts 
of his time. His most famous picture 
is ‘“‘The ,Last Supper,” painted on the 
wall of a convent at Milan. He is said 
to have anticipated Galileo, Kepler, Co- 
pernicus, and others in their astronomical 
theories, and also some of the discoveries 
of recent geologists, though his views 
are expressed in somewhat vague lan- 
guage. 

1813. The battle of Lutzen was fought, 
Napoleon defeating the combined armies 
of Russia and Prussia. 

1844. William Beckford, author of 
the celebrated Oriental romance of “ Va- 
thek,’”’ died. He was very wealthy, and 
in 1796 began the erection of Fonthill 
Abbey, on which he spent enormous 
sums, and filled it with rare and costly 
works of art. He sold this in 1822, and 
built another palace near Bath. 

1863. The battle of Chanceilorsville 
was fought. General Hooker had led the 
army of the Potomac across the Rappa- 
hannock, and was attacked in the woods 
of the ‘‘ Wilderness’? by General Lee. 
His right wing was routed by Stonewall 
Jackson, and, after fighting during the 
8d and 4th, he was obliged to recross the 
river. Hooker lost seventeen thousand 
men, Lee thirteen thousand. 

1864. Meyerbeer, an eminent German 
composer, died. Among his best-known 
works are the operas ‘‘ Robert le Diable’’ 
and “ The Huguenots.” 

1878, A destructive fire broke out in 
the Washburne Flour Mills, at Minne- 
apolis, originating in an explosion, prob- 
ably due to the ignition of flour-dust in 
the air.’ Seventeen lives were lost, and 
one and a half million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. , 


May 38. 


1813. The town of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, at the head of Chesapeake 
_ Bay, was plundered and burned by the 

English fieet under. Admiral Cockburn. 

1814. Louis XVIII. entered Paris, 
Napoleon arriving at Elba on the follow- 
ing day. He was forced to ry n, 
March 20, 1815, and re-entered Paris on 
July 8, after Napoleon’s final defeat at 
Waterloo. 

1842. The‘ Dorr Rebellion’ in Rhode 
Island began. A new constitution had 
been accepted by a vote of the people, 
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‘under which Mr, Dorr was elected gov- 


ernor, and on the 8d of May attempted 
to organize a government at Providence. 
The other party, who claimed that the 
election had m vitiated by fraud, 
called out the troops, dispersed Dorr’s 
party, and forced him to fly. He was 
afterwards arrested, tried, convicted of 
high treason, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. He was subsequently par- 
doned, and lived to see his party in con- ° 
trol of the State government. 

1845. Thomas Hood, a famous Eng- 
lish humorist, died. His ms and 
prose works are full of wit and display 
an unusual facility in punning; but 
perhaps the most popular of his works 
were his pathetic ore “The Song of 
the Shirt” and “The yg of Sighs.’’ 
He wrote some works of fiction, which 
were unsuccessful. 

1851. A fire in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, raged from the 8d to the 5th of 
May, nearly twenty-five hundred build- 
ings being destroyed. ay lives were 
lost, and about three and a 
dollars’ worth of property. On June 
22 another fire broke out, burning five 
hundred buildings, worth three million 
dollars. San Francisco at that time was 
mostly made up of frame buildings, of 
small value, 

1853. The William and Mary, an 
American emigrant-ship, was wrecked 
near the Bahamas, about one hundred 
and seventy lives being lost. 

1859. France declared war against 
Austria, whose armies had invaded Sar- 
dinia. The French and Sardinians gained 
victories at Montebello, May 20, Palestro, 
May 380 and 31, Magenta, June 4, Mari- 

nano, June 8, and Solferino, June 24, 

eace was concluded July 12, Austria 
giving up Lombardy to Sardinia. 

1861. Eighty-three thousand men 
were called for by President Lincoln, to 
serve for ‘three years or the war.” 
Seventy-five thousand three-months men 
had been called out in April. 

1862. Yorktown was evacuated by 
the Confederates, before McClellan’s 
army, then on its march towards Rich- 
mond. 

1875. A severe earthquake in Asia 
Minor destroyed Kara Hissar dnd other 
places, with great loss of life. 

1883. The steamer Grapples, from 
Puget Sound to Alaska, was burned, 
with a loss of seventy lives. 

- 3887, An earthquake in Arizona and 
Mexico destroyed several towns, with 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred people. On the same day a mine- 
explosion near Nanaimo, British Colum- 

ia, caused the death of one hundred 


and 
‘and twenty-five persons. 





alf million . 
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May 4. 


1799. Seringapatam, the capital of 
Ti Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, South 
India, was stormed and taken by the 
English army. In this engagement 
Tippoo was killed. The same place, de- 
fended by Tippoo, had been taken by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1792. 

1847. Jenny Lind made her first ap- 

arance in England, at the Italian 

pera-House, London. She arrived in 
New York in September, 1850, under an 
engagement with P. T. Barnum. She 
sang in the chief cities of the Union till 
1852, when she returned to Europe, with 
Otto Goldschmidt, a pianist, whom she 
had married in 1851. Her voice was of 
remarkable sweetness, and she every- 
where excited admiration. 

1865. The burial of President Lincoln 
took place at Springfield, Illinois. His 
body had previously been taken in a 
great funeral procession through the 
country. At New York sixty thousand 

people are said to have walked in the 
" procession. 

1882. The first sod of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Corinth was turned by 
the vane of Greece. A canal at this 
place had been projected and begun by 
the Emperor Nero. The rock where his 
cutting began was blown to pieces by 
dynamite, discharged by the hand of the 
Queen of Greece. This canal is now 
completed, and will soon be ready for 
the passage of vessels. 

1886. A violent anarchist outbreak at 
Chicago took place. The anarchists took 
advantage of the excitement aroused by 
the eight-hour strike, ard the conflict 
between the police and the rioters, to 
make incendiary speeches. A force of 
policemen was sent to a meeting whose 
orators were advocating anarchy. The 
police had barely arrived when a dyna- 
mite bomb was thrown in their midst. 
This exploded with terrible effect, killing 
six of the officers on the spot and severely 
wounding sixty-one. The police then 
attacked the mob with revolvers, and 
killed many of them. A number of 
those who had advocated the use of 
dynamite were afterwards arrested. Of 
the result of their trial we have else- 
where spoken. 

May 5. 

1789. The opening of the States- 
General of France took place. With 
this notable event began the French 
Revolution. Convened for the pu 
of raising a supply of money to relieve 
the financial distress of the government, 
it at once opened an inquiry into the 
abuses of the administration. It con- 
sisted of three hundred and eight eccle- 
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siastics, two hundred and eighty-five 
nobles, and six hundred and twenty-one 
deputies. The latter, representatives of 
the people, quickly became dominant in 
the parliament, and on June 17 organized 
themselves into the National Assembly. 

' 1821. Napoleon Bonaparte died on 
the island of St. Helena, where he had 
dwelt since October 15, 1815, as a pris- 
oner of the British government. On 
October 15, 1840, his remains were taken 
from the tomb at St. Helena, to be con- 
veyed to France. The body was de- 
posited in the Hétel des Invalides, Paris, 
on December 15, with impressive cere- 
ahaa A terrible conflagration raged 

1842. e: a 0 
in the city of Hamburg, Secmncne It 
began on the 4th, and continued for 
three days, burning two thousand houses, 
with numerous churches and public 
buildings. 

1864. The great battle of the Wilder- 
ness was fought during this and the fol- 
lowing day. General Grant’s army had 
crossed the Rapidan on the 4th, and 
found itself opposed by Lee in the in- 
tricate thicket known as the Wilderness, ° 
where one of the most desperate con- 
flicts of the war took place. After both 
sides had lost heavily, Grant began a 
flanking march around Lee’s right. 

1885. A rar agg at Brooklyn fel, 
and took fire from the furnaces. During 
the panic that occurred, fifteen persons 
— killed and twenty seriously in- 

u 


1886. A riot, growing out of the 
eight-hour strike, took place at Mil- 
waukee. A mob, chiefly composed of 
Poles, attacked the Bay View Mills, 
whose hands had refused to take part in 


the strike. The militia were called out, 
and fired on the rioters after orderin 
them to disperse. Five were killed and 
many wounded. The remainder fled. 


May 6. 


1527. Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 
usually known as Constable Bourbon, a 
famous French general, was killed while 
storming the walls of Rome. He was 
at the head of an army of Germans, who 
had broken into mutiny in consequence 
of Charles V. neglecting to pay them, 
and were na | Bourbon on a career 
of conquest. Marching upon Rome, he 
assailed that city, was the first to mount 
the wall, and was killed while so doing. 
The victorious troops committed fright- 
ful ravages in the city, which suffered as 
much from this Christian army, largely 
made up of Lutherans, as from any of 
its barbarian conquerors. 

1780. Fort Moultrie in Charleston 
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harbor was forced to surrender to the 
British fleet under Sir Henry Clinton. 
The capitulation of the city soon fol- 
lowed. 

1835.. The first number of the New 
York Herald appeared on this day. It 
introduced a report of the money-market 
as & new department in the American 
press, and was the first cheap paper to 
express editorial opinions. 

1856. Sir William Hamilton, one of 
the greatest of modern metaphysical phi- 
losophers, died at Edinburgh. He had 
great erudition and acuteness of intellect 
and remarkable powers of analysis and 
generalization. His works were princi- 
pally in the form of essays contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review. 

1857. A trial which excited much 
attention at the time, that of Emma A. 
Cunningham for the murder of Dr. Bur- 
dell, was held in New York. It ended 
in a verdict of acquittal. 

1859: Alexander von Humboldt died 
at Berlin, in his ninetieth year. This 
great scientist and traveller occupies an 
exalted place in the world of modern re- 
search, and perhaps did more for the 
advancement of science than any other 
man of his century. He travelled widely 
in America, made rich natural history 
collections, and described his adventures 
and discoveries in works of the greatest 
value and interest. He travelled also in 
Asia. "When over seventy-four years of 
age, he wrote his celebrated work ‘‘ Cos- 
mos,” in which he gave a general survey 
of the whole field of nature and science. 

1882. Frederick Charles, Lord Caven- 
dish, with his under-secretary Mr. Burke, 
‘was assassinated in Phenix Park, Dublin. 
He was second son to the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, had held high offices under 
government, and had just been a 
pointed Chief Secretary of Ireland. His 
assassination took place on the day of 
his arrival in Dublin. The murderers 
were discovered and brought to justice 
in 1883, 

1886, A disastrous storm visited Kan- 
sas City, killing twenty persons and de- 
stroying much property. ‘ 


May 7. 


1792. The Columbia River, in Oregon, 
was discovered by Captain Gray, of the 
ship Columbia. He gave the river the 
name of his ship. 

1840. The city of Natchez was devas- 
tated by a tornado. The ae - 
roperty was ve and the 0 
Fife eanlipnie’ The “storm struck the 
river, destroying several steamboats and 
many flat-boats, while several hundred 

boatmen and others perished. 
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1842. A terrible earthquake destroyed 
two-thirds of the town of Cape Hagin: 
San Domingo. Nearly five thousand per- 
sons lost their lives, 

1875. The Schiller, a Hamburg mail- 
steamer, was wrecked in a fog on rocks 
off the oa iaem. About three hun- 
dred and thirty persons were drowned. 


May 8s. 


1794. Lavoisier, an illustrious French 
chemist, was guillotined. He made nu- 
merous discoveries. in. chemistry, among 
them the discovery of oxygen, and in- 
vented many chemical a He 
had been one of the farmers of the reve- 
nue, and this formed the basis of an un- 
just charge against him, under which. he 
was executed. His request for a respite 
of a few days, to finish some important 
experiments, was refused. 

1837. A large Mississippi steamer, the 
Ben Sherrod, took fire midnight, 
and the passengers were forced. to jump 
into the river. Of three hundred on 
board, more than two hundred were 
drowned. The boat was racing, and the 
firemen had been using pine-knots and 
rosin to increase the steam. 

1842. A. rnilroad-accident at Ver- 
sailles, France, resulted in great loss of 
life from the Euro custom of locki 
the passengers in the cars. The cars too 
fire, and, as‘the passengers could not es- 
cape, fifty-two were burned. 

1846. The battle of Palo Alto was 
fought. General Taylor had been sent 
to occupy Texas, and with two thousand 
men met General Arista with a Mexican 
army of six thousand, north of the Rio 
Grande, The Mexicans were oe 
and on the next day were again defea' 
at Resaca de la Palma and forced to re- 
treat, with heavy loss, across the river. 
=e declared by Congress on the 

th. 

1855. A com to lay a telegraph- 
cable across the Atlantic was 0 zed 
through the exertions of C - Field. 
The company comprised Mr. Field, Peter 
Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, and Chandler White, all wealthy 
capitalists of New York. Mr. Field was 
the leading spirit in the enterprise. 

1873. John Stuart Mill, an eminent 
English political economist, died. He 
was born in London in 1806, displayed 
great intellectual ability in early youth, 
and while still young became a contribu- 
tor to the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews. His ‘‘System of Logic’’ and 
% Principles of Political Economy’ are 
among the most important of his works. 
One of his latest works was ‘‘The Sub- 
jection of Women,” in which he took the 
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ground that the legal subordination of 
woman is unjust and injurious to the 
best interests of society. 


May 9. 


1805. Frederick Schiller, one of the 
greatest of German poets, died. He, with 
Goethe, ranks first among the poets of 
his apr and as a national poet he 
holds the first place. In addition to his 
many admirable lyrics, he wrote a num- 
ber of dramas, “‘ Wallenstein” being con- 
sidered tke greatest among them. His 
most ——_ drama, “ William Tell,’’ 
was produced the year before his death. 
He wrote also, in prose, an admirable 
“ History of the Thirty Years’ War.”’ 

1850. Gay-Lussac, an eminent French 
scientist, died in Paris. He made many 
important researches and discoveries in 
chemical and = science, and wrote 
numerous valuable memoirs. He was 
made a peer of France in 1889. 

1864. The battle of Spottsylvania 
Court-House, Virginia, began. Grant 
had marched here to flank Lee; but 
unavoidable delays enabled Lee to out- 
march him. Very severe fighting took 


pee which continued for four days, with 


eavy loss to both sides. Lee stubbornly 
held his ground, and Grant began another 
flanking march on the 21st. 

1868. Lord ce one of the few 
members of. the English nobility to attain 
literary fame, died at Cannes, France. 
He was born in 1779, and in 1802 united 
with Jeffrey and Sydney Smith in found- 
ing the Edinburgh Review. He contrib- 
uted many able articles to this periodical. 
He afterwards attained great reputation 
as a Parliamentary orator. e left 
works comprised in ten volumes and 
covering a wide range of subjects. 

- 1877. An earthquake and great tidal 
wave near Callao, Peru, destroyed much 
shipping and several towns along the 
coast. The city of Callao was destroyed 
by an ocean-wave caused by an earth- 
— in 1687, and again on October 28, 


May 10. 


1696. La Bruyére, a distinguished 
French writer, died. His principal work 
is ‘“‘ The Characters,’’ etc., a ptose satire, 
which shows keen powers of observation 
and much wit. 

1775. The second Continental Con- 
gress met at Philadelphia. It voted that 
twenty thousand men should be raised, 
and unanimously chose George Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief of the 
Continental forces. On the same day 
the fort at Ticonderoga was surprised 
and captured by a small body of militia 
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under Ethan Allen. The British com- 
mandant was summoned to surrender 
‘sin the name of the Great God and the 
Continental Congress.” 

1780. The Gordon “‘ No Popery”’ riots 
began. They were aroused through the 
action taken by Lord George Gordon in 
opposition to the Act of Toleration passed 
in favor of the Catholics. What followed 
is vividly told in Dickens’s “‘ Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

2796. The battle of Lodi was fought, 
Bonaparte, at the head of the French 
army, totally defeating the Austrians. 
His cou in crossing’ the bridge of 
Lodi under fire went far to enhance his 
growing reputation. 

1813. e first steam ferry-boat be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn began 


running. 

at the banks in — hyo 
suspen specie ment. e ban 
of the other leading cities immediately 
followed. This action precipitated the 
panic which had been impending for 
several months. 

1849. The ‘' Astor Place Riot’? took 
place. It arose from the rivalry between 
the tragedians Edwin Forrest and Ma- 
cready. The friends of Forrest, who had 
been badly treated in London, determined 
that Macready should not play in New 
York, and on his appearance at the Astor. 
Place Opera-House on the 7th made such 
— —_ en port to be 

TO . Onthel e appeared again. 
Potbctions had been rota to preserve 
order in the house, but a mob collected 
outside and attacked the building with 
stones. As the police could not restrain 
them, the military were called out, and 
were forced to fire several volleys into 
the mob. Twenty-two persons were 
killed and thirty-six wounded. Ma- 
cready escaped in disguise, and made no 
further attempt to perform in New York. 

1854. The Lady Nugent, a troop-ship, 
which sailed from Madras on this day, 
foundered in a hurricane, with a loss of 
about four hundred troops and seamen. 

1860. Theodore Parker, a distinguished 
*American rationalistic theologian, died. 
He was born at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, in 1810, and became a Unitarian 
minister in 1837, but soon gave offence 
to the Unitarians by the breadth and 
freedom of his utterances. He was an 
active anti-slavery advocate, an able lec- 
turer, and a thinker of great depth and 
ability. His works have been published 
in twelve volumes. 

1862. A fire at Troy, New York, de- 
stroyed six hundred and seventy-one 
buildings, the loss being estimated at 
three million dollars. 

1863. Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) 
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Jackson, a distinguished Confederate 
eneral, died from a wound received 
rom his own men at the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. As a corps-commander he 
displayed the greatest ability and made 
for himself a brilliant record. It is not 
quite certain how his popular title of 
“ Stonewall’ originated, though it is 
said to have arisen from his holding his 
men “like a stone wall’’ at the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run. ° 

1869. The Union and Central Pacific 
Railroads were completed, the last rail 
being laid on this day. On the 16th, 
trains began to run regularly. This 
great work was commenced in 1863, but 
was not prosecuted actively till 1865. It 
was much the greatest achievement in 
railroad-building performed up to that 
time. ; 

1876. The Centennial Exhibition of 
‘American Industry was opened in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, on this day, 
in honor of the hundredth year of 
American independence. It was one of 
the largest and most notable international 
exhibitions ever held, thirty-three foreign 
countries sending exhibits of their prod- 
ucts. Two hundred and thirty-six acres 
were enclosed, of which the five principal 
buildings covered seventy-five acres. The 
whole number of visitors to the exhibition 
was 9,910,966, and the largest number on 
one day 274,919. The exhibition closed 
on November 10. The exhibit of foreign 
art pom was of the utmost importance 
to the United States, as showing our de- 
ficiency in that direction, and gave a 
stimulus to the immense progress of 
American art during the succeeding 
years. The main building was kept 
open as a permanent exhibition for 
several years, but this enterprise proved 
a failure. The Memorial and Horticul- 
tural Halls still stand, and are important 
additions to Fairmount Park. 


May 11. 


1778. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
died. This illustrious orator and states- 
man occupied an exalted station in 
English politics of the last century. His 
eloquence was of the highest order, and 
his popularity extreme, he being generall 
known as ‘The Great Commoner.’”? He 
sacrificed his popularity by or a 
title of nobility in 1766. At the out- 
break of the American Revolution he 
was strongly in favor of removing the 
oppressive laws against the colonies, and 
warned the government of the conse- 
quence of its autocratic obstinacy. 

1865. Jefferson Davis, the fleeing Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, was 
captured at Irwinsville, Georgia, while 
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seeking to escape from the country. He 
was confined in Fortress Monroe for two 

ears, and then released on bail. He was 
included in the general amnesty of De- 
cember 25, 1868. 

1871. Sir John Herschel, the eminent 
astronomer, died. He was the only son 
of Sir William Herschel, one the 

reatest astronomers the world has 

nown, and achieved for himself an emi- 
nence almost equal to that attained by 
his father. He wrote many important 
astronomical papers. 

1886. A terrible storm of wind and 
rain in Kansas City destroyed a bridge 
across the Missouri, and killed twenty- 
four and wounded thirty persons. Among 
the killed were eleven children buried in 


_the ruins of a school-house. 


May 12. 


1641. The Earl of Strafford, the 
principal supporter of Charles I. in his 
scheme of tyranny, was beheaded, having 
been found guilty, by the “‘ Long Parlia- 
ment,’’ of high treason. 

1849. A great inundation took place 
at New Orleans, sixteen hundred houses 
being flooded. 

1865. General J. E. B. Stuart, a 
dashing Confederate cavalry commander, 
was mortally wounded in a cavalry fight 
with General Sheridan at Yellow Tavern, 
Virginia. - 

1881. The first electric railway, that 
of Werner Siemens and Halske, at Berlin, 
Germany, was tried. A speed of eigh- 
teen and a half miles per hour was at- 
tained. It was opened to the public on 
May 16. 

1883. The Fisheries International 
Exhibition was opened at London. The 
United States Fish Commission made a 
large and important display. The Hy- 
gienic Exhibition at Berlin was opened 
on. the same day. 

1886. Astormof the eee violence, 
with hail and rain, broke upon the city 
of Madrid, Spain. The number killed 
is given by different authorities at from | 
thirty to seventy, and several hundred 
wounded. The damage to property was 


very great. 
May 13. 


1619. John van Barneveldt, an em- 
inent Dutch statesman, was beheaded. 
He had opposed the Spanish, and ex- 
torted from them a recognition of the 
independence of the United Provinces. 
A religious controversy afterwards arose, 
in which Barneveldt took the side of the 


party in favor of toleration. The other 
party gaining power, he was arrested and 
executed. 
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1861. The great comet of 1861 was 
first seen on this day, at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. It had a long, bush-like tail. 
The nucleus travelled at the speed of ten 
million miles in twenty-four hours, 

1873. An explosion and fire took 
place in the Drummond coal-mine, Nova 
Scotia. About seventy-five miners per- 
ished. : 

1878. Joseph Henry, an eminent 
American scientist, died. He began to 
experiment in electricity about 1827, and 
is said to have invented the first electro- 
magnetic machine and the first magnetic 
telegraph. He became Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1846, and 
continued in that position till his death. 

1881. The revised version of the New 
Testament was put on sale in the United 
States. Sheets from England reached 
New York and Philadelphia on the 12th, 
the night was given to binding, and they 
were put on sale at daybreak on the 18th. 
Eight hundred thousand copies were or- 
dered on the first day. The printing.of 
an American edition began on the 14th. 

1883. A hurricane passed over the 
States of Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Ohio. The town of Oronogo, Missouri, 
was destroyed. 

1886. A severe cyclone passed over 
the States from Missouri to Ohio. Many 
lives were lost and much damage was 
done. On the 165th another cyclone 
visited Indiana and Ohio. The total 
loss was estimated at over five million 
dollars. 


May 14. 


1610. Henry IV. of France, the cele- 
brated ‘‘ King Henry of Navarre,’’ was 
assassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac. 
He was the leader of the Protestants of 
France, and by his brilliant military 
ability fought his way tothe throne. To 
conciliate the opposite party, he pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith. He 
gave, however, assurances of favor and 
protection to the Protestants. 

1796. The first experiment in vacci- 
nation for small-pox was made by Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer of the process. 
During 1799 vaccination became general, 
after much opposition. Dr. Jenner re- 
ceived thirty thousand pounds from Par- 
liament for his useful discovery. 

1820. Henry Grattan, a celebrated 
Irish orator, died. He was a member 
of the Irish, and afterwards of the Eng- 
lish, Parliament, and an ardent advocate 
of the rights of Ireland. 

1851. The formal opening of the New 
York and Erie Railroad took place, in 
the presence of the President of the 
United States and members of the 
Cabinet. It had been completed, from 
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Dunkirk on Lake Erie to Piermont on 
the Hudson, in April. 

1851. A fire at Stockton, California, 
destroyed one and a half million dollars’ 
worth of property. 

1856. A notable murder took place in 
San Francisco, James King, the editor 
of the Bulletin, being shot by James 
P. Casey, editor of the Sunday Times. 
Casey had been an inmate of Sing Sing 
Prison, New York, but became a prom- 
inent politician in California. Mr. 
King had alluded to this, and charged 
him with fraud in obtaining an election 
to office. The murder caused intense ex- 
citement, and a vigilance committee was 
formed, which took Casey and another 
murderer from jail and executed them in 
the open street. The committee now 
determined to deal with the desperadoes 
who had gained control of the elections, 
and, despite all attempts to disband them, 
continued their efforts till they had es- 
tablished honest political conditions in 
the city. 

1883. A serious.railroad-accident oc- 
curred at Lockerby, Scotland, on the 
Caledonian Railroad. Two trains ran 
together, and one of the displaced cars 
struck the express, which was passing on 
the opposite track, and ripped out one 
side of the cars from end toend. Only 
two persons were killed, but many were 
injured. 


May 15. 


1833. Edmund Kean, a celebrated 
English tragedian, died. He first ap- 
pee in a leading character as Shy- 
ock, at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1814, 
and achieved the greutest success. He 
visited America, where he remained two 
years. Asa tragedian he was considered 
the equal of the ablest English actors. 

1847. Daniel O’Connell, one of the 
most famous of Irish orators, died. He 
labored eurnestly for the repeal of the 
Union between Ireland and England, 
and was almost worshipped by his coun- 
trymen. He was celebrated for his ready 
wit and fine oratorical powers. 

1855. An industrial exhibition was 
opened at Paris. It was visited by 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert,—the 
first visit of an English sovereign to 
Paris since 1422. 

1864. A battle took place at Resaca, 
Georgia, between Sherman’s and John- 
ston’s armies, during Sherman’s march 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta. This 
march was achieved principally by flank- 
ing movements, with little fighting. 

1885. The revised translation of the 
Old Testament was completed, and copies 
distributed to the press. It had been 
fifteen years under the labors of the com- 











mittee. It was issued jointly’ by the 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 


May 16. 


1771. ‘he Regulators of North Caro- 
lina were defeated and dispersed. This 
was an association of persons who com- 
plained of legal oppressions and rose in 
arms for the purpose of doing away with 
the courts and the government. They 
were fifteen hundred in number, and 
were attacked by the governor with one 
thousand militia. Three hundred of the 
Regulators were killed, and six of their 
leaders hanged. 

1811, A fight took place, during times 
of peace, between the American frigate 
President and the English sloop-of-war 
Little Belt. The contest lasted only a 
few minutes, but thirty were killed and 
wounded on the Little Belt. Only one 
man was slightly wounded on the i- 
dent. A court of inquiry proved that 
the Little Belt had fired the first shot. 

1859. A fire at Key West, Florida, 
destroyed one hundred and ten houses, 
with a loss of two and three-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 

1875. An earthquake in Colombia, 
South America, destroyed several towns 
near Santander. About fourteen thou- 
sand lives were said to have been lost. 

- 3881. Roscoe Conkling and Thomas 
C. Platt, United States Senators from 
New York, resigned in consequence of a 
dispute with President Garfield about of- 
fice-patronage. They were advocates of 
the old spoils system, and he of civil ser- 
vice reform. The ane re-election, 
but failed, Garfield’s icy being sus- 


tained by the vote of the people of New 
York. , 
1883. A treaty of between Chili 


and Peru was signed. This brought to 
an end the disastrous war between those 
countries, in which Peru was so severely 
handled as to be left at the mercy of her 
adversary. 


May 17. 


1756. England declared war against 
France. This was in consequence of the 
war which had existed ween the 
English and French colonies in America 
for two years. The war in America con- 
tinued till 1760, and in Europe till 1763, 
and ended in the acquisition of Canada 
by England. 


1800. Napoleon led his army across 


the Alps by the Great St. Bernard moun- 
tain-pass, over which Hannibal is said to 
have led his army, 218 8.c. The army 
was three days in crossing. 

1838. Talleyrand, acelebrated French 
diplomatist, died. ‘He served successively 
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under Napoleon and Louis XVIIL., 
being able and shrewd enough to render 


himself. n to both ernments. 
He was distinguished for his keen wit and 
his diplomatic skill and dexterity. 

1849. A destructive fire broke out at 
St. Louis, burning fifteen blocks of houses 
and twenty-three steamboats. The loss 
aes estimated at three millions of dol- 
ars. 


May 18. 


The Meschianza, a_ brilliant 
mock-tournament, was held by the of- 
ficers of the British army at Philadel- 
phia, many of the fair ladies of the 
Quaker City taking part in the festivities. 
Major André, who was afterwards hung 
as a spy, took a prominent part in this 
affair. 

1804. Napoleon was proclaimed Em- 
peror of France. He had previously 
been Consul for life. 

1830. The first. division of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad was completed. 

1863. Grant's siege of Vicksburg be- 
gan He had crossed the. re 

efeated the Confederates in several bat- 
tles, and on this day invested the city, 
into which Pemberton had withdrawn 
with his army. The siege continued till 
July 4. 

3880. Destructive fires broke out in 
the Bradford coal-oil district, Pennsyl- 
vania, which raged for ten days and ex- 
tended over a district of nearly thirty 
miles in “ and three miles in -aver- 
age width. Several towns were destroyed, 
about three hundred thousand: barrels of 
oil and seven hundred pumping-stations 
burned, and thousands of acres of value 
able timber consumed. 


1778. 


May 19. 


1536. Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry 
VIII., was beheaded. She had been 
married a little over three years. Henry 
married his new favorite, Jane Seymour, 
the next day. She died in 1587. 

1790. General Putnam died. He was 
one of the bravest and most daring gen- 
erals in the Revolutionary War, and had 

reviously distinguished himself in the 

rench and Indian War. Several of his 
bold exploits are matters of historical in- 
terest. He heard of the battle of Lex- 
ington while ploughing on his farm, and 
at once set out for Boston, leaving his 
plough in the furrow. 

‘1795. James Boswell, the notable bi- 
ographer of Dr. Johnson, died. Him- 
self a man of little ability, he attached 
himself to the great Johnson, noted 





every word that fell from his lips, and 
succeeded in making himself, in: the 
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opinion of Macaulay, “ the first of biog- 


raphers.” ‘+The Life of Johnson is as- 
suredly a great, a very great work.” 
x811. .A fire in New York, known as 


the “Chatham Street Fire,” destroyed 
about one hundred buildings. 

1847. The brig Carrick was wrecked 
by a gale in the St. Lawrence. One 
hundred and seventy immigrants were 
drowned. 

1850. Cuba was invaded by three hun- 
dred men under General Lopez, who 
sailed from New Orleans. Cardenas was 
taken, the Cuban troops repulsed, and the 
governor's palace plundered. But, as no 
accessions came to his ranks, Lopez re- 
embarked, and was chased off the coast 
by a Spanish man-of-war. He returned 
in 1851, but his forces were dispersed, 
many of them shot, and he taken pris- 
oner and executed. His surviving fol- 
lowers were pardoned. 

1864. Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of 
the ablest and most original of American 
novelists, died. Among the most strik- 
ing of his novels may be mentioned 
‘‘ The Marble Faun,’’ ‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” and “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” All his works have in them 
something weird and peculiar, with a 
subtile analysis of strange phases of char- 
acter. 

1883. Severe floods in Dakota, aris- 
ing from heavy rains and melting snows, 
washed away the most of Anchor City 
and Golden Gate, and all the lower part 
of Deadwood. Several lives were lost, and 
seven hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of property was destroyed. 


May 20. 


1499. Alonzo de Ojeda sailed from 
Spain on a voyage of discovery to Amer- 
ica. He explored the coasts of Central 
and South America to a greater distance 
than Columbus had done. With him 
was Amerigo Vespucci, from Florence, 
who published the first account of the 
new continent, which, in consequence, 
was named after him. 

1506. Columbus died. The latter part 
of his life was embittered by the ingrati- 
tude of the Spanish court and people, and 
he died in poverty and neglect, after giv- 
ing a new continent to Spain. 

1834. La Fayette died. This distin- 
guished French patriot is chiefly known 
in America from his aid to the colonists 
in the Revolutionary War, but he played 
ulso an important patriotic part in France. 
He was in command of the National Guard 
at the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
and continued in prominent military com- 
mand till 1792, hess he had to fly for his 
life, and was imprisoned for several years 
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.in Austria. He revisited America in 
1824, and was enthusiastically received. 
He was made commander of all the 
National Guards of France in 1880. 


1851. The steamship Pacific crossed 
the Atlantic in nine days, nineteen hours, 
and twenty-five minutes,—a very quick 
passage at that date. 

1862. The Seward-Lyons treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
for the suppression of the slave-trade was 
ratified. 


May 21. 


1650. The Marquis of Montrose, a 
celebrated Scottish general, was executed 
without a trial, at Edinburgh. He had 
been commander of the Scottish forces 
under Charles I., and in 1650 returned 
from the Continent to Scotland with a 
small force. He was quickly defeated, 
taken prisoner, and executed. 

1849. Maria Edgeworth, a popular 
English authoress, died. She wrote a 
number of novels, popular tales, etc., 
which were very successful, and some of 
which are still read. Her powers of in- 
vention, and of giving life to her charac- 
ters, were excellent. 

1865. Augustin Thierry, an eminent 
French historian, died. His most impor- 
tant work was the ‘‘ History of the Con- 
quest of England by ths Normans,’ 
which met with brilliant success. He. 
wrote several works on French history. 


May 22. 


1856. Charles Sumner was attacked 
in the United States Senate chamber by 
Preston S. Brooks, a Southern member 
of Congress, and so beaten on the head 
with a cane that he was disabled for 
several years. The occasion of this das- 
tardly attack was an anti-slavery speech 
which he had made two days before.. 
Brooks escaped all punishment for the 
outrage. 

1868. The trial of Home, the spiritual 
medium, for an alleged fraudulent trans- 
action, ended in a verdict against him. 
The plaintiff, a widow, brought suit to 
recover sixty thousand pounds’ worth of 
stock which she had given Home at the 
supposed command of the spirit. of her 
deceased husband. 

1885. Victor Hugo, the most eminent 
of modern French novelists and ts, 
died. He was born in 1802, published a 
volume of odes in 1822, a drama, ‘‘ Crom- 
well,’’ in 1827, and his brilliant romance 
‘‘Notre Dame de Paris’’ in 1831. He 
wrote many other poems, dramas, and 
novels in the succeeding years, among 
which “Les Misérables,” one of the 
most notable novels of the century, has 




















attracted wide-spread attention and been | 
read the world over. 


May 23. 


1455. The Wars of the Roses began 
in England, between the Lancastrians. 
(who chose the red rose as their emblem) 
and the Yorkists (who chose the white 
rose). The wars continued for thirty 
years, and are said to have caused the 
death of twelve princes, two hundred 
nobles, and one hundred thousand of the 

ple. The struggle ended with the de- 
Feat and death of Richard III. at Bos- 
worth. 

1498. Savonarola, a celebrated Italian 
religious reformer, was strangled at Flor- 
ence. He was an eloquent and popular 
preacher, denounced the corruptions of 
the church and the vices of the clergy, 
and advocated political liberty. His ene- 
mies gaining the ascendency in Florence, 
he was arrested, tortured, condemned,. 
and executed. 

1788. South Carolina ratified the 
Constitution of the United States. 

1798. The Irish rebellion broke out. 
It was suppressed during 1799, and cost 
the lives of twenty thousand English 
and one hundred and fifty thousand 
Irish. The legislative union of Great 
= and Ireland followed, January 

, 1801. 

1845. Sir John Franklin sailed on 
his third Arctic vo » with the ships 
Erebus and Terror. He never returned, 
and his loss gave rise to no fewer than 
twenty-one expeditions of search. Relics 
of the lost voyagers were finally discov- 
ered in 1859, and others by Lieutenant 
Schwatka, who led an overland expedi- 
tion in 1879. ek, 

May 24. 


1543. The celebrated astronomer Co- 

pernicus died. His t work was the 
establishment of the fact that the earth 
rotates round the sun, instead of the sun 
round the earth, as had been previously 
believed. He died on the day that he 
received the first copy of his published 
work, 
1634. The system of preaching elec- 
tion-day sermons, which prevailed in 
New England for more than two hun- 
dred years, was inaugurated by the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton upon the general election in 
Maseachusetts at this date. 

18r9. Queen Victoria was born. She 
was crowned queen June 28, 1888, in her 
twentieth year. , 

1850. Jane Porter, an English novel- 
ist, died. Her novels‘ Thaddeus of War- 
saw’’ and ‘The Scottish Chiefs” have 
been highly-popular works. 
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fitted out by Mr. Henry Grinnell, of 
New York, sailed from that city in search 
of Sir John Franklin, under the com- 
mand of Captain De Haven. It returned 
without success in October, 1861. 

1871. The Communists in on 
of Paris, infuriated by the successful ad- 
vance of the troops, set fire to the Tuile- 
ries, the Palais Royal, the Hétel-de-Ville, 
and other historical buildings. In the 
evening they executed the archbishop 
and sixty-five others whom they had 
held as hostages. The Ver of the city 
was completed on May 28. 

1873. Thiers resigned the Presidency 
of the French republic, and Marshal 
MacMahon was elected President. 

1879. William Lloyd Garrison, the 
most prominent of American anti-slavery 
advocates, died. His course brought him 
much opprobrium and persecution, but 
he persisted in publishing The Liberator, 
in which emancipation was advocated, 
until 1865, when the object for which it 
was instituted was completed. 

1881. The Victoria, a steamer on the 
Thames, Canada, being overloaded with 
pessengems upset. There were over six 

undred on board, of whom nearly two 
hundred were drowned. 

1883. The East River Suspension 
Bridge, between New York and Brook- 
lyn, was opened for travel. It was begun 
in 1870. It embraced a massive stone 
tower on éach shore, four steel-wire 
cables, sixteen inches in diameter, *se- 
Ferg Shes nine hundred and thirty 
feet beyond the towers, and a series of 
stout steel suspenders, each capable of 
supporting one hundred tons, to hold the 
framework of the bridge, The river span 
between the towers is fifteen hundred and 
ninety-five feet six inches long, and the 
total length about six thousand feet. The 
bridge is eighty-five feet wide, and one 
hundred and thirty-five feet above the 
water, so that most large ships can pass 
under it without lowering their topmasts. 


1805. Dr. William Paley, an eminent 
English theological writer, died. His 
best-known works are ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity’ and ‘ Natural Theology.’ 
Another important work is ‘ The Princi- 
ples of Moral and Political Philosophy.” 

1880. A buried vessel, supposed to 
have been one of the ships of the vikin 
pirates, was discovered under a hilloc 
near Sandeherren, Norway. Itis thought 
to be more than a thousand years old, is 


about seventy-five feet long, and still pre- 
serves its arms and equipment and frag- 


ments of its sails and cordage. It is pre- 
archeological 





On the same day a Polar expedition, 


served as a highly-valuable 
treasure. 
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1883. Abd-el-Kader, an Algerian 
leader of remarkable ability, died. He 
was born in 1807, and in 1882 began his 
long struggle against the French invaders 
of Algeria.’ Despite the much greater 
power of his assailants, he maintained 
the contest with the greatest skill and 
energy till 1847, when he was compelled 
to surrender. He was imprisoned for 
several years in France, and afterwards 
resided in Syria. 

1887. The Opéra Comique at Paris 
was burnt, with serious loss of life. It 
was estimatéd that nearly two hundred 
persons perished. 


May 26. 


735- About this date died the Venera- 
ble Bede, an English monk illustrious 
for his learning and virtues, which were 
very remarkable for the age in which he 
lived. He was born in Durham about 
678. He wrote on astronomy, mathemat- 
ics, grammar, and music. The work on 
which his reputation rests, however, is 
his “ Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish Nation,” an invaluable record of 
early English history. It was translated 
into Saxon by King Alfred. 

1783. Samuel Pepys, whose ‘ Diary” 


has given him so much celebrity, died. 
He took note from 1659 to 1669 of a great 
variety of daily events, giving us an in- 


valuable record of the modes and condi- 
tions of life at that period. 

1830. A destructive earthquake oc- 
curred at Canton, China, and its vicinity. 
More than six thousand persons perished. 

. 1868. Samarcand, an ancient and cel- 
ebrated city of Asia, was occupied by the 
Russians. It was conquered by the Mo- 
hammedans in 707, and by Genghis Khan 
in 1220, and formed the capital of Tamer- 
lane, who ruled there in great splendor. 

1870. A Fenian raid into Canada 
was vigorously repelled by the militia. 
O'Neill, the leader of the invaders, was 
captured by the United States Marshal. 
In October of the succeeding year an 
attempted raid into Manitoba was sup- 
pressed by United States troops. 


May 27. 


1564. John Calvin, after Luther the 
quem of the Protestant Reformers, died. 

e was born in Picardy in 1509, but, 
being compelled by persecution to fly 
from France, he finally settled in Geneva, 
where the most of his later life was spent. 
The theological system which he estab- 
lished by his writings and discourses had 
for its central idea the doctrine of un- 
conditional election and_ reprobation. 
This conception was worked out with 
great clearness and logical acuteness, and 
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continues the basic doctrine of a wide- 
spread — sect. 

1840. At Nice, France, on this date, 
died the celebrated. Italian violinist 
Paganini, the most notable of all per- 
formers on the violin. His marvellous 
powers were developed when he was but 
nine years of age, and in his later years 
his performances aroused unparalleled 
enthusiasm. His wonderful playing on 
a single string excited especial astonish- 


ment. 
1843. Noah Webster, the distin- 
ished American lexicographer, died. 
e was born in 1758, graduated at Yale 
College, and spent most of his later life 
in the ae “raga of his “ Dictionary 
of the English Language,” which was 
ublished in 1828 and is highly esteemed. 
Several expanded editions have been 
published since. 
1848. The steamer Clarksville, from 
New Orleans to Memphis, was destroyed 


‘by fire on the Mississippi, thirty pas- 


sengers and nearly all the crew losing 
their lives. 

1875. The French Catholic church 
at Holyoke, Massachusetts, caught fire 
during a celebration of the feast of 
Corpus Christi. By the disaster seventy- 
five lives were lost. 

1883. Alexander III., the present 
Emperor of Russia, was crowned in the 
Kremlin Cathedral at Moscow, after 
having been two years on the throne. 
Extraordina recautions were taken 
against the Nihilists, who had killed his 
father by a dynamite bomb. 

1887. The stables of the Belt Line 
Railway, New York City, were burnt. 
Twelve hundred horses were suffocated 
in this fire. 


May 2s. 


1829. Sir Humphry Davy, an English 
chemist of the highest eminence, died at 
Geneva. He was born in 1778, inclined 
in his early years towards literary pur- 
suits, but in 1798 became connected with 
the ‘‘ Pneumatic Institution” at Bristol 
and began his famous chemical studies 
and experiments. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed professor in the Royal Institu- 
tion, London. His researches and dis- 
coveries were very numerous and im- 
portant, one of his greatest services to 
mankind being in the invention of the 
safety-lamp, which has saved the lives 
of thoueands of mining operatives. 

1845. A terrible fire raged at Quebec, 
Canada, destroying fifteen hundred build- 
ings, many lives, and an immense amount 
of property. 

1861. A 
coast wreck 


at storm on the British 
one hundred and forty- 
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three vessels, and caused much other 


age. 

2877.. General Grant reached | Eng- 
land, as the first stage on his journey 
round the world. During this tour he 
visited Southern Europe, Northern Af- 
rica, India, China, and Japan, the 
journey being an ovation from beginning 
to end. No other American was ever 
received in the Old World with such en- 
thusiasm. 

1883. Tornadoes visited portions of 
Indiana, causing the death of twenty 


persons. 

1887. The British steamer Sir John 
Lawrence was wrecked in a typhoon in 
the Indian Ocean. Seven hundred and 
fifty lives were lost by this disaster. 


May 29. 


2453. Constantinople was taken by 

the Turks under Mohammed II., after 
fifty-three days’ siege. It had been 
vainly. besieged by Amurath in 1422. 
Great numbers of the citizens were mas- 
sacred, and much damage done to the 
city. This conquest destroyed the last 
vestige of the old Roman Empire, and 
established the Turkish dominion in 
Europe. 
1780. Lord Cornwallis reached Peters- 
burg, Virginia, on his march northward 
from South Carolina. This proved a fatal 
movement. In September he transferred 
his army to Yorktown, which was des- 
tined to be the scene of the final event 
of the Revolutionary War. 

1790. Rhode Island ratified the Con- 
stitution of the United States, being the 
last of the original thirteen States todo so. 

1814. The Empress Josephine, the 
first wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, died. 
He had divorced her in 1809, on account 
of her having no children, though he 
continued to visit her and seemed to 
maintain a sincere affection for her. She 
was a witty and accomplished woman, 
though exceedingly vain and probably 
not possessing all the superior qualities 
which have been attributed to her by 
biographers. 

1831. The town of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, was destroyed by fire.. All the 
er buildings and about six hundred 

wellings were burned, only a few de- 
tached houses escaping the conflagration. 

1843. A second exploring expedition 
under the leadership of John OC. Fremont 
left Missouri for Oregon. and California. 
It crossed the Rocky Mountains in Au- 

ust, reached Great Salt Lake in Septem- 

er, and the Columbia River in October. 

1862. Henry Thomas Buckle, a popu- 
lar English historian, died at.Damascus. 
His reputation rests on his celebrated 
“ History of Civilization in England,’ a 
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work whose boldness of thought, energy 
of style, and interesting array of facts 
gave it wide-spread popularity. Its the- 
ories, however, have been severely eriti- 
cised by able writers, and can scarcely be 
sustained, though the work possesses a 
separate value as a repertory of facts. 

1877. John Lothrop Motley, an emi- 
nent American historian, died. His liter- 
og labors n with several unsuccess- 
ful novels, which were followed in 1856 
by his ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,’’ 
an historical work of great merit and 
deep research. He resided for several 
years in Holland while collecting: mate- 
rials for this work, which was followed 
by the “History of the United Nether- 
lands,’? a continuation. He _ subse- 
quently wrote the “ Life of John of Bar- 
neveldt.” He was United States Minister 
to England from 1869 to 1870. 


May 30. 


1416. Jerome of Prague, a distin- 

ished follower of John Huss, was 
oma as a heretic. He had been pre- 
viously imprisoned and treated with 
much cruelty. He suffered his fate with 
the greatest firmness, serenity, and hero- 
ism. 

143%. Joan of Arc was burned as 
a sorceress on this day. She was: but 
twenty years of age, having been born 
about 1411. A poor peasant-girl, she 
was excited by the misfortunes.of France 
at that date, and believed that she had a 
divine command for its deliverance. She 
succeeded in —— a belief in- her 
mission upon Charles V II. and his court, 


and promised to deliver Orleans, then . 
closely besieged by the English. In this 
she succeeded, and subsequently gained 
other victories and forced the surrender 
of several towns. She was afte: 

taken P verso by the English, and suf- 


fered the fate above mentioned. 

1640. Rubens, the most famous of 
Flemish painters, died on this day. He 
was born in 1577, spent years of study 
in Italy, and returned to Antwerp in 1608, 
when his great career began. His ‘‘ De- 
scent from the Cross,’’ now in, the cathe- 
dral at Antwerp, is considered by many 
his masterpiece. His works were ve 
numerous, and the gallery of Munic 
alone is said to contain ninety-five of 


them. 
1744. The highly- lar English 
t Alexander Po THe on this day. 
e was born in 1688, was. of sickly. cen- 
stitution and deformed person,, but..by 
his poetic and satirical powers raised 
himself to a lofty position in literature. 
His precocity was remarkable: he began 
to write verses when very goune: and 
was reading a translation of Homer with 
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interest at. eight years of age. One of 
his most popular works was his transla- 
tion of the “Iliad,” which, however, in 
the opinion of critics, ‘is a fine poem, 
but not Homer.’’ Of his other poems 
we may name the satirical ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ 
the philosophical “‘ Essay on Man,’’ and 
the mock-heroic ‘“‘ Rape of the Lock,” 
all of which achieved high popularity. 
In epigrammatic skill, keenness of satire, 
and taste and facility in versification, 
Pope has had few rivals. 

1778. To the distinguished individuals 
who died on May 80 must be added Vol- 
taire, the most remarkable personage in 
French literature, and one who occupied 
perhaps a more important position in 
political history than any other literary 
character. His radical views in religion 
and politics,-his bold assertion of his 
opinions, his assertive vanity and prone- 
ness to ridicule, exposed him to constant 
persecution, though his brilliant literary 
reputation made him a dangerous per- 
*sonage for even kings to handle. He 
was obliged, however, to spend many 
years of his later life in exile at Ferney, 
Switzerland, returning to Paris in his 
eighty-fifth year, to receive an extraor- 
dinary ovation, and to die. His works 
are too numerous and his history too full 
of incident to be described here, and we 
need only say that he attained eminence 
alike in history, poetry, the drama, sat- 
ire, and fiction, in all of which fields of 
literature he produced works which have 
become famous. 

1845. One hundred houses were burned 
in Eighteenth Street and the adjoining 
streets, New York. 

1879. A tornado swept over Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, causing a great 
destruction of property. . More than 
—_ persons were killed and eighty in- 

ured. 

' 1883. A panic on the East River bridge, 
caused by a blockade of the foot-path, 
resulted fatally to twelve persons, who 
were trampled to death. 

1884. Explosions of dynamite took 
place in several localities of London. 
Great damage was done to the Carlton 


Club-House, an explosion took place in 
Scotland Yard, the police head-quarters, 
and an ineffectual effort wus made to 
wreck the Nelson Monument. 


May 31. 


1809., Joseph Haydn, a celebrated 
Austrian musical composer, died at 
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Vienna. He was born in 1782, suffered 
extreme poverty during part of his early 
life,’ arid from the age of nineteen: to 
twenty-six produced many brilliant com- 
positions. His later’ life was passed in 
prosperity. His masterpiece was the ora- 
torio of ‘‘ The Creation,”” which was first 
performed at Vienna in 1798. 

1830. A severe storm in Tennessee 
destroyed the town of Carthage and did 
great damage to other places. 

1837. Grimaldi, a celebrated English 
comic actor, died. He performed the 
part of a clown with great success. 

1853. The Kane Polar Expedition, 
sent out at the joint expense of the gov- 
ernment and Henry Grinnell, of New 
York, to search for Sir John Franklin, 
sailed on this day. It consisted of a 
single vessel, the Advance. On the same 
date in 1855 an expedition sailed in search 
of Dr. Kane. It brought him back, with 
all his party except three, who had died. 
Kane reached the most northerly point 
attained to that time. The return was 
made in open boats to the Danish settle- 
ments. 

1862. The battle of Seven Pines, or 
Fair Oaks, near Richmond, took place. 
McClellan, who had advanced from 
Yorktown, pushed his advance troops 
across the Chickahowhiny, where they 
were attacked by the Confederates in 
force. After a two days’ fight, the Con- 
federates gave way, their commander, 
General J. E. Johnston, being severely 
wounded. General Lee was chosen to 
succeed him. 

1866. The Niagara was crossed and 
Canada entered by the Fenians under 
Colonel O'Neill. A conflict ensued on 
June 2, and many of the retreating Fe- 
nians were captured by United States 
troops. Others crossed the Vermont 
boundary-line on June 7, but quickly 
returned. President Johnston issued a 
proclamation against them, June 7. 

1882. <A steerable balloon was tried 
near Berlin with considerable success, 
though it was disabled by an accident in 
the second experiment. It was inflated 
with hydrogen, but had no ascensional 
force. .The steering-apparatus was a 
helical system of vanes worked by ma- 
chinery. 

1885. <A terrible earthquake visited 
the Vale of Cashmere, causing extraor- 
dinary destruction. Three thousand per- 
sons and thirty-three thousand animals 
were estimated to have been killed, and 
seventy thousand houses destroyed. 
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PosT-MORTEM examinations of persons suppe/fed to have died of heart- 
disease disclose the fact that but few of the num¥r had suffered from serious 
disorder of that organ, but from diseases superindufed by murderous treatment 
of the digestive organs. Some one once said, “ Dyspepsia is the remorse of a 
guilty stomach.” That is not true. The stomach Js not to blame if its owner 
abuses that overworked organ beyond the point of endurance. It is mere justice 
if for the sin the man suffer the torments of the dyspeptic. There need be no 
restless nights, no low spirits, no grumbling dyspeptics, if all articles of food 
consumed are wholesome and nutritious. A short/time ago very little attention 
was paid to the laws of health by the citizens of ¢his country, and consequently 
an indifference was manifested in relation to thé purity of the articles used in 
the preparation of their daily food. This indifference is a thing of the past, for 
already they are aroused to the fact that death, disease, and disaster may lurk in 
the oven. Benefactors of the public good have ggitated the subject, and through 
their earnest efforts have forced the people to see the frauds that are being. per- 
petrated daily for the benefit of the few andthe disaster of the many. Anti- 
Adulteration Societies are springing up all oyer the country, and their endeavors 
must inevitably cause the suppression of the many deleterious and oftentimes 
deadly adulterations practised in the manufacture of food articles. Until a 
National Health law can protect us, men and women must protect themselves. 
Health is a precious boon, and those who appreciate it should aim to secure it, 
as well as the other pleasures of life. Not only physical life is in the balance, © 
but moral advancement as well. Though the body is only the casket of the 
mind, yet its condition will affect the mental and moral qualities. What a man 
eats and drinks influences his moral character. It is an undisputed theory that 
the nervous system and the mental powers may be undermined and demoralized 
by the food eaten. The fountains of life can be poisoned through the stomach 
by unwholesome food, as well as through the lungs by impure air. The substances 
we take into our stomach must be pure, or we suffer in consequence. There must 
be no half way in the selection of food articles. We must have the best, if we 
would be well. There has been concerted action on the part of many organized 
bodies to petition the passing of a law suppressing fraudulent and injurious 
adulteration. The idea is to protect not only the consumer but honest trade; to 

- suppress the hap-hazard sale of food, and to advance the welfare of humanity 
and the prosperity of the country. The great and good work inaugurated in 
behalf of pure food has won encomiums for the Price Baking Powder Co., which 
has bent its energies to the compounding of the.purest Baking Powder upon the 
market. The public is fast being convinced of the impositions being practised 
upon them by the sale of baking-powders containing ammonia, originating in 
an animal excrement, alum, and other caustics, foisted upon them as “ absolutely 
pure.” 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder has received the unqualified ‘endorse- - 

ment of the United States and Canadian Governnients as being the most perfect 

made and free from all deleterious substances, 

Vor. XLITI.—60 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GHORGE W. CuHILDs.—There will be published, begin- 
ning in the June numberof this magazine, a series of remarkably entertaining 
papers containing the recylljections of GEoRGE W. CHILDs. 

Among the topics dwilts upon by Mr. Childs in his autobiographical articles 
a will be his relations with nitgable foreigners, including Dickens, Herbert Spencer, 
* Henry Irving, the Duke ¢ Buckingham, Dean Stanley, Canon Farrar, Wilkie 
i Collins, and other famons)jaaracters, Mr. Childs will give also personal remi- 
a niscences of American no {bilities, of James Gordon Bennett the elder, Long- 
| fellow, Whittier, James Riysell Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Emerson; 
and of ten Presidents of the United States, including Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, 
Grant, and Garfield. A veiy interesting feature of these recollections of Presi- 
dents will be a revision of Mr. Childs’s famous article upon General Grant, to 
which will be added many anecdotes hitherto unpublished. It is not generally 
known that General Grant was an amateur artist, and it is probable that a re- 
production of a painting executed by him at the opening of the war will accom- 
pany one of the articles. 
| Mr. Childs will precede his RPE with an account of his own early 
| | life: this bit of autobiography cannot fail to excite the widest interest, portray- 
ing, as it does, the early struggles, aspirations, and ambitions of a representative 
American who has made his name famous throughout the civilized world. 



























“THE Ghost walks” is a bit of theatrical and journalistic slang for “salaries 
are paid,” whose origin is thus explained. During a rehearsal of “Hamlet” by 
a company of English strolling players whose salaries had been long in arrears, 
the Ghost, in answer to Hamlet’s exclamation, “ Perchance ‘twill walk again,” 
shouted, emphatically, “No! I’m d—d if the Ghost walks any more until our 
salaries are paid !”’ 















FITZGERALD’s translation of the “ Rubfiy&t” of Omar-Khayyfm has be- 

come one of the classics of English literature. The word English is used ad- 
visedly, for it is a very free paraphrase, and in the opinion of many Oriental 
scholars is superior to the original. Beyond all question it is superior to the 
more literal translation that has since been made. Yet, though the book was 
first published (anonymously) in 1859, it remained practically unknown for 
nearly twenty years. The first edition dropped dead from the press, and in 
process of time found its way to that pauper’s shell of literature, the box ina 
second-hand-book-dealer’s shop which is labelled “All here for fourpence.” 
The dust-heap in the Barbican, from which tradition says the only known copy 
of Barnfield’s “Lady Pecunia” was snatched by some antiquary of the last 
century, seemed hardly a slenderer thread between nothingness and fame. Yet 
in the four-penny box the “ Rubdiyat” became slowly celebrated. Dante Rossetti 
was one of its earliest admirers. He sent his pupils to search the boxes for 
hidden treasure. In 1868, the author, stimulated by this subte-raqean sort of 
success, brought out a new edition of the book. It is this edition which is now. 
known. But, unfortunately, Fitzgerald, like Tennyson, had a habit of revising 
and recasting his verses, to their frequent detriment, and, although some critics 
‘go too far in describing the editio princeps as a wonderful poem which was ruined 
by revision, it is undoubtgly true that it has. been considerably woakonnd and 
diluted. r ‘ 
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“ Dearest, will you—will you try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla f% 
cured’‘me—I’m positive it will cure == ; 
you.” Hesitating a moment, she 

turned on him a radiant smile and 

replied, “ Why, our doctor has already 

advised my using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

and papa is to bring it home to-night I” 

A month later, her cheek was as fair 

as a lily, though she had taken only 

two bottles of the medicine. 


“My little girl, three years of 
age, was afflicted with what appeared 
to be scrofulous eruptions on the head, 
sometimes extending to her. eyes, al- 
most destroying her sight. Our phy- 
sicians affording her no relief, I at 
last began to give the child Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Before she had finished 
the fourth bottle, the disease entirely 
disappeared, and she is now perfectly 
free from anything of the kind. I 
have recommended this medicine to 
others needing a blood-purifier, and 
always with good results.”—ALISON 
B. Wi1son, Munday, Wirt Co., W. Va. 


“Since I have been furnished with the. formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
have invariably recommended it for those diseases in which it is applicable, It 
has again and again rendered me efficient service in erysipelas, prairie itch, and 
kindred diseases.”—-T. G. Epwarps, M.D., Blanco, Texas, 


“I was afflicted with erysipelas for years, This spring I tried Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, and, after taking three bottles, was completely cured.”—-WILLIAM _ 
ANDREWS, Middle Stewiacke, N.S. 

“T was troubled, for a long time, with a humor which appeared on my face 
in ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.”—CHArLes H. 
Situ, North Craftsbury, Vi. : 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass. Sold 


by druggis': _ Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Ayer’s Pills supply the universal want of a perfectly safe and reliable purga- 
tive medicine. They are compounded from the extracted and concentrated juices 
and active remedial principles of purely vegetable substances, and are conse- 
quently superior in uniformity, strength, and curati~> power. Prepared by Dr. 
J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Ayer’s Pills. 
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EVERY one rememberp the story usually told.of Grimaldi, but often trans- 
ferred to other famous clowns or comedians, which runs as follows. A patient 
suffering from melancholia consults a famous physician. “Sir,” says the phy- 
sician, after trying various remedies, “you should go and see the clown Gri- 
maldi.” “Alas!” cries the patient, with a pathetic shake of the head, “I am 
the clown Grimaldi.” A jvery similar story is told by Darwin in the life of his 
grandfather, Dr. Darwin, \of Derby. A patient entered the rooms of a famous 
London physician and detailed his symptoms. The disease was an obscure one, 
and the doctor confessed himself baffled. “There is only one man in England,” 
he said, ‘‘ who understands, cases of this sort, and you should consult him,—Dr. 
Darwin, of Derby.” “Alas!” was the answer, “Iam Dr. Darwin, of Derby.” 

As the story is fully authenticated, it furnishes another refutation of the 
common’ fallacy that because analogous stories are related of different people, 
one is necessarily a corruption of or an outgrowth from the other. 


ALL enterprising seedsmen advertise their business by issuing an annual 
catalogue, more or less attractive in appearance: these they are pleased to send 
free, upon application, to any one interested in horticulture, agriculture, and 
kindred pursuits. \ 

Among the catalogues most noticeable and of most value are those of 

Peter Henderson & Co., 85 Cortland Street, New York. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, Queens County, New York. 

A. D. Cowan & Co., 114 Chambers Street, New York. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, New York. 

John A. Salzer, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Lake County, Ohio. 

G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 

B. P. Critchell & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 

Diamond Grape Co., Brighton, New York. 

Parsons & Sons Co., Limited, Flushing, New York. 

Albert Williams, Sharon, Mercer County, Pennsylvania. 


PoEtTs are not generally supposed to reap large profits from the efforts of 
their muse, but sometimes even poets strike it rich. It is related that the Vene- 
tians paid Jacopo Sannazaro the snug sum of six thousand gold crowns for six 
lines celebrating Venice. Here are the lines as translated hy Evelyn, and it 
must be admitted that the Venetians placed a rather exaggerated estimate upon 
them when they rewarded the author at the rate of one thousand gold crowns 
per line: 

“Neptune saw Venice on the Adric stand ‘hes 
Firm as a rock, and all the sea command. 
‘Thinkest thou, O Jove!’ said he, ‘ Rome will excel, 
Or that proud cliff, whence false Tarpeia fell? 
Grant Tiber best,—view both, and you will say 
That men did those, gods these foundations lay !’” 








.~ Tw alittle book treating briefly and strongly of pe ‘morals of trade; of. store 
management, of how a merchant may be grandly\uccessful yet thoroughly 
honest, Mr. J. E. Powers lays down the rule that a\merchant must put his 
customer’s advantage before his‘own,” and explains: how this may be done, and 
toa large extent is done by those'who achieve position, wealth, and honors. | ‘| 

At first glance many will be’ disposed to regardi the ‘rule as impracticable, 
alleging that there is a diversity of interest which) cannot be harmonized-or 
united. The customer wants all his dollar will buy; the merchant gives as little 
or as much as the competition of trade permits or compels. But Mr. Powers 
has not said that the merchant must ignore his interest, merely subordinate it to 
that of the customer, and in so doing promote it. 

Where there is no diversity of interest; wheye, for instance, the members 
ofa corporation deal only with fellow-members, each buying from all and all 
from each; where there is no saving or incidental) profit but what inures ‘to the 
benefit of all, it is possible to be absolutely honest, to be fully just, to be nobly 
generous, to stick to the truth at all times, and yet observe strict business prin- 
ciples in economy of administration, etc., etc. | 

And they do it at the Penn Mutual Life. They are not content there at 
seeming or pretending to act justly and generously and to owe no man a dollar; 
that is the fact. And it is the fact, not alonp because the management wishes 
it to be, but because the conditions of the. business, its purpose, its environ- 
ment, all combine to make it so. This is a broad statement. Try its truth in 
any way. Consider this Company when you consider Life Insurance. 

Home Office, 921, 923, and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














. y 
INFORMATION THAT WE ALL WANT.—AII the troubles of spring complaints 

can be relieved quicker by Murdock’s Liquid Food than by all other preparations 
known, as it will make blood faster, and new blood will cleanse the system of 
disease. Twelve ounces of Liquid Food will maké equal to eight per cent, in 
weight and strength weekly. The results obtained at our Free Surgical Hospital 
for Women—114 beds and every bed free, including operations—confirm our 
claim, as there have been between 2000 and 3000 patients, representing 90 distinct 
classes of operations, with only 22 deaths, and we operate every week in the year. 
During the summer months most of the surgical hospitals for women in the 
United States are closed, the surgeons being unwilling to operate on account of 
the high rate of mortality, but by the use of Murdock’s Liquid Food and Sup- 
positories, before and after an operation, we build up the patient so much as to 
make it safe to operate, and gives a rapid recovery. The women who have been 
operated on have suffered from 1 to 24 years, and were under medical treatment 
most'of the time. Our patients come from all sections, all of whom we are proud 
to refer to, as many of them had been treated or rejected by other hospitals, and 
we have the largest and best-equipped surgical hospital in the United States for 
women. We will forward our Annual Reports, also Essays read on our Liquid 
Food before the American and British Medical Associations,’ etc., if advised. 
Mothers, if your baby does not thrive, never change its food, but add five'or 
more ‘rops at each feeding of Murdock’s Liquid Food, and its lost or needed 
vitality will be restored in a month. When weaning the baby or when it is 
teething, take one teaspoonful to a tablespoonful yourself before each meal and 
on retiring, and you will receive as much benefit as the baby.—MURDOCK’s 


Liqu1p Foop Co., Boston. 
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.  & Prospscrus of angOrphan Asylum and Industrial School for Colored 
People to be established¥ near Lynchburg, Virginia, has been issued. The 
President of the Board of} Trustees is the Rt. Rev. F. M. Whittle, D.D., Bishop 
of Virginia, and the Rey. A. Jaeger, D.D., is the General Manager. The 
purpose of the proposed (institution is to provide a home for orphans of the 
colored race, in order to rescue them from neglect and brutal treatment and 
the lives of shame and vice which are consequent to their early training and 
surroundings. It is not ‘f higher education” which the poor colored people of 
the South need just now, but practical industrial training and the instilling of 
moral principles. An appeal is made for contributions, which, considering the 
excellence of the object, shquld meet with a generous response. Rev. A. Jaeger, 
D.D., Rustburg, Virginia, is prepared to receive contributions, The work has 
been endorsed by President; Harrison, Ex-President Cleveland, Governor Lee, 
of Virginia, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rev. William N. 
McVickar, Wade Hampton, and many other prominent men. 


CHANGING ITS TITLE.—The well-known firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Music Publishers, will hereafter be known as Oliver Ditson Company. Mr. 
Charles H. Ditson, in the new'corporation, represents the name so familiar to 
every newspaper reader. The firm includes Mr. John C. Haynes and Charles 
H. Ditson (former partners) and five gentlemen who have hitherto held promi- 
nent positions in the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia stores. The success- 
ful firm enters on the second half-century of its existence with a large stock 
and extensive business, and with every probability of large and rapid increase. 


Aw Arabic philosopher has classed men into four kinds: 

He who knows not, and knows not that he knows not; he is a fool, shun 
him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he knows not; he is simple, teach 
him. 

He who knows, and knows not he knows; he is asleep, wake him. 

He who knows, and knows he knows; he is wise, follow him. 


RoorBacu, signifying a canard, a falsehood disseminated through the 
newspapers, is a word which originated in America in 1844, during the Presi- 
dential campaign which resulted in Polk’s election. In September of that year, 
the Ithaca (New York) Chronicle, a Whig newspaper, received and published what 
purported to be an extract from Baron Roorbach’s “Tour through the Western 
and Southern States in 1836,’ containing a description of a camp of slave-drivers 
on Duck River in Tennessee, and a statement that forty-three of the unfortunate 
slaves ‘“‘ had been purchased of the Hon. J. K. Polk, the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the work of the branding-iron, with the initials of his 
name, on their shoulders, distinguishing them from the rest.” The pretended 
extract was copied by the Whig press throughout the country, and occasioned 
great excitement. Uncontradicted it might have defeated Polk. Within a few 
days, however, the Democrats discovered that the description of the camp had 
been taken from G. W. Featherstonhaugh’s “Tour” (1834), that the statement 
respecting Polk had been interpolated, and that no such traveller as Baron Roor- 
bach had ever existed. 

The author of the hoax is said to have been a newspaper writer named 
William Linn. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Derr Park and Oakland on the Orest of the 
f 
) 


These famous mountain-resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies 


feet above tide-water. Season opens June 22, 1889. 


and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the 
advantage of its through-train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains 


stop at Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 


/ 
With due regard for the safety of guests /in case of accident, fire-escapes 
: } 


of the most recent and approved design have been added to the hotel buildings 


at both resorts. 


Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and grounds; 
Turkish ia taabisaa baths and large swimming-pools provided for ladies and 
Pe aid suitable grounds for lawn tennis; bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms 
are here; fine riding and driving horses are kept for hire; in short, all the 


necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 
Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 


All communications should be addressed to George D. DeShields, Manager 
Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Maryland, up to June 10; after that 


date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 
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“Src vos non vobis® (literally, “so you not for yourselves”), meaning that 
the speaker or doer is a¢ting vicariously, dates back to Virgil. The latter had 
written a distich in prajse of Augustus, which was claimed by a poet named 
Bathyllus. Virgil, indignant, wrote beneath the distich these lines: 







Hos ho versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
Sic vos non vobis— 
Sic yos non vobis— 
Sic ha non vobis— 
Sic vos non vobis— 

i . 
Augustus asked Bathlyllus if he could finish the lines, but he could not. 
Virgil then came forward and said he could. So he finished them thus: 






—fertis aratra boves; 
—mellificatis apes ; 

—vellera fertis oves ; 
—nidificatis aves. 









The five lines might be Englished thus : “These verses I made, another bears 
off the honors; so you for others, oxen, bear the yoke; so you for others, bees, 
store up your honey; so you for others, sheep, put on your fleece; so you for 
others, birds, construct your nesta.” 









THE Roman Empire in its palmiest days contained less than half the square 
miles and population of the present British Empire. Rome never held sway over 
more than 4,000,000 square miles and 120,000,000 people ; while the British Em- 
pire’s domain extends over 8,000,000 square miles and over nearly 300,000,000 


people. 















THE novel in the present number was originally named by its author, Mrs. 
Latimer, “The Wrong Man,” but, as it was discovered that a story by this name 
had already been published, the name of Mrs. Latimer’s story was changed to 
its present title, “A Chain of Errors.” 












A FELON by the name of Hogg once appealed to the witty Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and besought him to spare him upon the score of relationship ; “ for,” said 
he, “ hog is akin to bacon.” “ But,” answered Sir Nicholas, “hog is not bacon 
until it is hung: until you are hanged you are no relation of mine.” | 
















To “cotton to,” meaning to like, to take to, to agree with, is often looked 
upon as a vulgarism, sometimes even as a modern Americanism. Bartlett in- 
cludes it in his “Dictionary.” But this common colloquialism, still in use on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is a survival of a respectable English word. It is 

found occasionally in the Elizabethan writers, but the earliest example in liter- ' 
ature is probably the following, from Thomas Drant’s translation of Horace 
(1567) : 









So feyneth he, things true and false 

So always mingleth he, 
That first with midst, and midst with last, 
May cotten and agree, 
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For farther information concerning the Cheque Hank of London, whose 
advertisement appears in our columns, we desire to say(that this is an institu- 
tion that was founded some twenty years ago in London by some of the soundest 
financiers of Great Britain; the object being to give the public, travellers, 
and tourists a security absolutely as safe as Governmen# notes, only safer to 
carry and to remit. A branch is now open at No. 2 W: Street, New York, to 
accommodate the annually increasing thousands wh¢ vis#t Europe and the Old 
World. 

The value of the Cheque Bank check consists iy thi ¢ being as good in one 
country as another, and as safe as Bank of Engl¢nd notes, upward of two 
thousand of the best banks in Europe cash yer ¢ a presentation without 
charge. 

In Paris alone ine are upward of seventy bani houses where visitors 
to the Paris Exposition this summer can get their ch@cks cashed; in addition 
to which, they have a list of two hundred and fifty hotels that accept the 
checks in payment of hotel bills, which must wt an immense benefit to all 
our friends. 

They differ from the ordinary checks ineenalél 1 as they cannot be obtained 
until the value in cash has been deposited with, ne bank; and that money is 
retained in the Bank of England until the checkd are presented. 

The unquestionable standing of the -persons connected with the bank— 
among the Trustees we notice the name of the late John Bright—leaves no 
room in our opinion for hesitancy as to the abgolute security offered. 





























Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany. Bird Manna will restore the song of cage-birds, will 
prevent their ailments, and restore them to good condition. If given during the 
season of shedding feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician 
through this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. Bird Food poring 
400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














. Ir has recently been demonstrated that some articles of merchandise which 
have been before the public of England for the last half-century are nine times 
more used there than all other principal patent medicines put together. We refer 
to Beecham’s Pills, which in order to meet the wishes and requirements expressed 
by Americans, many of whom already know their value, are now introduced in 
such a thorough manner that no home need be without them in America, We 
believe this shrewd and discerning people will soon join in the universal testi- ; 
mony that they “are worth a guinea a box,” although they can be purchased of 
druggists for but twenty-five cents. These pills are round and will therefore roll. 

They have already rolled into every English-speaking country in the world, and 

) they are still rolling. - All sufferers from indigestion, flatulency, constipation, and 

all other forms of stomach and liver troubles have now this famous and inex- 

pensive remedy within their reach ; but should they find, upon inquiry, that their 

druggist does not keep BEECHAM’s PILLs, they can send twenty-five cents to the 

General Agents for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 

York City, who will promptly mail them to any addreas. 


















THIs magazine has received a letter addressed to “Edgar A. Poe, care of 
Lippincott’s Magazin‘f?’ The magazine has a wide circulation, but so far it-has 
confined itself to thig mundane sphere alone, and has established no. communi- 
cation with the world of spirits. It would take indeed a rare and keen spiritual 
insight to locate thefbrilliant but erratic Mr. Poe's ty whereabouts. He 
may be im the “ distant-Aidenn,” clasping the 


» } rare and radiant maiden 
; 4 | Whom the angels name Lenore, 


or he may not. It is dk 5 ful if even the “ Dead-Letter Office” could locate him, 
Andrew Lang in his ci @r “‘ Letters to Dead Authors” has addressed an epistle 
to Poe, but it is an oper letter, and no attempt has been made to deliver it, 


SOMETIMES an anomymous writer conceals his identity so well that his local 
habitation as well as his\jname becomes a matter of doubt and speculation even 
to the editor. The writer of that clever little sketch entitled ‘Two Nights in 
Bohemia,” which appeared in the April number, will confer a favor by sending a 
note to this magazine, givin; name and address. 


BLUE is a favorite adjective for the impossible im popular phrase and fable. 
The Blue Flower of the German romanticists represented the ideal, the unattain- 
able; and in France Alphonsa Karr has domesticated the similar expression 
“blue roses.” “Once in a blue moon” means never. “To blush like a, blue 
dog,” an expression that is preserved in Swift’s “ Polite Conversation,” means not 
to blush at all. More than a century earlier, however, Stephen Gosson, in the 
“Apologie for the School of Abuse”, (1579), speaks with similar meaning of 
“blushing like a black dog.” Sometimes blue is used as an intensive. Thus, 
school-boys speak of “blue fear” and “blue funk,” and the phrase to “drink till 
all is blue” is at least as old as Ford's “‘ Lady’s Trial” (1639). 


Rep-Letrrer Day.—This expression, meaning a fortunate or auspicious 
day, arises from the ancient custom of marking holidays on calendars in red ink. 
In the Church calendars the saints’ days still continue red-letter days, the name 
being always printed in ink of that color. In the Prayer-Book of the Episcopal 
Church the designations of these days are in red, as is also the rubric, which is 
so called from the color. 


On the formation of the Coalition ministry in 1788, Erskine succeeded 
Dundas as Lord-Advocate. Erskine, noticing that Dundas had divested him- 
' self of his silk robe of office, said, “ I suppose I ought to leave off talking and get 
myself a silk gown.” Dundas dryly remarked, “It is hardly worth while for 
the time you will want it: you had better borrow mine.” Erskine quickly 
replied, “From the readiness with which you make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I 
have no doubt the gown is one made to fit any party; but, however short my 
term of office may be, it shall never be said of Henry Erskine that he adopted 
the abandoned habits of his predecessor.” 








